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PREFACE 


This  book,  like  the  author’s  first  volume,  includes 
a  wide  diversity  of  subjects.  The  first  Part,  or 
division,  embraces  the  three  lectures  prepared  by 
him  long  ago,  each  of  them  rewritten  several  times 
and  delivered  at  the  different  times  and  places, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  indicated  by  the  “Notes” 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  other  Parts,  or 
divisions,  correspond  to  similar  classifications  in 
the  first  volume,  except  the  fifth  Part,  which  deals 
with  business  questions  or  subjects. 

Unlike  the  first  book,  many  of  the  productions 
appearing  in  this  were  delivered  only  through  the 
press,  and  not  from  the  platform.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  “Contents”  by  the  name  of  the  paper  in  which 
the  article  appeared  at  the  time.  As  in  the  first 
volume,  there  are  “Notes”  at  the  end  explanatory 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  addresses  or 
articles. 

As  in  the  first  volume,  there  are  set  forth  in  this 
also,  in  brief  outline,  a  few  of  the  specially  inter¬ 
esting  causes  with  which  the  author  has  been  iden¬ 
tified.  So  much  of  a  lawyer’s  best  work  is  buried 
up  in  dusty  records  which  seldom  see  the  light  that 
it  has  been  said,  “His  name  is  writ  in  water.” 
This  may  be  a  justification  for  putting  in  perma¬ 
nent  form  for  the  benefit  of  his  associates  at  the 
bar,  as  well  as  for  his  family  and  other  personal 
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friends,  a  few  of  the  many  cases  which,  in  their 
time,  engaged  his  closest  attention  and  absorbed 
his  best  energies.  The  cases  of  Smith  and  Myers, 
first  and  third  in  order  here,  are  of  interest  only  as 
strongly  illustrating  the  uncertainty  of  a  jury  trial, 
and  as  instances  where  the  result  in  each  case  was 
due  to  a  purely  accidental  circumstance.  The 
Kunes  and  Gaines  and  Chase  cases,  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  in  order  here,  are  examples  of  two  meri¬ 
torious  defenses  and  a  meritorious  case,  which 
could  only  be  presented  successfully  by  the  most 
thorough  and  exhaustive  preparation  and  trial. 

A  sixth  case  apj)ears  only  in  this  special  limited 
edition.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  general  edition, 
out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  some  of  defend¬ 
ant’s  friends.  For  this  reason  also  it  is  specially 
requested  of  the  few  persons  in  this  county  who 
receive  this  special  edition  that  they  make  no  men¬ 
tion  or  discussion  of  this  case.  The  case  is  desig¬ 
nated  ‘‘The  Murder  Case”  because  of  the  unusual 
facts  and  circumstances  attending  the  trial. 

The  first  volume  was  issued  on  the  fortieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  author’s  coming  to  this  place  to 
enter  the  office  of  the  late  Henry  Bucher  Swoope 
(with  whom  he  had  registered  the  year  before)  to 
complete  his  law  studies.  He  has  now  many  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections  of  the  kindness  and  encourage¬ 
ment  then  received  at  the  hands  of  that  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  eloquent  advocate.  The  date  of  this 
Preface  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  admission  to 
the  bar  the  following  year. 

Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  May  24,  1909. 
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LITTLE  THINGS 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  life  is  to  real¬ 
ize  how  common  and  apparently  within  the  reach 
of  all  are  the  sources  of  success.  The  tendency  is 
to  push  out  to  the  unusual  and  uncommon  for  the 
goal  of  human  action.  When  Naaman  the  Syrian 
refused  to  wash  in  the  Jordan,  as  directed  by  the 
prophet,  but  preferred  the  waters  of  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  he  exemplified  a  trait  of  humanity  which 
is  universal.  The  great  majority  of  men  strand 
themselves  in  the  effort  to  reach  beyond  the  scope 
wherein  success  lies.  Most  men  who  seek  wealth 
wreck  themselves  in  the  struggle  to  acquire  a 
greater  fortune  than  they  have  capacity  to  rightly 
use,  even  if  acquired.  Most  of  those  who  seek  honor 
among  men  strip  themselves,  in  the  mad  race  for 
that  which  bursts  as  an  empty  bubble  when  grasped, 
of  those  very  qualities  which  otherwise  would  have 
entitled  them,  and  might  have  won  for  them,  the 
good  will  of  their  fellows.  What  the  world  most 
needs  to-day  is  men  of  simple  tastes,  of  honest  effort, 
and  of  contented  mind.  In  so  far  as  ambition  leads 
away  from  these,  it  misleads.  In  every  realm  of 
thought  and  action  the  man  of  real  power  is  an  un¬ 
pretentious  man.  A  man  who  does  the  duty  lying 
nearest  him  does  it  quietly,  patiently,  imperfectly, 
it  may  be,  but  still  he  does  it.  He  is  remarkable 
chiefly  by  what  he  accomplishes.  As  a  well-dressed 
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person  will  fail  to  attract  public  notice  by  bis  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  well 
dressed  will  this  be  the  case,  so  one  equipped  for 
successful  work  will  attract  attention  by  the  work 
itself  rather  than  by  any  pretension  or  method  of 
accomplishment.  This  is  why  it  is  that  when  we 
come  up  alongside  of  a  really  successful  man  we 
are  impressed  by  the  fact  of  an  entire  absence  of 
all  that  is  intended  for  mere  show.  Such  an  one  may 
not  be  a  man  of  much  learning;  as  a  rule  he 
is  not.  His  principal  secret  of  success  may  be  that 
he  has  only  tried  to  learn  one  thing  thoroughly, 
and  as  a  result  has  accomplished  that.  It  does  not 
require  much  light  to  break  the  gloom  of  night,  and 
open  up  a  luminous  path,  if  that  light  is  focalized 
along  that  particular  path.  So  it  does  not  require 
much  learning  to  succeed  well  in  life  if  that  learn¬ 
ing  is  along  the  line  of  proposed  action,  and  not  all 
over  the  field  of  possible  acquirement. 

One  great  element  of  success  is  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  tact.  To  know  how  to  use  the  knowledge 
acquired,  and  thereby  make  it  available  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  of  life,  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
its  acquisition.  It  is  not  knowledge  that  is  power, 
but  knowledge  in  action.  For  this  reason  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  may  be  picked 
up  by  the  way  is  generally  of  more  substantial  bene¬ 
fit  than  that  which  comes  of  special  seeking  and 
study.  It  was  Gibbon  who  said,  ‘‘The  best  and  most 
important  part  of  every  man’s  education  is  that 
which  he  gives  himself.”  There  is  something  about 
a  book  which  abstracts,  and  it  is  only  by  continual 
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effort  to  appropriate  to  useful  purpose  what  we 
learn  in  books  that  this  tendency  is  overcome. 
Homer  sang  his  immortal  Iliad  as  he  wandered 
from  house  to  house  along  the  shores  of  his  native 
Greece,  not  so  much  to  win  for  all  time  the  first  place 
among  poets  as  to  rouse  the  slumbering  patriot¬ 
ism  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  win  the 
daily  bread  and  lodging  which  his  blindness  ren¬ 
dered  him  so  ill  able  to  earn  in  any  other  way.  So 
with  every  great  and  enduring  work.  It  was 
wrought  out  for  some  practical  purpose,  and  gen¬ 
erally  with  little  thought  of  fame.  The  men  who 
are  most  valuable  to  the  world  are  not  those  who 
advertise  themselves  as  reformers,  but  rather  those 
who  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  are  faithfully 
doing  their  work,  and  so  living  as  to  demonstrate  a 
noble  purpose  and  imperceptibly  but  irresistibly 
lead  men  to  honor  and  emulate  their  virtues.  As  a 
rule,  the  women  whose  loss  to  society  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  humanity  would  be  most  keenly  felt  are 
not  those  who  with  aggressive  step  and  masculine 
voice  are  clamoring  for  broader  suffrage,  and 
higher  sphere,  and  more  rights  generally,  but  rather 
those  whose  sphere  is  the  home  and  whose  kingdom 
is  the  heart  of  that  ever-widening  circle  to  which 
their  sunshine  and  their  infiuence  like  a  benediction 
ever  comes.  The  average  boy  is  practical  and  is 
inclined  to  deal  with  the  actualities  of  life.  He  will 
exhibit  more  energy  and  take  more  risk  in  studying 
how  close  he  can  get  to  an  unconventional  horse 
without  being  kicked,  and  in  illustrating  this  study 
by  frequent  experiments,  than  he  could  be  per- 
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suaded  to  do  in  any  task  to  whicli  he  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  A  boy  who  had  been  experimenting  in  this 
way  reached  a  result  which  required  him  to  rest  for 
some  days  with  bandaged  eyes  and  poulticed  cheeks. 
As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  think  of 
the  future  he  called  for  a  mirror,  and,  taking  a 
glance  at  what  had  once  been  his  face,  he  said, 
“Father,  do  you  think  I’ll  ever  be  as  pretty  again?” 
“No,  my  son,”  replied  the  devoted  parent,  “you  will 
never  be  as  handsome  again,  but  you  will  know  a 
great  deal  more.”  In  other  words,  he  will  work 
more  zealously  and  with  a  better  freedom  when 
gratifying  some  idle  curiosity  or  odd  whim  than 
when  working  under  direction.  Take  such  a  boy 
and  prescribe  arbitrary  rules  by  which  to  repress  all 
that  is  bad  in  him,  and  undertake  to  have  him 
measure  up  to  a  given  standard,  and  fit  him  for  a 
given  place  or  position,  and  you  will  almost  surely 
fail  in  your  enterprise.  The  better  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  rather  to  seek  out  what  is  best  in  the  curi¬ 
osity  or  bent  of  mind,  and  direct  his  study  as  closely 
along  that  way  as  may  be  safely  done.  It  is  not  so 
much  by  repressing  the  bad  as  by  developing  the 
good  that  hope  of  his  future  is  given.  Make  the 
home  more  attractive  than  the  street  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  boy  at  home.  Bulw^er  says  very  truly,  “One 
of  the  first  principles  of  success  in  life  is  to  so  regu¬ 
late  our  career  as  rather  to  turn  our  physical  con¬ 
stitution  and  natural  inclination  to  good  account, 
than  to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  one  or  oppose 
the  other.”  Men  are  not  very  much  unlike  boys, 
and  to  most  minds  what  is  read  or  learned  or  found 
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out  incidentally,  or  without  the  sense  of  its  being  a 
matter  of  study,  not  only  constitutes  the  greatest 
part,  but  also  the  most  useful  part,  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  Milton  says,  “To  understand  the  common 
things  of  life  is  the  prime  wisdom.” 

But  what  is  tact?  It  is  not  what  the  world  ordi¬ 
narily  calls  shrewdness  or  sharpness.  It  is  simply 
the  power  to  understand  and  to  do  what  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  occasion  indicate  ought  to  be  done — 
the  power  to  do  in  a  given  direction,  not  in  every 
direction,  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  place.  For  want  of  this  quality  many  a 
man  has  failed  to  secure  a  position,  many  another 
has  lost  a  position  already  secured. 

A  boy  engaged  in  the  undertaking  business  was 
suddenly  discharged  by  his  employer.  When  the 
boy^s  father  called  on  the  undertaker  to  know  why 
his  son  had  been  so  summarily  disposed  of,  the 
latter  said:  “That  boy  has  not  a  proper  sense  of 
what  is  due  the  afflicted.  The  other  day  a  lady  up 
here  buried  her  fourth  husband.  I  sent  the  boy  up 
to  learn  what  hour  she  wished  the  ceremony  to  take 
place,  and  he  asked  her  what  her  regular  time  of 
day  was  for  burying  husbands.  I  expect  to  lose 
her  trade  entirely,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  loss  in¬ 
deed.” 

Some  of  the  masters  of  this  art  in  a  special  direc¬ 
tion  were  correspondingly  lacking  in  others.  Ma- 
chiavelli,  who  so  well  understood  all  the  tricks  and 
strategy  of  politics,  in  domestic  finance  could  not 
keep  himself  above  want.  Adam  Smith,  who  taught 
the  nations  economy,  could  not  manage  the  economy 
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of  his  own  house.  Robert  Morris,  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  largest  commercial  house  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  was  the 
great  financier  of  that  trying  time,  became  involved 
in  bad  land  speculations  and  died  in  a  debtor’s 
prison. 

General  Sherman  said  of  Grant,  “He  differs  from 
the  rest  of  us,  not  so  much  in  knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence  as  in  the  fact  that  he  is  not  troubled  by  ground¬ 
less  apprehensions  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  is  what  troubles  us  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.”  That  little  silent  man,  unable  to  so 
fight  the  common  battle  of  life  as  to  obtain  there¬ 
from  a  good  livelihood,  with  so  little  knowledge  of 
business  affairs  that  he  did  not  even  know  when 
a  check  was  properly  stamped — for  it  was  said  by  a 
member  of  his  cabinet  that  after  he  became  Presi¬ 
dent  he  was  found  one  morning  busily  engaged  sup¬ 
plying  the  two-cent  stamps  for  a  new  check  book 
for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Grant,  each  check  of  which  bore 
as  its  most  glaring  feature  the  already  engraved 
stamp — with  so  little  shrewdness  and  smartness,  he 
yet  rose  to  the  successful  leadership  of  the  greatest 
army,  and  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  people  of  the  world.  For  want  of  his 
secret  how  many  a  battle  has  been  lost !  How  often 
our  best  energies  are  wasted  in  apprehensions  and 
in  preparing  for  battles  which  are  never  fought! 
Many  people  of  intellect  are  unnerved  by  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  a  once  existing  danger  which  has  now  no 
existence  except  in  imagination.  They  are  like  the 
Scotch  clergyman’s  horse.  Riding  along  he  came 
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to  a  boggy  part  of  the  road  into  which  his  mare 
plunged  and  stuck  so  fast  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  could  be  extricated.  About  a  year  after  he  had 
occasion  to  travel  by  the  same  way  with  the  same 
old  mare.  The  road  was  now  mended  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  but  on  approaching  the  spot  the 
mare  stood  still,  snorted,  pricked  up  her  ears,  and 
neither  blows  nor  entreaties  could  induce  her  to  go 
forward.  The  parson  dismounted,  and,  leading  the 
refractory  animal  along,  exclaimed,  ‘‘x4h!  you  old 
fool,  you  are  like  many  a  one  of  my  flock — you  have 
a  good  memory  but  nae  judgment.” 

The  average  young  man  expects  to  make  a  success 
of  life,  but  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  career  he  is 
so  enchanted  by  his  ideal  world  as  it  springs  up 
from  creative  fancy  clad  in  beauty  and  dazzling  in 
splendor  that  he  is  continually  liable  to  undervalue 
practical  knowledge  and  practical  sense  in  the  use 
of  the  same.  He  is  slow  to  believe  that  the  plain, 
common,  everyday  people  about  him  know  a  great 
deal  more  of  what  is  of  value  to  know  than  he  does. 
He  is  often  so  mesmerized  by  his  conception  of  a 
great  life  that  he  fails  to  properly  analyze  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  great  lives  which  the  real  world  furnishes 
and  see  of  what  elements  they  are  made  up.  His 
danger  is  not  always  that  he  may  not  aim  high 
enough.  Sometimes  the  mark  may  be  so  far  out  of 
ordinary  range  that  he  will  overlook  the  thousand 
little  things  intervening  upon  which  success  de¬ 
pends.  A  very  talkative  young  man  once  came  to 
Socrates  to  learn  the  art  of  oratory.  Socrates  asked 
him  double  price.  “Why  charge  me  double?”  in- 
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quired  the  youth.  Socrates  replied,  “Because  I 
must  teach  you  two  sciences:  the  one,  how  to  be 
silent;  the  other,  how  to  speak.”  The  young  man 
doubtless  thought  it  a  very  little  thing  to  be  silent, 
the  very  thing  he  did  not  want  to  know  anything 
about;  but  the  old  master  saw  at  a  glance  it  was 
the  great  thing  he  most  needed.  Abraham  Lincoln 
enforced  the  same  lesson  when,  in  reply  to  some  one 
who,  having  congratnlated  him  on  his  celebrated 
tw^o-minnte  speech  at  Gettysburg,  regretted  it  was 
so  short,  he  said:  “There  are  two  things  to  be 
learned  in  order  to  speak;  one  is  to  know  how 
to  speak,  the  other  is  to  know  how  to  qnit.”  At  the 
first  commencement  of  Washington  College  after 
General  Lee  was  elected  its  president,  sixteen  young 
men  delivered  orations,  many  of  which  abounded 
with  flattering  allusions  to  the  present  General. 
The  latter  became  more  and  more  restive,  and 
finally  asked  Professor  Allen,  who  had  charge  of  the 
program,  how  many  more  of  them  were  to  speak. 
“Only  four  more.  General,”  replied  the  Professor. 
General  Lee  drew  up  his  chair  and  whispered, 
“Couldn’t  you  arrange  it,  Professor,  for  all  four  to 
speak  at  once?” 

Education  is  said  to  be  the  development  of  mind 
and  the  cultivation  of  heart.  The  most  correct  and 
practical  development  of  mind  is  often  indicated  by 
its  power  to  apprehend  the  myriad  forms  of  beauty 
and  utility  which  had  lain  hidden  from  the  gaze  of 
the  world  by  reason  of  their  seeming  insignificance. 
In  the  earnest,  patient  desire  for  truth  there  is 
somewhere  and  somehow  a  mystic  power  which 
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leads  out  the  intellect  to  the  little  fountains  of 
knowledge  and  truth  as  they  now  come  bubbling  up 
all  along  the  walks  of  human  experiences,  although 
they  slumbered  in  undisturbed  repose  during  long 
ages  because  of  their  unpretentious  surroundings. 
Science  dealing  with  the  material  world  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  subjugate  and  utilize  its  forces  fully 
exemplifies  this  view.  Invention  and  discovery 
starting  at  the  very  littlest  things  in  life  have 
reached  out  to  results  which  have  revolutionized  all 
forms  of  labor,  and  crowded  into  half  a  century  a 
condition  of  progress  which  the  wisdom  of  untold 
centuries  failed  to  find.  The  falling  of  an  apple  was 
too  small  a  circumstance  to  suggest  any  addition 
to  the  boasted  learning  of  the  ancients,  but  to  a 
mind  of  more  enlightened  philosophy  it  discovered 
that  wonderful  law  of  gravitation  which  holds  the 
universe  together  and  preserves  intact  its  every 
system  and  sun,  star  and  planet.  The  music  of  a 
simmering  kettle  had  no  magic  sound  to  enchant  the 
ear  of  the  hoary-headed  sage  of  the  olden  time,  but 
in  the  light  of  a  later  age  it  woke  up  from  its  deep 
lethargy  that  wonderful  agent  the  steam  power.  It 
has  bound  together  our  great  country  with  its  iron 
bands,  linking  the  south  to  the  north,  and  thereby 
doing  more  to  avert  disunion  and  war  than  any 
standing  army;  bringing  close  to  the  east  the 
farthest  west,  and  carrying  out  by  day  and  by  night 
to  that  El  Dorado  a  mighty  people  who  have 
crowned  it  with  a  vigorous  life  and  a  civilization 
which  has  astonished  the  world.  It  has  carried  its 
conquest  even  to  the  distant  and  rock-bound  islands 
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of  the  ocean,  and  has  endowed  with  a  new  life  and 
a  wonderful  zeal  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  the 
arts  of  peace  throughout  the  earth. 

In  the  world  of  mind  and  thought  a  like  prin¬ 
ciple  of  progress  is  found.  Abercrombie  tells  us 
that  those  who  first  attempted  to  deal  with  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  and  to  understand  its  powers  and  possi¬ 
bilities  undertook  to  explain  and  define  the  essence 
of  mind  and  to  ascertain  the  special  manner  by 
which  thought  is  produced.  Later  on,  all  this 
method  was  abandoned,  and  all  that  is  now  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  direction  is  to  understand  what  the 
mind  does — what  results  come  from  its  operations. 
The  cause  and  mode  of  these  operations  are  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  a  mystery  unfathomable.  In  entire  har¬ 
mony  with  this  principle,  by  which  the  higher 
progress  comes  from  the  simpler  method,  is  the  con¬ 
trast  found  in  the  two  systems  of  philosophy  repre¬ 
sented  by  Plato  and  Bacon.  The  older  system 
brought  forth  by  Plato,  promising  the  gTeater 
achievement,  failed.  His  aim  seems  to  have  been 
to  exalt  man  above  his  place  and  make  of  him  a  god, 
while  Bacon’s  object  was  to  make  him  wiser  and 
better  as  man.  One  set  up  his  system  far  out  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  human  ken  and  then  tried  to  bring 
man  to  it,  and  therein  failed.  The  other,  instead 
of  attempting  to  fit  man  to  his  system,  was  con¬ 
tented  to  adapt  his  system  to  the  wants  of  man,  and 
he  succeeded. 

The  practical  results  of  education  illustrate  the 
same  distinction.  In  business  life  the  men  who  fail 
usually  are  the  adventurers,  the  dreamers;  those 
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who  continually  dream  of  great  gains  in  the  future, 
without  any  realization  in  the  present.  They  can 
sit  down  and  tell  you  just  how  to  make  a  fortune, 
although  they  never  have,  and  never  can,  make  a 
living.  In  their  best  estate  they  neglect  the  legiti¬ 
mate  trades  in  which  they  might  engage  to  nurse  up 
some  splendid  scheme  of  making  money  by  any 
other  than  the  usual  means.  Ever  and  anon  they 
plunge  off  into  some  strange  field  of  enterprise 
which  promises  a  free  and  easy  wmy  of  growing  rich, 
though  they  are  met  at  every  turn  by  the  claims  of 
pressing  creditors.  The  successful  business  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  one  who  values  common 
toil,  common  prudence,  and  ordinary  economy.  He 
understands  the  value  of  little  things,  and  builds  up 
his  fortune  right  along  the  same  pathway  where 
others  fail,  not  for  want  of  foresight  or  shrewdness 
or  great  care,  but  for  want  of  ordinary  care,  com¬ 
mon  prudence,  and  common  sense.  In  politics  the 
failures  are  the  men  who  promise  a  remedy,  and  a 
complete  remedy,  for  every  complaint.  They  are 
the  dangerous  platform  builders.  Those  who  erect 
the  magic  structure  so  perfect  that  no  party  on 
earth  is  able  to  reach  it,  no  matter  what  ill  affects 
the  body  politic  or  what  discontent  or  complaint 
seizes  the  popular  mind,  they  have  a  platform  which 
precisely  covers  it.  Whatever  the  people  want  they 
have  in  that  platform,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the 
thing  wanted  is  difficult  to  obtain  have  they  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  purpose  of  the  platform. 
They  always  promise  too  much,  they  build  the  plat¬ 
form  too  high.  The  few  individuals  who  do  succeed 
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in  climbing  to  the  giddy  height  are  blown  off  by  the 
first  rude  shake  of  public  opinion,  and  the  fabric 
falls  by  its  own  weight  and  buries  in  a  forgotten, 
if  not  an  ignominious,  grave  its  own  architects. 
Whether  in  business  life  or  in  politics,  or  wherever 
he  may  be,  man  must  be  an  honest  worker  or  he  will 
fail.  His  success  depends  not  so  much  on  his  in¬ 
tellect  as  on  his  heart.  His  intellect  has  much  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  acquires.  His 
heart  has  most  to  do  with  the  character  of  that 
knowledge  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it,  and  upon  this 
all  depends. 

The  best  cultivation  of  heart  is  that  which  leads 
to  the  exercise  of  charity  where  it  is  most  needed — 
toward  those  who  are  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
“walking  beneath  the  world’s  dread  frown,  bearing 
with  them,  it  may  be,  a  heart  burdened  by  its  weight 
of  wrongs,  and  that  is  stabbed  the  deeper  by  con¬ 
cealing  from  the  world  its  bitter  woe.” 

What  does  our  religion  amount  to  if  it  gives  not  a 
kind  word  and  helping  hand  to  cheer  and  bless  the 
desolate  one,  who  in  all  the  world  besides  may  have 
nothing  to  gladden  his  heart  and  brighten  his  life? 
The  kind  of  heart  cultivation  which  does  not  reach 
out  to  such  objects  is  not  worth  the  having.  Here, 
as  in  the  other  branch  of  education,  success  is  to  be 
measured  by  practical  results.  It  is  not  a  question 
for  us  how  much  evil  or  how  much  that  is  forbid¬ 
den  is  to  be  found  in  those  about  us,  but,  rather, 
how  much  good,  and  how  much,  if  any,  that  can 
somehow  or  other  be  made  attractive.  Some  people 
have  little  regard  for  the  distressed  or  unfortunate 
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of  our  race.  They  are  never  persons  of  noble  aim, 
but  rather  to  be  found  squatted  along  the  avenues 
of  life  apparently  waiting  for  some  public  or  private 
disaster  upon  which  to  feast  either  their  love  of 
gossip  or  greed  of  gain  as  the  occasion  may  afford. 
They  are  always  saying  or  doing  the  things  that 
were  better  unsaid  and  undone.  They  have  a  chill 
about  them  which  repels  alike  the  innocent  child 
and  the  wretch  who  has  become  hardened  by  a  life 
of  crime.  They  have  no  sympathy  with  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  the  office  of  the  church  to  make  glad  “the 
wilderness  and  solitary  places”  of  this  earth,  and  to 
cause  its  desert  “to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose” ;  that  the  divine  purpose  can  never  be  accom¬ 
plished  until  that  “little  leaven,”  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  shall  have  leavened  the  whole  world.  Then 
there  are  others  who  seem  to  be  overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  They  are  always  feel¬ 
ing  good  toward  everybody.  It  matters  not  if  their 
own  pathway  be  overcast  by  shadows  of  sorrow  and 
affliction,  they  still  have  sunshine  within,  which 
goes  out  to  brighten  and  give  joy  to  the  weary  pil¬ 
grimage  of  their  fellows.  This  sunshine  springs 
ever  from  the  human  heart  that  is  not  allowed  to 
mildew  and  corrode  by  habits  of  selfishness,  but  is 
kept  burnished  by  a  consciousness  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  and  a  restless  desire  to  minister  hap¬ 
piness  to  all  mankind. 

Just  here  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  serious 
mistakes  into  which  the  young  man  can  fall.  The 
notion  that  he  is  to  find  his  true  development  and 
his  best  inspiration  by  associating  entirely  or  even 
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principally  with  the  favored  few  who,  by  fortuitous 
circumstance  or  inherited  wealth,  are  able  “to  cover 
up  the  leather  aprons  of  their  ancestors”  and  to 
escape  the  lot  of  toil  and  drudgery  of  the  many,  is  a 
mistake  as  common  as  it  is  disastrous  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  masses  w'ho  toil 
for  subsistence  that  stand  nearest  the  actualities  of 
life.  They  represent  the  average  life  of  the  people, 
and  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  all  civilization.  All 
that  are  below  them  are  below  the  normal  condition 
of  man.  All  that  are  above  them,  in  the  end,  stand 
or  fall  as  they  determine.  For  these  reasons,  the 
man  w’ho  grows  up  without  the  benefit  of  com¬ 
munion  with  them,  and  who  runs  his  “line  of  life” 
outside  of  them,  can  have  no  practical  knowledge 
of  his  true  relation  to  his  fellow  men.  His  contact 
having  been  with  a  class,  and  not  with  the  mass,  he 
will  be  a  one-sided  man.  He  may  have  ingrafted 
into  him  much  of  the  acquirements  and  so-called 
accomplishments  of  life,  but  he  will  not  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  him  the  better  traits  of  his  own  nature; 
for  these  are  only  developed  practically,  by  that 
knowledge  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  sunshine 
and  shadows  of  average  humanity,  which  comes  of 
constant  contact  with  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
illustrations  of  this  view  are  found  everywhere. 
The  men  who  in  every  land  are  guiding  the  state, 
and  directing  the  life  of  the  people,  came  up  from 
the  ranks  and  drew  their  broadest  inspiration  from 
the  life  of  the  people.  Many  others  w’ho  had  ap¬ 
parently  failed  in  their  brief  day  of  life  have  found 
in  posterity  that  justice  and  that  reward  which  had 
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been  denied  them.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  reason  of 
his  extreme  poverty  and  utter  lack  of  conversa¬ 
tional  power,  was  much  neglected,  and  was  often 
treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule  by  his  more 
brilliant  but  less  worthy  contemporaries.  He  made 
a  very  small  figure  in  English  society.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  effect  of  such  treatment  would  be  to  quench 
the  fountain  of  his  humane  sympathy ;  but  the  par¬ 
ticular  charm  of  Goldsmith’s  poetry  is  that  it 
reaches  the  heart  of  the  most  common  reader,  and 
imperceptibly  wraps  it  about  the  memory  of  this 
most  neglected  and  poverty-stricken  son  of  Erin. 
His  contact  with  the  toil  and  privation  endured  by 
the  masses  gave  character  to  his  song,  and  out  of  it 
too  came  his  denunciation  of  the  harshness  and 
cruelty  of  the  English  penal  code  and  debtors’ 
prison  (in  both  of  which  he  had  personal  ex¬ 
perience),  long  before  Romilly  and  Howard  came 
forth  to  expose  and  reform  them.  His  own  misfor¬ 
tunes  were  the  crucible  out  of  which  was  crystal¬ 
lized  a  nobility  of  purpose  which  will  perpetuate 
his  memory.  The  difference,  then,  between  these 
two  classes  of  men  is  not  so  much  the  edict  of  na¬ 
ture  as  the  result  of  education.  It  is  a  kind  of 
education  which  books  and  colleges  sometimes  fail 
to  furnish.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  human  heart 
by  the  practice  of  virtues  so  simple  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  everyone,  and  so  unpretending  as  to  be 
often  entirely  overlooked  by  the  ambitious  student 
and  the  lettered  collegian.  It  is  a  kind  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  belongs  to  the  man,  wherever  he  may  be 
found,  whether  in  the  cloister  or  cabinet,  or  by  the 
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hod  or  at  the  plow,  or  with  pick  and  shovel  down 
deep  in  the  caverns  of  old  earth,  or  with  compass 
and  rudder  away  out  on  the  wild  wide  ocean,  who 
is  gradually  rising,  by  these  little  footsteps,  from 
the  thralldom  of  his  own  evil  passion  and  perver¬ 
sion  to  the  liberty  of  his  redeemed  manhood. 

As  a  man  grows  up  intellectually  and  morally 
he  also  grows  down.  As  he  becomes  great  he  also 
becomes  little,  in  the  qualified  sense  that  he  finds 
something  interesting  and  instructive  in  little 
things  which  most  of  his  fellows  pass  by  as  unim¬ 
portant  and  insignificant.  As  the  sun  in  his  morn¬ 
ing  brightness  gilds  only  the  loftiest  elevations,  but 
as  he  marches  higher  in  the  firmament  and  in¬ 
creases  in  power  and  grandeur  his  influence  is  felt 
in  all  the  lowlier  places  of  earth  until  the  smallest 
rivulet  murmuring  its  own  quiet  music  sparkles  in 
the  glorious  sunshine,  and  the  puniest  wild  flower, 
proud  of  its  own  forest  home,  lifts  its  head  to  wel¬ 
come  the  light  of  its  life,  so  with  the  true  man.  In 
the  spring  of  his  years  he  can  see  only  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops,  that  arch  up  along  the  valley  of  his 
pilgrimage.  In  turn,  his  own  influence  falls  only 
upon  these.  It  is  so  mingled  with  pride  and  false 
ambition  that  its  flickering  and  unsteady  light  is 
unable  to  shine  down  upon  the  humbler  walks  of 
life.  But  now  as  he  rises  higher  in  the  majesty  of 
his  manhood  his  perceptive  character  reaches 
lower,  and  he  beholds  brightness  and  beauty  every¬ 
where.  He  discovers  something  more  than  a  toy 
even  in  childhood.  He  finds  something  great  in 
those  whose  names  are  not  trumpeted  in  the  world’s 
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high  places.  He  sees  something  good  in  those  who 
bear  no  badges  of  title  or  trappings  of  wealth  to 
secure  them  a  first  place  in  what  is  called  society. 
His  warming  and  cheering  influence  gladdens  the 
whole  circle  of  life,  until  the  poorest  and  most 
friendless  child,  that  perchance  with  face  once  so 
radiant  with  joy  now  appears  hardened  by  the 
frowns  of  a  cheerless  world,  is  drawn  to  his  knees 
and  without  fear  or  trembling  accepts  his  kindness. 
The  most  degraded  wretch,  in  his  presence,  seems 
to  abandon  his  brutal  self,  and  as  the  smile  of  a 
happier  past  breaks  over  his  sin-worn  countenance 
he  gives  hope  of  a  better  life.  Such  is  the  sublime 
influence  of  truly  educated  manhood.  Goethe  has 
well  said,  “Man  is  a  glorious  poem,  each  life  a 
canto,  each  day  a  line;  the  melody  plays  feebly  at 
first  upon  the  trembling  chords  of  his  little  heart, 
but  gains  power  and  beauty  as  it  sweeps  onward, 
until  at  last  the  final  notes  die  away  far  above  the 
world,  amidst  the  melody  of  heaven.” 

In  the  Museum  of  Kotterdam,  among  others, 
there  are  two  paintings  of  much  interest.  One  is 
the  first  piece  painted  by  the  renowned  Rembrandt ; 
rough  and  uninteresting  it  appears,  without  marks 
of  genius  or  skill.  The  other  is  the  masterpiece  of 
the  same  artist,  counted  of  immense  worth.  His 
success  is  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
one  with  the  other.  Now,  as  the  young  artist  gazes 
for  the  first  time  upon  these  two  paintings  the 
progress  seems  to  him  to  have  been  rapid  and 
wonderful.  Its  luster  kindles  the  fires  of  his  am¬ 
bition  and  brightens  the  path  of  his  future.  But 
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if  he  learns  not  another  and  truer  lesson  from  this 
comparison  it  may  prove  of  little  value.  If  he 
appropriates  nothing  but  its  inspiration  it  may  do 
him  more  harm  than  good.  He  has  seen  but  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  nor  both,  constitute  the  great  life  which 
should  be  made  his  study.  But  if  this  comparison 
leads  him  to  follow  his  exemplar,  as  he  moved 
slowly  step  by  step  on  his  beautiful  journey  to  an 
enviable  fame,  the  example  may  prove  of  untold 
value.  It  may  imbue  the  young  artist  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
which  actuated  the  great  master.  It  will  be  to  him 
a  practical  illustration  of  that  fundamental  law  of 
nature  that  a  certain  quantity  of  work  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  a  certain  degree  of  progress  in 
any  department  of  life.  The  impress  of  this  law 
he  will  find  stamped  “upon  everything,  from  the 
atom  to  the  last  stroke  of  God’s  handiwork.”  It  is 
this  close,  searching,  and  practical  work  which 
makes  the  man.  Without  it  no  real  solid  manhood 
can  be  attained.  Whatever  may  be  the  pretension 
of  him  who  cannot  unbend  to  it,  and  who  remains 
unmoved  by  its  stirring  call,  he  will  be  found 
wanting  in  the  telling  struggle  of  this  life’s  battle. 

Some  of  the  great  men  in  literature  owed  their 
success  to  a  kind  of  patient  work  which  though 
within  the  reach  of  common  writers  has  been 
ignored  by  them.  Herodotus  is  called  “the  father 
of  history.”  His  book  was  called  “The  History,” 
and  was  statedly  read  before  his  assembled  country¬ 
men  at  their  public  feasts.  In  the  production  of 
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this  work  he  found  no  royal  road  by  which  to  reach 
his  great  object.  Unable  to  read  any  language  but 
his  own,  his  consequent  dependence  upon  infor¬ 
mants,  and  the  amount  of  time  necessarily  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  collection  of  even  a  few  facts — his  life 
was  full  of  hard  work.  But  he  was  willing  to  spend 
nearly  forty  years  in  travel  upon  foot,  and  in  re¬ 
search  over  an  area  of  country  of  almost  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  square  miles.  As  a  result  his  work  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  minuteness  of  its  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  impartiality  of  its  author  in  em¬ 
ploying  the  materials  which  he  had  garnered  by  his 
toil,  no  less  than  by  the  beauty  of  the  combination 
which  it  presents.  Over  all  there  is  thrown  the 
wondrous  charm  of  the  most  amiable  temper,  the 
most  innocent  tenderness,  and  the  most  childlike 
simplicity.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  charm  which 
moved  the  young  Thucydides  to  tears  at  the  recital 
of  “The  History”  before  the  collected  Greeks  at 
the  great  Olympic  festival.  It  is  this  same  in¬ 
fluence,  growing  out  of  those  simple  beauties  of 
character,  whose  magic  power  over  the  human  heart 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  centuries  has  not  been  able 
to  break.  In  biography  the  great  master  of  the 
olden  time  was  Plutarch.  It  is  supposed  upon  good 
authority  that  no  other  book  outside  of  the  Bible 
has  influenced  and  directed  so  many  great  minds 
as  “Plutarch’s  Lives.”  He  was  the  favorite  author 
of  Montaigne,  who  pronounced  him  “the  greatest 
master  in  that  kind  of  writing,”  and  who  quaintly 
admitted  he  was  so  influenced  by  his  writing  that 
he  “could  no  sooner  cast  an  eye  upon  him  but  he 
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purloined  either  a  leg  or  a  wing.”  Madame  Roland 
was  so  delighted  by  the  book  that  she  carried  it  to 
church  with  her  (in  the  guise  of  another  book)  and 
eagerly  stole  morsels  of  its  pages  during  service. 
This  book  was  the  choice  companion  of  such  men 
as  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  Napoleon,  Franklin,  and 
a  host  of  others.  Where,  then,  w'as  the  hidden 
power  of  this  author,  which  drew  about  his  single 
volume  the  great  men  of  all  the  after  time?  His 
principal  characteristic  was  his  ability  to  present 
the  little  points  and  traits  of  his  subject  as  a  part 
of  the  general  portrait  which  he  drew.  Montaigne 
says,  “To  see  him  pick  out  a  light  action  in  a  man’s 
life,  or  a  word  that  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  is  itself  a  whole  discourse.”  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  Alexander  carried  his  head  affectedly 
on  one  side,  that  Alcibiades  was  a  dandy  and  had  a 
lisp  which  gave  a  special  grace  to  his  speech;  that 
Cato  had  red  hair  and  gray  eyes;  that  Caesar  was 
bald  and  fond  of  dress;  and  that  Cicero’s  nose 
twitched  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  His 
reason  for  this  method  is  fully  justified  by  all  hu¬ 
man  experience.  He  says:  “The  most  glorious  ex¬ 
ploits  are  not  always  the  clearest  index  of  virtue 
or  of  vice  in  men.  Sometimes  a  matter  of  much 
less  moment,  an  expression  or  a  jest,  better  informs 
us  of  their  characters  and  inclinations  than  battles 
with  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands  and  the 
greatest  array  of  armies  or  sieges  of  cities.”  And 
how  true  this  is.  The  little  incidental,  unconscious 
traits  and  actions  of  men  are  the  surest  test.  This 
is  why  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  sustain  as 
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good  a  reputation  at  home  as  abroad,  unless  he  be 
a  very  good  man.  The  little  temptations  which 
occur  on  the  border  line  of  good  and  evil,  where 
the  question  can  be  asked,  “What  harm  is  there  in 
it?”  and  a  hard  matter  to  find  an  answer  other  than 
that  it  is  of  doubtful  good — these  are  the  sure  tests 
of  character. 

In  more  recent  times  the  great  author  in  this 
kind  of  writing  is  James  Boswell,  the  biographer 
of  Samuel  Johnson.  No  other  author  ever  was 
awarded  his  just  recompense  more  reluctantly  than 
was  he  placed  at  the  head  of  this  department  of 
literature.  We  are  told  that  he  disgusted  every¬ 
body  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by  his  egotism 
and  vanity.  He  was  at  every  opportunity  prating 
of  his  ancestry  and  cringing  to  court  the  favor  of 
eminent  men.  He  carried  all  these  glaring  defects 
into  this  very  biography.  Nearly  every  page  is 
checkered  with  them.  Critics  unite  in  abusing  his 
faulty  character;  some  of  them  can  find  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  nobility  in  him  except  the  fact  that  he  was 
attracted  to  such  a  man  as  Johnson.  But,  after  all, 
the  best  of  them  unite  in  affirming  that  notwith¬ 
standing  his  faults,  and  some  of  them  say  by  reason 
of  his  faults,  he  is  the  world’s  greatest  biographer. 
Macaulay,  after  exhausting  his  vocabulary  of  hard 
names  in  describing  the  author,  says  of  his  book 
what  he  has  never  said  of  any  other  production  of 
the  human  mind,  “It  is  assuredly  a  great,  a  very 
great  work,”  and  both  in  his  description  of  the 
author  and  in  his  opinion  of  the  book  he  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  other  high  authority.  This  biography  is 
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so  perfect  as  to  make  its  subject  better  known  to 
the  reader  of  the  present  day  than  he  was  to  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived  and  moved.  It  has 
immortalized  his  everyday  conversation,  intended 
only  for  the  entertainment  of  the  hour,  beyond  the 
fame  of  his  writings,  which  he  designed  to  be  sought 
and  read  by  the  latest  generations  of  his  fellow 
men.  Boswell  brought  out  the  good  and  the  bad 
of  his  subject.  He  exposed  his  inner  as  well  as  his 
outer  life,  his  lower  as  well  as  his  higher  manhood. 
He  laid  open  every  fiber  in  the  being  of  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  men  who  have  ever  contributed 
to  the  literature  of  an  age  or  country,  and  therein 
he  succeeded  as  his  true  biographer.  He  wanted  to 
tell  the  world  who  and  what  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
was,  and  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  Now,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  secret  of  this  remarkable 
success,  it  is  conceded  that  there  was  no  other 
single  quality  which  contributed  so  much  as  that 
insatiable  curiosity,  that  inquisitiveness,  which 
prevented  anything,  however  small,  from  escaping 
him.  He  is  just  as  eager  to  inform  the  reader  of 
Johnson’s  boyish  trick  of  touching  each  post  as  he 
walked  along  the  street,  or  of  his  mysterious  prac¬ 
tice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange  peel,  as  to 
give  him  his  elaborate  opinion  upon  some  great 
question  of  state.  The  fidelity  and  attractiveness 
of  the  book  depend  upon  little  observations  of  a 
kind  which  might  have  been  made  by  other  biog¬ 
raphers  had  they  not  unwittingly  discarded  these 
little  things  in  their  anxiety  to  reach  the  fame  of 
authorship.  One  of  life’s  very  interesting  lessons 
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is  furnished  by  the  example  of  this  most  unfavored 
yet  most  fortunate  man.  He,  of  all  other  men  in 
history,  illustrates  the  practical  truth  that  a  man 
may  be  a  very  great  man  in  one  direction  and  be  a 
very  small  man,  or  possibly  no  man  at  all,  in  other 
directions.  All  these  inherent  defects  he  set  at  de¬ 
fiance,  and  reached  by  an  untrodden  route  a  fame 
which  will  grow  brighter  with  each  successive  age, 
until  his  memory  will  be  redeemed  from  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  his  errors. 

Nowhere  else  are  found  such  marvelous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  theme  as  in  the  sacred  volume.  Every¬ 
where  is  apparent  the  divine  purpose  selecting  “the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,” 
and  “the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty.”  It  was  out  of  the  cradle 
of  bulrushes  rocked  and  threatened  beneath  by 
every  wave,  and  overhead  by  the  already  pro¬ 
nounced  decree  of  a  wicked  king,  that  the  great 
leader  and  lawgiver  of  Israel  came — a  man  who  by 
discipline  developed  into  such  vast  and  unmeasured 
proportions  that  under  the  divine  guidance  he  has 
furnished  the  world  a  system  of  legislation  and  of 
government  so  complete  that  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
centuries  since  has  made  no  substantial  addition. 
The  trial  by  jury,  the  popular  representation,  the 
freedom  of  suffrage,  the  adjustment  of  the  rights 
of  labor,  the  gradation  of  crimes,  and  other  of  the 
most  recent  advances  in  law  and  government,  are 
all  covered  in  principle  by  that  “rule  of  action  com¬ 
manding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong”  which  Moses  prescribed  in  an  imperishable 
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record  thirty-five  hundred  years  ago.  T\Tien  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel  was  to  be 
chosen,  Samuel  was  directed  that  the  selection  was 
to  be  made  of  the  sons  of  Jesse.  As  they  passed 
before  him,  first  came  the  courtly  Eliab,  with  a  face 
and  form  fitted  for  a  king.  The  old  prophet  was 
decided  at  once,  and  exclaimed,  ‘‘Surely  the  Lord’s 
anointed  is  before  him”;  but  the  divine  direction 
was  to  “Look  not  on  his  countenance,  or  on  the 
height  of  his  stature;  .  .  .  for  the  Lord  seeth  not 
as  man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart.”  And 
so,  one  by  one,  until  six  or  seven  of  these  stately 
sons  had  passed  in  review,  when  the  prophet,  fear¬ 
ing  that  they  must  be  about  running  out,  asked 
Jesse  if  there  were  any  more.  Then,  fortunately, 
it  occurred  to  the  father  that  there  was  still  an¬ 
other,  the  youngest,  away  off  tending  the  sheep. 
The  prophet  ordered  that  he  be  brought  from  the 
field,  “for  we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  come.”  Im¬ 
agine  him  coming;  the  old  prophet  at  whose  pres¬ 
ence  the  elders  of  the  little  town  had  trembled,  with 
his  attendants,  standing  with  uncovered  head  be¬ 
fore  the  ready  feast,  awaiting  his  coming.  Here 
he  comes,  a  red-faced  and  not  unlikely  a  red-headed 
boy,  “keen,  bright  eyes,”  says  Josephus,  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  his  humble  occupation,  comely  enough 
for  this  business,  but  with  nothing  to  betoken  the 
coming  king.  The  prophet,  who  was  prompt  to 
speak  when  Eliab  and  his  brethren  came,  remained 
in  silence;  but  the  Lord  said,  “Arise,  anoint  him: 
for  this  is  he.”  With  all  his  weaknesses  and  crimes, 
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what  a  great  man  he  became,  what  a  many-sided 
man  he  was! — a  statesman,  a  warrior,  in  single 
combat  and  at  the  head  of  armies,  a  great  poet,  and 
a  musician  of  such  high  order  as  to  have  given  him 
for  all  time  the  just  title  of  “sweet  singer  of  Israel.” 
His  sin,  his  punishment,  and  his  pardon  he  tells 
us  of  in  one  of  the  many  gems  of  his  poesy  when 
he  says:  “All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone 
over  me.  Yet  the  Lord  will  command  his  loving¬ 
kindness  in  the  daytime,  and  in  the  night  his  song 
shall  be  with  me,  even  a  prayer  unto  the  God  of 
my  life.”  Job  was  not  only  a  good  man,  but  a  man 
of  large  property.  With  his  thousands  of  sheep, 
camels,  oxen,  and  a  great  home  establishment,  we 
are  told  that  he  “was  the  greatest  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  east.”  What  a  fortunate  combination 
— a  disposition  to  do  good,  and  large  means  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  good !  Then,  too,  with  a  large  family 
given  to  feasting  and  fashion,  his  influence  could 
be  multiplied.  He  was  just  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
get  into  the  church.  How  he  would  be  feasted  and 
flattered  and  have  indulgences  granted  to  him  by 
some  of  the  churchgoing  people  of  to-day!  But 
how  did  God  deal  with  him  when  he  wanted  to 
make  him  a  better  and  braver  and  stronger  and 
more  useful  man?  Why,  he  burned  up  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  part  of  his  property.  The  balance  he 
gave  over  to  the  violence  and  plunder  of  the  Sa- 
beans  and  Chaldeans.  Then  he  smote  down  his 
home  with  a  great  whirlwind,  burning  in  the  ruins 
his  sons  and  daughters.  His  condition  was  so  ab¬ 
ject  that  the  only  word  Job  could  find  to  fully 
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express  it  was  the  word  “nakedness.”  But  in  this 
condition  he  was  enabled  to  exclaim  in  language 
which  he  never  could  have  used  before,  “The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.”  But  what  more?  A  scolding 
wife,  made  a  scold  probably  by  the  fact  of  poverty 
and  adversity,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  her  scold¬ 
ing  before;  a  network  of  boils  fitting  closely  about 
his  famishing  frame,  and  the  infiuence  of  infidel  ad¬ 
visers  and  friends :  this  triple  combination  to  afflict 
and  torture  out  what  was  left  of  his  mind  and  body. 
In  this  crucible  he  says  to  himself,  “Man  dieth,  and 
wasteth  away:  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and 
where  is  he?”  But  as  he  is  refined  more  and  more 
he  comes  out  with  the  triumphant  exclamation,  “I 
know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth,  and  at  the  last  day 
he  shall  stand  upon  the  earth;  and  after  even  this 
body  is  destroyed,  then  shall  I  see  God.”  So,  too, 
in  the  experience  of  the  old  prophet  Habakkuk,  it 
was  only  when  the  palsying  hand  of  divine  judg¬ 
ment  had  been  laid  upon  every  fruit  and  vine  and 
field  and  fiock  that  he  was  able  to  say,  in  language 
as  finely  poetic  as  it  is  grandly  heroic :  “For  though 
the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be 
in  the  vines;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 
the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut 
off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the 
stalls:  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in 
the  God  of  my  salvation.”  It  was  out  of  such  ma¬ 
terials,  and  under  such  a  discipline,  that  the 
worthies  of  the  Bible  period  were  developed  into  a 
grand  and  heroic  manhood,  which  has  been  at  once 
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the  wonder  and  the  heritage  of  all  the  after  ages. 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  the  destinies  of  the 
church  were  committed  to  a  few  unlettered  fisher¬ 
men  and  their  companions.  To-day  the  church 
sits  enthroned  in  power  and  majesty  amid  the  high 
places  of  earth,  extending  her  peaceful  reign  over 
every  continent,  and  ministering  peace  and  glad¬ 
ness  to  the  islands  of  every  ocean.  That  little  band 
was  confronted  by  the  customs,  the  education,  the 
wealth,  the  power,  and  even  the  religions  of  a 
wicked  world.  The  thrones  and  kingdoms  of  earth, 
with  all  their  trappings  of  grandeur  and  power, 
were  to  become  as  nothing  before  the  little  leaven 
and  the  grain  of  mustard  seed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  teachings  of  human  history 
and  experience,  and  such  they  will  ever  continue  to 
be.  As  man  rises  from  the  mental  and  moral  degra¬ 
dation  imposed  by  his  fall  he  will  more  closely 
resemble  his  primal  self.  As  he  advances  in 
achievement  he  will  get  farther  away  from  the 
pomp  and  show  by  which  he  is  so  often  misled,  and 
will  more  nearly  approach  that  simple  grandeur 
which  distinguished  him  when  first  he  came  from 
God.  When  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  false  ambition 
ceases  to  attract  him  he  wdll  attain  to  that  untram¬ 
meled  manhood  with  which  he  was  endowed  when 
the  divine  Author  fashioned  him  after  his  own  like¬ 
ness,  placed  upon  him  the  stamp  of  Deity,  clad  him 
in  the  panoply  of  truth,  and  sent  him  out  to  drink 
in  the  sunshine  and  forever  to  repose  amid  the  glad 
scenes  of  Eden’s  untarnished  beauty.  Man  has  been 
in  search  of  this  simple  freedom  for  six  thousand 
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years.  In  his  struggles  by  the  way  he  has  bathed 
the  soil  of  every  continent  with  his  blood.  His 
prayers  for  deliverance  from  oppression  have  been 
wafted  upon  every  breeze  of  heaven.  As  he  slowly 
toiled  westward  he  found  a  favored  land.  A  wild, 
rough  land  it  was,  piled  up  among  the  oceans  far 
away  from  the  graves  of  his  fathers,  but  so  loose 
from  the  despotic  sway  which  had  crushed  them  to 
the  dust  that  it  seemed  like  his  true  home.  Ah!  it 
was  the  green  spot  which  had  been  inviting  him  in 
his  weary  journey  across  the  desert  waste  of  the 
ages.  Here  he  halted,  and  amid  its  rude  fastnesses 
and  along  its  quiet  vales  he  hung  up  the  torches  of 
a  higher  civilization.  Here  he  reared  aloft  his 
temples  of  freedom,  toward  which  the  oppressed 
of  earth  will  ever  turn  with  gladness  and  ven¬ 
eration. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  these  temples,  and  upon 
this  American  soil,  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
patriots,  better  than  anywhere  else  may  we  attain 
our  true  social  and  moral  development.  Let  us 
bear  some  humble  part  in  the  noble  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  American  homes  the  dwelling  places  of 
intelligence  and  virtue.  Let  this  be  the  aim  of  our 
lives,  the  object  of  every  society  of  which  we  form 
a  part.  So  live  that  when  the  roll  of  your  church 
membership  here  has  received  its  last  name,  and 
been  folded  up  and  laid  away  forever,  the  same 
names  may  again  appear  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and 
you  receive  the  glad  welcome,  “Thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many.” 


HOW  TO  GROW 

The  purpose  of  this  lecture  is  to  enforce  and 
illustrate,  as  best  I  can,  the  plain  practical  truth 
that  our  real  success  in  life  is  attained  by  the 
development  of  those  qualities  which  are  either 
peculiar  to  ourselves  or  are  more  marked  in  us 
than  in  others ;  that  society  at  its  best  is  the  result 
of  our  strength  in  certain  respects  joined  to  the 
weakness  of  others,  who  though  weaker  in  those 
respects  are  stronger  in  other  directions  in  which 
they  supplement  our  weakness ;  that  the  individual 
is  at  his  best  when  his  strong  side  is  joined  to  the 
weakness  of  others,  whose  strength  helps  out  his 
weakness  on  some  other  side.  This  principle  is  a 
condition  of  individual  and  social  progress  every¬ 
where.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  success¬ 
ful  and  useful  life.  It  is  a  lesson  of  such  value 
that  it  might  with  great  profit  be  so  inscribed  on 
the  mind  of  youth  that  no  false  ambition  or  glitter 
of  gold  could  overshadow  it,  and  no  storm  of  ad¬ 
versity  sweeping  over  the  soul  could  ever  wash  it 
away.  To  grow  strong  by  self-effort,  and  to  acquire 
added  power  by  the  heroic  use  of  that  which  you 
already  have,  is  the  all-important  condition  of 
success.  The  wealth  or  fame  which  comes  without 
personal  effort  contributes  nothing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manhood.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that 
their  possessor  has  been  doing  something  to  dis- 
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charge  the  duty  of  labor  and  sacrifice  which  is  im¬ 
plied  by  the  very  fact  of  his  existence,  they  must 
have  something  about  them  which  reminds  you  of 
the  dust  of  the  anvil,  the  ring  of  the  ax,  or  the  odor 
of  the  midnight  oil.  Success  when  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  of  real  value.  When  of  any  other  character 
it  is  not  success  at  all,  but  only  a  cheap  imitation  of 
the  genuine  article.  Nothing  aids  more  in  the 
development  of  manhood  than  the  consciousness  of 
power  which  is  imparted  by  a  victory  honestly  and 
faithfully  won.  The  victory  may  be  won  in  some 
other  way,  but  it  will  be  a  barren  victory;  the 
power  will  not  accompany  it,  and  that  is  all  that 
makes  it  worth  fighting  for.  This  is  true  of  all 
kinds  of  success,  whether  it  be  money,  or  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  position.  If  it  comes  as  the  result  of 
honest  effort  instead  of  intrigue,  it  will  contribute 
more  as  an  educational  force  than  in  any  other 
direction.  Carhde  says,  “He  who  has  battled,  were 
it  only  with  poverty  and  hard  toil,  will  be  found 
stronger  and  more  expert  than  he  who  could  stay 
at  home  from  the  battle,  concealed  among  the  pro¬ 
vision  wagons.” 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  every  thoughtful  young 
man  to  stop  and  consider  that  he  is  a  new  man  in 
the  world;  that  there  is  a  furrow  for  him  to  plow 
up  which  can  be  better  turned  by  his  hand  than 
by  the  hand  of  any  other  who  has  ever  lived  and 
died  upon  this  earth.  The  development  of  facul¬ 
ties,  and  the  broadening  of  character,  and  the 
acquisition  of  power,  which  are  now  so  desirable 
to  him,  can  be  obtained;  but  they  can  only  be 
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obtained  in  one  way,  and  that  way  is  by  the  doing 
of  that  one  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  ‘‘Man  is 
like  a  piece  of  Labrador  spar,  which  has  no  luster 
as  you  turn  it  in  your  hand,  until  you  come  to  a 
particular  angle;  then  it  shows  deep  and  beautiful 
colors.”  Hugh  Miller  was  of  the  opinion  tliat  the 
training  of  the  mechanic,  because  of  the  exercise 
which  it  gives  his  observant  faculties,  from  his 
daily  contact  with  things  actual  and  practical, 
better  fits  him  for  the  struggle  of  life  and  is  more 
favorable  to  his  growth  as  a  man  than  the  train¬ 
ing  afforded  by  any  other  condition.  But  how  is 
the  young  man  to  know  what  that  work  is  in  which 
he  is  to  find  his  true  development?  The  first  and 
most  important  step  toward  this  discovery  is  for 
him  to  fully  realize  that  he  has  a  work  or  mission 
to  perform.  When  he  gets  that  far,  indications 
pointing  the  way  will  become  intelligible  to  him. 
Most  of  the  misfits  in  life  are  come  from  a  kind 
of  skepticism  as  to  whether  the  world  has  any  defi¬ 
nite  work  for  him  to  do.  Dean  Swift  once  said, 
“It  is  an  uncontrovertible  fact  that  no  man  ever 
made  an  ill  figure  in  life  who  understood  his  own 
talents,  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them.” 

There  are  four  principal  sources  of  light  and 
centers  of  infiuence  to  aid  the  young  man  in  this 
lifework.  These  are  men,  books,  nature,  and  God. 
In  this  contact  with  men  if  he  have  too  much  self- 
reliance  he  will  exclude  all  the  advantage  of  help 
and  aid  which  he  could  rightfully  expect  from 
them.  If  he  have  too  little  self-reliance,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  im- 
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itator,  an  echo  of  somebody  else.  Just  in  so  far 
as  his  contact  with  his  fellow  men  is  so  regulated 
as  to  bring  out  his  own  inherent  force  and  impress 
that  upon  them,  just  in  that  far  will  such  contact 
be  a  benefit.  But  in  so  far  as  his  associations 
neutralize  his  individuality  and  render  him  a  con¬ 
formist  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  other  men 
merely  for  the  sake  of  conformity,  just  in  that 
far  is  such  association  an  injury  to  him.  This 
IDrinciple  finds  illustration  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  This  difference  in  men,  this  originality  be¬ 
longing  to  each,  constitutes  the  fundamental  basis 
of  society.  It  is  this  which,  instead  of  separating 
men,  produces  the  power  of  association  which 
holds  them  together.  It  is  an  elementary  prin¬ 
ciple  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  home  circle  it  is  most  frequently 
and  sometimes  most  painfully  illustrated.  The 
young  man  in  search  of  a  wife  ought  to  be  particu¬ 
lar  about  two  things — one  that  she  be  like  him, 
the  other  that  she  be  unlike  him :  like  him  in  aim 
and  purpose  of  life,  but  unlike  him  in  tempera¬ 
ment  and  in  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  by 
which  the  great  life  purpose  is  to  be  worked  out. 
For  if  each  have  only  the  same  qualities  as  the 
other,  each  will  have  a  double  burden  to  bear — 
his  own  infirmities  and  those  of  his  partner,  so 
that  nothing  will  be  gained  and  much  be  lost  by 
the  partnership.  As  a  result  they  may  furnish 
the  unhappy  experience  witnessed  by  a  Scotch 
clergyman.  In  visiting  his  parishioners  he  came 
to  a  house  where  he  found  a  man  and  a  woman 
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engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Not  fully 
taking  in  the  situation,  he  inquired  for  the  man 
of  the  house,  when  he  was  told  to  be  seated  a  few 
minutes  and  he  would  find  out,  as  they  were  just 
then  engaged  in  settling  the  question  which  of 
them  was  the  man  of  the  house.  But  if,  instead 
of  this  sameness  of  qualities,  each  be  strong  in 
those  qualities  in  which  the  other  may  be  weak, 
each  will  be  a  helpmate  to  the  other,  and  will 
make  the  home  the  center  of  all  that  beauty  and 
beneficence  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Men  are  what  women  make  them ;  age  and  youth 
Bear  witness  to  that  grand  eternal  truth; 

They  steer  the  bark  o’er  destiny’s  dark  wave, 

'And  guide  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

In  state  affairs  the  same  distinction  is  exempli¬ 
fied.  No  state  policy  has  ever  succeeded  which 
ignored  the  individuality  of  the  people.  The  effect 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Spartan  government 
at  one  time  was  to  monopolize  the  relations  of 
home  and  school.  The  education  of  the  children 
was  committed  to  the  state  for  state  purposes.  At 
the  age  of  seven  years  the  boys  were  put  in  the 
classes,  where  they  were  brought  up  all  together 
under  the  same  discipline.  They  studied  and 
knew  only  what  the  state  required  and  approved. 
This  of  all  other  systems  seemed  best  calculated 
to  preserve  and  prosper  the  nation,  but  it  was 
under  this  system  that  the  liberties  of  Sparta  were 
crushed  out.  Her  free  soil  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  proprietors,  and  the  principal  bequest  she 
made  to  posterity  was  the  record  of  her  avarice 
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and  crimes.  Carthage  battled  for  seven  hundred 
years  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  trade.  Every 
individual  energy  and  enterprise  was  merged  in 
the  absorbing  interest  which  this  state  policy  com¬ 
manded.  The  result  was  a  type  of  civilization 
which  has  done  nothing  to  benefit  the  world  and 
a  signal  defeat  which  came  as  its  legitimate  fruit. 
The  policy  of  France  for  a  thousand  years  was  in 
the  same  direction.  From  this  cause  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  energies  of  her  people  declined,  and 
they  were  made  weaker  that  the  state  might  grow 
stronger.  For  this  purpose  her  fleets  and  armies 
were  enlarged.  For  this  the  metropolis  was 
adorned  and  beautifled,  while  the  country  was  im¬ 
poverished  and  the  people  enervated.  They  degen¬ 
erated  until  they  became  easy  victims  to  the 
self-educated  Germans,  who,  though  lacking  the 
polished  and  fashionable  exterior  of  the  French, 
were  full  of  the  great  impulses  which  belong  to 
every  earnest  and  progressive  race. 

One  illustration  of  this  principle  is  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  individual  energy  and  enterprise  is 
absorbed  by  labor  organizations.  Nothing  is  more 
unfriendly  to  the  laborer  than  to  infuse  into  him 
the  notion  that  he  and  his  family  will  be  taken 
care  of  whether  he  labors  or  not ;  too  often  instead 
of  rendering  him  more  independent  it  operates 
the  other  way.  The  demoralization  produced  by 
this  notion  is  often  made  worse  by  handing  over 
his  complaints,  real  or  imagined,  to  a  committee 
who  are  frequently  unknown  alike  to  him  and  his 
employer.  Still  worse  is  the  case  when  he  leaves, 
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as  he  often  does,  to  such  a  committee  the  prerog¬ 
ative  of  deciding  whether  or  not  he  has  or  ought 
to  have  a  complaint.  The  great  majority  of 
strikes  have  these  elements  in  them,  and  are 
fraught  with  more  of  danger  and  disaster  to  the 
laborer  than  to  his  employer.  The  influences  in 
which  they  originate  tend  to  take  away  from  the 
laborer  the  ambition  to  labor  and  the  incentive  to 
secure  the  rewards  of  labor.  They  perpetually 
foster  a  feeling  of  antagonism  between  labor  and 
capital.  These  organizations  have  a  proper  place 
and  work,  but  they  will  never  serve  their  real  pur¬ 
pose  until  they  seek  to  narrow  instead  of  widen 
the  breach  between  the  capitalist,  who  only  yester¬ 
day  was  the  laborer,  and  the  other  man,  who  is 
the  laborer  to-day  but  may  be  the  capitalist  to¬ 
morrow.  To  reduce  instead  of  enlarge  causes  of 
complaint,  and  to  discourage  all  unfounded  and 
imaginary  causes;  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of 
both  employer  and  employee,  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  effort  to  help  either  class.  In  this  class 
of  organizations,  in  political  work,  in  church  work, 
in  temperance  work—everywhere  is  there  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  mere 
fact  of  organization.  All  organizations  are  effect¬ 
ive  or  not  just  in  proportion  as  the  weakness  of 
one  person  or  class  of  persons  is  supplemented  by 
the  strength  of  another.  Outside  of  this,  and  be¬ 
yond  this,  they  may  be  more  harmful  than  helpful. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  allow  each 
individual  to  study  and  know  what  seems  best  to 
himself,  whether  it  relates  directly  to  the  welfare 
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of  liis  country  or  not.  It  leaves  every  man  to 
stand  in  his  own  lot  and  work  out  his  life  mission. 
It  places  the  high  hopes  of  our  country’s  destiny 
upon  that  freedom  which  enables  him  to  attain 
all  the  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable  under  the 
advantages  God  has  given  him.  It  rejoices  in  a 
citizenship  of  men  bold  and  proud  enough  to 

Shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 

And  think  it  an  honor  to  his  majesty. 

It  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  national  life 
that  God  has  given  man  sense  enough  to  manage 
his  own  affairs.  The  divine  law  implies  that  by 
making  him  responsible  for  his  conduct,  and  our 
government,  following  that  wisdom  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  just  laws,  assumes  this  much  of  every 
citizen.  The  mistake  committed  by  many  of  the 
older  nations  was  in  making  government  every¬ 
thing  and  man  nothing.  Man  was  taught  to  look 
to  the  state  and  minister  to  its  wants,  and  under 
such  a  system  it  was  usually  so  prolific  of  wants 
that  by  the  time  he  had  done  what  was  required  of 
him  to  relieve  them  there  was  nothing  left  for 
himself.  It  was  all  gone  to  the  state,  and  its 
machinery  was  so  intricate  that  it  never  got  back 
to  him  or  his  children  or  his  children’s  children 
to  the  latest  generation.  Here  the  man  is  every¬ 
thing,  the  state  nothing  but  a  servant  to  provide 
for  his  protection  and  open  the  way  for  his  de¬ 
velopment.  The  Pilgrim  fathers  when  they  broke 
loose  from  the  old  system,  and  came  over  to  our 
shores,  came  not  so  much  to  establish  a  govern- 
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ment  as  to  establish  themselves.  They  had  had 
altogether  too  much  government.  They  were  try¬ 
ing  to  get  away  from  that. 

Under  the  new  system  the  man  has  prospered. 
The  nation  has  prospered.  The  man  has  not  en¬ 
joyed  a  system  of  education  so  costly  nor  in 
colleges  so  renowned  as  those  wliich  grew  up 
under  the  old  plan.  He  has  not  needed  them. 
Here  it  matters  not  so  much  to  the  young  man 
where  he  is  educated  as  how  he  is  educated.  The 
poorest  log  schoolhouse  planted  near  his  mountain 
home,  with  no  other  ornaments  than  the  dewdrops 
of  earth  to  gild  it  and  the  sunbeams  of  heaven  to 
shine  upon  it,  has  been  as  highly  honored  as  the 
most  ancient  seats  of  learning,  with  their  spires 
and  domes  glistening  in  the  rising  and  setting 
suns  of  a  thousand  years.  Here  the  soil  has  not 
been  more  fertile,  nor  the  vegetation  greener,  nor 
the  skies  bluer,  than  in  other  lands.  But  by  some 
influence  our  wilderness  and  solitary  places  have 
been  made  glad,  and  our  desert  caused  to  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  triumph  of  individ¬ 
ual  thought  and  action  has  been  the  glory  of  our 
past  history,  as  it  is  the  grandeur  of  our  present 
prosperity. 

But  to  return  to  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
young  man  finds  himself  with  respect  to  his 
relation  to  society.  To  draw  the  line  correctly 
which  fixes  that  relation  is  one  of  life’s  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  most  important  problems.  He  should 
realize  that  he  can  serve  others  as  well  as  himself 
best  when  he  is  stripped  of  every  motive  to  cringe 
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to  anything  except  duty.  Let  him  carry  into 
society  whatever  gives  him  worth  as  an  individual. 
Of  course,  in  his  social  relations  he  must  make 
many  concessions,  but  it  is  not  so  much  by  what 
he  concedes,  or  agrees  not  to  be  and  do,  as  by  what 
he  actually  is  and  does  that  he  contributes  to  the 
elevation  of  others.  Socially  as  well  as  individu¬ 
ally  he  should  be  a  positive,  not  a  negative, 
quantity.  About  the  weakest  and  most  worthless 
occupation  is  that  of  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
a  slave  to  the  demands  of  fashion.  To  seek  noto¬ 
riety  in  that  direction  is  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
a  cheaper  article  than  is  elsewhere  asked  or 
offered.  The  price  is  high  because  it  may  involve 
the  sacrifice,  so  far  as  demanded,  of  that  inherent 
sense  of  propriety  and  justice  which  is  the  birth¬ 
right  of  every  one.  The  article  is  cheap  because 
it  adds  neither  strength  to  character  nor  support 
to  virtue. 

The  absurdity  of  fashion  was  well  exposed  by 
David  Crockett  when  after  his  election  to  Congress 
he  returned  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  to 
his  unsophisticated  constituents.  They  gathered 
about  him,  a  gveat  crowd,  to  learn  all  about  the 
fashions  of  Washington  life.  Among  other  ques¬ 
tions,  one  asked  him,  “What  time  do  they  dine  at 
\A"ashington?”  “Why,”  said  he,  “common  people, 
such  as  you  here,  get  their  dinner  at  one  o’clock, 
but  the  gentry  and  big  people  dine  at  three.  As 
for  the  Representatives,  we  dine  at  four;  and  the 
aristocracy  and  Senators,  they  don’t  get  their 
victuals  till  five.”  “Well,  when  does  the  President 
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fodder?”  asked  another.  “Old  Hickory!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Colonel,  attempting  to  appoint  a 
time  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  the 
station,  “Old  Hickory,  well,  he  don’t  dine  till 
next  day.” 

In  so  far  as  harmony  and  friendship  are  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  sacrifice  of  merely  personal  taste 
and  selfish  moods  to  the  customs  and  convention¬ 
alities  of  society,  the  sacrifice  ought  to  be  made. 
No  matter  that  many  absurdities  and  shallow  in¬ 
consistencies  result,  these  must  be  submitted  to 
as  gracefully  as  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  many. 
It  will  not  do  to  close  up  the  lines  and  find  fault 
with  all  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  day 
which  our  judgment  disapproves.  Very  often  we 
can  contribute  more  to  the  happiness  of  others 
by  a  little  acquiescence  in  foolery  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  distinction  is  between  a  compli¬ 
ance  with  fashion  when  it  involves  a  sacrifice  of 
principle,  or  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  that 
which  is  mere  nonsense,  without  involving  these 
other  more  serious  consequences.  Here,  if  any¬ 
where,  “a  little  nonsense  now  and  then  may  be 
relished  by  the  best  of  men.” 

Then  there  are  concessions  of  a  broader  and 
more  useful  scope.  It  must  be  understood  that  all 
men  have  some  good  side  upon  which  they  can 
be  approached.  It  is  no  mark  of  weakness,  but 
rather  of  wisdom,  to  seek  out  that  side.  The  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  reminded  the  Corinthians 
that,  “being  crafty,  he  had  caught  them  with 
guile.”  He  affirmed  to  them  again  that  he  was 
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‘^made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  some.”  The  man  who  is  most  directly 
your  opposite  has  some  points  of  correspondence 
with  yourself,  and  if  you  want  to  do  anything 
either  with  him  or  for  him  you  must  find  out  those 
avenues  of  approach.  When  you  have  reached  him 
in  this  way  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  easy  the 
access  has  been,  while  if  you  had  attemj)ted  any 
other  door  you  would  have  been  equally  surprised 
at  the  care  with  which  it  was  guarded.  Many 
people  have  a  hobby;  very  often  it  is  of  no  earthly 
use  to  you  or  anyone  else,  except  as  a  means  of 
reaching  them.  But  for  that  purpose  it  may  be 
quite  useful.  Many  people  have  a  strong  prej¬ 
udice  in  a  given  direction.  Upon  that  side  all 
avenues  are  closed ;  all  doors  are  bolted  and 
barred,  silence  and  hatred  and  chills  and  winter 
reign  supreme.  But  their  very  prejudice  in  that 
direction  often  opens  up  the  other  side  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  there  you  may  find  open  doors,  and 
green  fields,  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  much  to 
refresh  and  encourage  and  ennoble.  For  instance, 
some  people  have  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
money.  Their  idea  is  that  it  was  not  made  to  use, 
but  to  hoard.  But  their  very  prejudice  in  this 
direction  leads  them  to  invent  many  useful  ex¬ 
pedients  to  accomplish  much  without  money 
which  other  people  can  only  attain  by  the  use  of 
that  medium.  Then  others  have  a  mania  for 
spending  money,  and  their  very  prejudice  against 
economy  makes  them  of  some  value  to  society  by 
reason  of  the  facility  with  which  they  pass  their 
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money  into  other  hands,  where  it  cannot  do  less 
good  and  may  do  more  good  than  in  their  own. 

The  most  crooked  and  gnarled  and  knotted  tree 
of  the  forest  is  useful  for  some  purpose,  and  usu¬ 
ally  when  that  is  discovered  you  will  also  learn 
that  the  crooks  and  gnarls  and  knots  are  the 
things  which  give  it  the  special  fitness  thereto. 
The  ugliest  and  most  forbidding  specimen  which 
the  animal  kingdom  furnishes  has  some  work  to 
do  in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  and  its  ugli¬ 
ness  in  no  way  detracts  from  its  utility.  So  in  the 
human  kingdom  there  are  a  great  many  appar¬ 
ently  useless  creations.  In  a  small  minority  of 
these  the  appearance  is  so  striking  and  forceful 
that  with  all  the  light  and  knowledge  which  this 
advanced  age  affords  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  so  far  no  mission  has  been  found  for  them, 
and  are  tempted  to  say  of  them. 

They  creep 

Into  this  breathing  world  to  eat  and  sleep, 

And  know  not  why  they’re  horn. 

But  simply  to  consume  the  corn. 

So  far  there  is  apparently  no  work  they  can  do, 
no  purpose  they  can  serve.  But  as  to  the  great 
majority  of  these  crooked,  perverse,  and  uncon¬ 
genial  spirits,  there  is  some  work  for  which  they 
are  just  fitted.  When  that  work  is  found  it  will 
also  be  ascertained  that  the  very  Avarp  and  twist 
of  their  nature  is  what  gives  them  their  special 
adaptation  to  the  work.  When  Cromwell  sat  for 
a  painting  he  said  to  the  celebrated  artist,  “Paint 
me  as  I  am,  warts  and  all.”  Alexander  the  Great 
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on  a  like  occasion  was  prompted  by  his  vanity  to 
rest  his  hand  upon  his  forehead  to  conceal  the 
battle  scar  which  marred  his  face  but  better  than 
the  artist  told  the  story  of  his  ambition. 

The  more  experience  you  have,  and  the  more 
you  learn  in  the  world,  the  higher  will  be  the  esti¬ 
mate  you  put  upon  human  nature  in  the  rough. 
You  will  grow  more  guarded  before  you  decide 
that  this  ignorant-looking  man  does  not  know 
anything;  or  that  yon  homely  man  may  not  carry 
a  magnet  within  which  attracts  other  hearts  far 
more  lovely  than  your  own;  or  that  this  friendless 
outcast,  without  a  roof  and  without  an  ancestry, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  a  diamond  in  the  rough. 
Goethe  said,  ‘‘There  is  no  man  so  commonplace 
that  a  wise  man  may  not  learn  something  from 
him.”  It  is  said  of  Walter  Scott  that  he  could 
not  travel  in  a  stagecoach  without  gaining  some 
information  or  learning  some  new  thing  from  his 
companions;  and  if  he  could  learn  in  a  stagecoach 
he  could  learn  anywhere.  Dr.  Johnson  said  there 
was  not  a  man  in  all  London,  however  obscure, 
but  that  he  should  like  to  know  his  biography. 
How  often  you  have  heard  of  some  man  of  very 
broad  reputation;  as  you  went  to  hear  him  you 
imagined  to  yourself  the  manner  of  man  he  was; 
you  photographed  him  on  the  tablet  of  your  mind. 
He  was  all  there,  size,  dress,  appearance,  and  all. 
But  when  you  saw  him,  how  different  from  your 
expectation!  His  dress  may  not  have  been  at  all 
fashionable — quite  plain.  His  manner  also  was 
exceedingly  simple  and  commonplace.  What  he 
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said,  instead  of  being  in  any  way  wonderful,  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  obvious  and  natural,  and  so 
easy  to  get  at,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how 
he  could  have  said  anything  else.  But,  after  all, 
the  one  thing  about  him  which  perhaps  impressed 
you  most  in  his  appearance,  dress,  and  speech  was 
that  he  had  about  him  so  much  of  the  average 
man.  In  the  fields  and  shops  by  the  way  you 
passed  a  hundred  men  who  were  not  greatly  un¬ 
like  him,  and  it  is  just  because  there  was  so  much 
of  the  average  man  in  him  that  he  was  so  broad. 
His  best  thoughts  are  those  which  have  been 
thought  over  time  and  again  by  the  men  who  toil 
at  the  plow  or  by  the  wheel.  In  them  he  finds  a 
ready  response  and  a  quick  appreciation.  His 
association  with  his  fellow  men  had  been  wisely 
subserved  to  his  own  growth  and  education.  He 
had  recognized  and  profited  by  a  great  fact  in 
the  world  of  intellect  and  morals  which  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  world  of  nature.  As  you  climb 
to  a  lofty  eminence  you  will  find  that  other  peaks 
and  elevations  of  less  significance  will  appear  to 
rise  with  you.  When  you  have  reached  the  sum¬ 
mit  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  these  other 
points  which  you  know  to  be  of  less  elevation  are 
still  so  much  higher  than  they  seemed  when  you 
looked  at  them  from  the  valley  beneath.  So  as 
man  rises  in  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur  he 
acquires  a  better  appreciation  of  his  fellows,  and 
with  that  comes  the  power  to  assimilate  much  that 
is  valuable  in  them,  which  then  becomes  a  part  of 
himself.  So  it  happens,  strangely  enough,  that 
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they  may  find  in  him  a  refiex  of  the  better  part  of 
themselves.  Lord  Cockburn  said  of  Francis 
Horner:  ‘‘He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years, 
possessed  of  greater  public  infiuence  than  any 
other  private  man  in '  England ;  beloved,  trusted, 
and  deplored  by  all.  No  greater  homage  was  ever 
paid  by  Parliament  to  any  deceased  member. 
Now,  let  every  young  man  ask.  How  was  this  at¬ 
tained?  Not  by  rank,  nor  wealth,  nor  great 
talent,  nor  by  eloquence.  He  spoke  in  calm  good 
taste  without  any  of  the  oratory  that  either  terri¬ 
fies  or  seduces.  iMerely  by  sense,  modesty,  good 
principles  and  a  good  heart,  qualities  which  no 
well-constituted  mind  need  ever  despair  of  attain¬ 
ing.  There  were  many  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  far  greater  ability  and  eloquence.  But  no  one 
surpassed  him  in  the  combination  of  an  adequate 
portion  of  these  with  moral  worth.”  Now,  if  real 
solid  worth  could  do  so  much  for  a  young  man  in 
England  Avhat  can  it  not  do  for  him  in  our  own 
country. 

To  so  live  among  men  as  to  cultivate  and  bring 
out  that  which  is  best  in  each  is  the  great  purpose 
of  life. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  to  get  along 
with  some  people.  A  good  Methodist  asked  John 
Wesley  what  he  thought  as  to  his  marrying  a  cer¬ 
tain  woman  well  known  to  both.  Wesley  advised 
him  not  to  think  of  it.  “Why,”  said  the  other, 
“she  is  a  member  of  your  church,  isn’t  she?” 
“Yes;”  was  the  reply.  “And  you  think  she  is  truly 
a  Christian  woman?”  “Yes,”  said  Wesley,  “I  be- 
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lieve  she  is.”  ‘‘Well,  then,  why  not  marry  her?” 
“Because,”  replied  Wesley,  “because,  my  friend, 
the  Lord  can  live  with  a  great  many  people  that 
you  and  I  can’t.” 

How  often  we  reverse  this  appropriate  rule,  and 
aim  and  seek  to  discover  what  is  weakest  and 
worst  in  another  and  then  hold  it  up  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  discovery.  Or,  if  we  have  not  the  courage  to 
do  this,  how  often  do  we  do  worse,  when  we  stand 
by  and  view  the  spectacle,  with  greedy  eye  and  ear 
and  a  suggestive  silence,  while  somebody  else  more 
honest  of  purpose  and  of  more  courage  than  our¬ 
selves  does  hold  it  up.  We  so  readily  lose  sight  of 
the  real  fact  that  at  best  all  human  nature  is 
bad,  and  that  only  here  and  there  is  there  a  gleam 
of  pure  gold.  When  we  learn  to  so  live  that  we 
are  continually  looking  for  that,  and  that  only, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we  be  well  educated. 
How  often  do  men  “crown  the  statue  when  they 
have  not  crowned  the  brow,  and  pay  honor  to  the 
ashes  which  they  have  denied  to  the  spirit.” 

After  all,  our  true  relation  to  our  fellow  men 
is  to  aid  them  in  their  development  by  all  that  is 
best  in  us,  and  to  seek  aid  from  them  in  our  de¬ 
velopment  by  all  that  is  best  in  them.  But  apart 
from  this,  and  beyond  this,  all  conformity  to 
society  for  the  mere  purpose  of  popularity  or 
fashion  not  only  fails  of  its  purpose,  but  weakens 
and  enervates  the  man.  It  is  in  those  qualities 
wherein  you  differ  from  others  that  you  can  bene¬ 
fit  them.  Therefore,  it  is  your  individuality  which 
must  be  developed.  Your  own  special  qualities. 
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though  they  be  odd  or  eccentric  or  unfashionable, 
are  what  your  success  depends  on,  not  only  in 
your  own  groAvth,  but  also  in  aiding  others  to 
grow.  The  real  basis  of  your  growth  is  from 
within,  and  not  from  without.  If  the  young  man 
be  right  in  head  and  heart  it  matters  very  little 
what  legitimate  business  he  follow,  if  he  be  spe¬ 
cially  fitted  for  it  and  follow  it  well. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

There  is  an  essential  nobility  in  that  man  who 
pours  into  life  the  honest  vigor  of  his  toil.  If  he 
fairly  and  faithfully  advances  his  own  true  inter¬ 
est  he  thereby  contributes  to  the  elevation  and 
advancement  of  society.  Wherever  he  may  be 
found,  earnestly  and  zealously  making  the  most 
of  his  advantages  and  opportunities,  there  is  one 
of  God’s  noblemen  who  is  doing  something  to 
make  the  world  better.  Whether  he  be  found  by 
the  hod,  or  at  the  plow,  or  with  pick  and  shovel, 
down  deep  in  the  caverns  of  old  earth,  or  with 
compass  and  rudder  out  on  the  trackless  deep, 
let  him  be  gradually  rising  from  the  thralldom  of 
his  own  evil  passions  to  the  liberty  of  his  redeemed 
manhood.  It  is  no  small  matter,  then,  for  man  to 
properly  take  care  of  himself  in  this  changeful, 
eventful  life  we  live,  for  everything  else  depends 
upon  this.  Let  him  cut  down  every  bridge  around 
him  which  might  carry  him  away  from  his  own 
true  interests;  let  him  thereby  grow  up  into  all 
that  adorns,  enriches,  and  ennobles  his  own  man- 
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hood,  and  he  will  be  inspired  by  a  just  sense  of  his 
duty  to  his  brother  man,  fitted  to  be  an  ornament 
and  blessing  to  our  great  country,  and  prepared 
for  citizenship  in  that  grander,  nobler  common¬ 
wealth  which  shall  endure  forever. 

What  aid  do  books  furnish,  and  how  do  they  aid 
him?  Books  are  valuable  chiefiy  as  a  source  of 
inspiration.  The  greatest  and  best  lesson  to  be 
read  between  their  lines  is  that  each  mind  must 
itself  grapple  with  the  problem  of  life.  The  quick¬ 
ening  of  intellect  which  may  be  acquired  by 
reading  is  its  real  and  substantial  advantage.  If 
the  quantity  or  the  character  of  the  reading  be 
such  as  to  overload  the  mind,  or  hinder  its  activity, 
a  great  injury  instead  of  a  good  results,  no  matter 
how  much  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  process. 
A  man  loaded  down  in  this  way  may  be  a  cyclo¬ 
pedia,  but  he  is  a  cyclopedia  without  index  or 
arrangement.  When  you  want  anything  from  him 
which  he  has  acquired  in  this  way  he  cannot  find 
it.  He  might  as  well  not  have  it.  While  he  is 
hunting  for  it  you  give  it  up  or  go  elsewhere.  He 
is  like  a  poorly  trained  merchant  when  called  on 
for  an  article  of  goods  which  he  has  not  dealt  in 
lately.  He  bought  it  so  long  ago,  and  stored  it 
so  far  back,  that  he  only  remembers  it  now  as  a 
dream.  He  must  rummage  about  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  he  finds  its  locality,  and  then  he  will  pull 
down  with  it  a  great  lot  of  foreign  material  from 
which  he  must  sort  out  what  you  want.  He  might 
as  well  not  have  it,  for  life  is  too  short  for  you  to 
wait  till  he  finds  it,  and  while  he  is  hunting  you 
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leave.  It  is  not  the  men  who  know  the  most  that 
are  most  efficient  in  the  world,  but  rather  those 
who  can  make  the  most  and  best  use  of  that  which 
they  do  know.  To  read  books  well  is  to  converse 
with  the  best  intellects  of  all  the  ages  and  be  in¬ 
spired  by  them.  To  read  books  poorly  is  to  become 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  whose  very  riches  but  confuse 
and  whose  very  brightness  but  dazzles.  This  is 
so  of  good  books.  To  read  poor  books  at  all,  no 
matter  how  they  are  read,  is  worse  than  a  waste  of 
time.  It  is  not  by  adding  knowledge  to  that  al¬ 
ready  acquired  that  books  are  chiefly  valuable,  but 
rather  by  an  awakening  of  thought  and  extending 
its  scope,  so  that  it,  and  not  the  book,  may  add  to 
the  gTowth  of  the  man.  It  is  growth,  anti  not  ad¬ 
dition,  that  is  to  be  sought  and  obtained  by  the 
use  of  books.  The  greatest  truth  learned  from  a 
book  may  be  a  dead  thing  of  itself  to  the  reader. 
But  if  the  illustration  of  that  truth  in  the  act  or 
sacrifice  or  life  of  some  one  be  so  apprehended  by 
the  reader  as  to  excite  in  him  a  like  devotion,  then 
it  becomes  a  power  to  him.  To  have  its  real 
potency  truth  must  be  embodied  in  human  life 
and  conduct.  Gibbon  says  he  acquired  from  an 
aunt  ‘‘an  early  and  invincible  love  of  reading 
which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  India.’’  Fenelon  tells  us  that  “if  the 
crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  laid 
at  his  feet,  in  exchange  for  his  love  of  reading,  he 
would  spurn  them  all.”  The  French  historian 
Michelet  attributed  his  mental  inspiration  to  his 
early  reading  and  study  of  a  copy  of  Virgil.  To 
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better  purpose,  Jeremy  Bentham  caught  a  simple 
phrase,  “The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber,”  at  the  end  of  an  old  pamphlet,  and  he  as¬ 
sures  us  that  it  changed  the  current  of  his  thought 
for  life.  Dr.  Franklin  traced  his  entire  career  to 
his  study  of  Cotton  Mather’s  “Essays  to  Do  Good,” 
which  fell  into  his  hands  when  a  boy.  After  all, 
books  are  like  men:  that  one  is  best  the  reading 
of  which  makes  you  think  most,  while  that  is  the 
poorest  whose  influence  dissipates  thought;  just 
as  your  best  companion  is  he  whose  conversation 
awakens  most  thought  in  your  own  mind,  while 
the  least  valuable  is  he  whose  talk  breaks  up  and 
drives  away  your  thought.  Then  you  can  shut 
up  a  book,  but  not  always  a  companion.  What  is 
wanted  is  suggestive  books — books  that  are  not 
so  valuable  for  what  they  tell  us  as  for  what  they 
suggest  to  us.  To  this  class  belongs  the  Bible,  the 
great  Book  of  books.  Well  has  it  been  said  of  the 
Bible  that  it  is  a  book  whose  words  “live  in  the  ear 
like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten;  like  the 
sound  of  church  bells  which  the  convert  hardly 
knows  how  he  can  forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem 
to  be  almost  things  rather  than  mere  words.  It 
is  part  of  the  national  mind  and  the  anchor  of 
national  seriousness.  The  memory  of  the  dead 
passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood 
are  stereotyped  in  its  verse.  The  power  of  all  the 
griefs  and  trials  of  men  is  hidden  beneath  its 
words.  It  is  the  representative  of  his  best  mo¬ 
ments,  and  all  that  has  been  about  him  of  soft 
and  gentle  and  pure  and  penitent  and  good  speaks 
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to  him  forever  out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his 
one  sacred  thing  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed 
and  controversy  never  soiled.” 

One  of  the  most  obvious  lessons  which  nature 
enforces,  as  already  observed,  is  that  every  man 
should  have  a  work,  and  that  work  should  be  one 
work.  Each  bird,  and  beast,  and  twig,  and  tree, 
and  river,  and  planet,  in  its  own  way,  and  within 
its  lawful  limits,  works  out  unwittingly  and  un¬ 
pretentiously  the  purpose  of  its  existence.  “To 
every  busy,  active,  earnest  soul  this  whole  earth, 
with  its  glittering  rivers,  and  grand  old  moun¬ 
tains,  and  shadowy  vales,  is  God’s  school  and 
workshop  for  humanity.  The  broad  expanse  of 
ocean  is  the  canvas  thrown  out  upon  which  he 
paints  the  beauties  of  the  earth  and  mirrors  the 
glory  of  the  heavens.” 

God  hung  the  starry  roof  on  high, 

The  broad  expanse  of  azure  sky; 

He  spread  his  pavement  green  and  bright, 

And  curtained  it  with  morning  light. 

Another  lesson  which  nature  teaches  us  is  the 
power  of  truth.  Here  there  is  no  deception.  “A 
pound  of  water  in  the  ocean  tempest  has  no  more 
gravity  than  in  a  midsummer  pond.”  In  all 
seasons  and  places  there  is  an  integrity  of  nature 
which  at  once  commands  our  admiration  and  rev¬ 
erence.  The  wild  flower  in  the  deepest  recess  of 
the  forest,  or  on  the  most  inaccessible  peak  where 
the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod,  has  budded  and 
bloomed  and  faded  to  bud  and  bloom  again 
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through  countless  ages,  with  an  opulence  of  beauty 
which  rivals  the  roseate  hues  of  the  garden  and 
the  park.  Away  out  on  the  wild  wide  ocean,  with 
no  witness  but  the  lone  mariner,  and  no  compan¬ 
ion  but  the  elements,  the  rainbow  is  painted  and 
the  sunset  is  gilded  with  a  splendor  more  supernal 
than  that  which  is  observed  in  the  busy  haunts  of 
men.  Nature  deals  not  in  cheap  ornaments,  nor 
in  vulgar  ephemeral  tints  of  powder  and  paint, 
nor  does  she  rob  the  dead  for  a  borrowed  crown! 
But  her  jewels  are  genuine.  Her  colors  and 
crown  are  all  her  own. 

How  far-reaching  is  this  influence!  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  all  forms  of  culture.  In  childhood, 
when  the  coming  man  is  nearest  to  nature,  what 
a  lesson  he  is!  He  trusts  everyone  and  is  trusted 
by  all,  before  he  has  learned  the  deceits  and  tricks 
and  shams  and  false  colors  of  the  world.  His 
movement  is  grace.  His  voice  is  pure.  He  has  no 
difficulty  in  saying  about  what  he  wants  to  in 
language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Now, 
take  him  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the  fully 
grown  man,  farthest  away  from  nature,  ordinarily. 
If  he  wants  to  reach  the  highest  culture  which 
this  life  furnishes  he  must  get  back  to  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  that  child.  If  he  wants  to  cultivate  grace 
of  movement  he  can  find  no  higher  model  than  the 
child.  It  never  has  any  difficulty  in  knowing  what 
to  do  with  its  hands.  The  same  parallel  will 
appear  if  he  study  ease  of  expression  and  modula¬ 
tion  of  voice.  His  elocutionist  will  tell  him  that 
the  tones  of  the  child’s  voice  are  pure,  and  that  if 
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he  desires  to  so  use  his  voice  that  with  a  given  ex¬ 
penditure  of  lung  force  he  can  accomplish  the  best 
results  he  must  emulate  the  child.  Then  if  he  goes 
still  farther  and  higher,  and  seeks  that  cultivation 
which  will  lit  him  for  the  better  life  of  the  future, 
he  will  again  learn  that  “Whosoever  therefore 
shall  humble  himself  as  a  little  child,  the  same  is 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

So  of  literature.  There,  too,  it  finds  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  men  whose  writings  have  taken  the 
strongest  hold  upon  the  heart  of  mankind  have 
been  in  close  sympathy  with  nature.  Burns  and 
Goldsmith,  with  many  defects  and  small  advan¬ 
tages,  have  won  a  place  at  the  home  and  heart  of 
the  race  which  had  been  vainly  contested  for  by 
others  of  far  greater  abilities.  This  is  to  a  great 
extent  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they 
could  feel  and  portray  the  enchantments  of 
nature,  which  have  such  a  deep  influence  upon  the 
soul  of  man,  and  which  are  so  keenly  felt  when 
communicated  by  such  a  connecting  link  with 
nature  as  these  bards  were.  So  with  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  divine  truth.  Even  the  great  Teacher 
of  the  world  made  constant  reference  to  the  objects 
of  nature  around  him  for  the  purpose  of  illustra¬ 
ting  and  impressing  upon  his  unlettered  hearers 
those  inimitable  truths  which  have  grown  brighter 
Avith  each  age,  and  have  afforded  comfort  alike  to 
the  learned  and  unlearned  of  all  the  generations 
since.  His  constant  communion  and  sympathy 
with  nature  wonderfully  illuminated  the  pro¬ 
found  doctrines  he  exemplified,  and  aided  to  bring 
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him  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  those  among  whom  “he 
went  about  doing  good.” 

It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  sameness  of  nature 
in  all  ages  and  types  of  civilization.  There  are 
those  who  have  dug  down  into  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  that  have  been  buried  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  from  the  relics  there  found  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  delineate  the  life  of  the  people  who 
then  lived  far  back  before  the  beginning  of  written 
history.  They  tell  us  that  the  studied,  showy,  art¬ 
ful  life  of  that  people  differed  widely,  in  its  fashion 
and  style,  from  that  of  the  present  age;  but  that 
their  ordinary,  natural  life  was  significantly 
marked  by  much  that  characterizes  the  daily  home 
life  of  those  who  now  live. 

There  is  another  lesson  furnished  by  nature  to 
man.  It  is  a  painful  lesson,  and  yet  when  studied 
aright  it  is  the  most  valuable  because  it  leads  him 
in  the  right  direction,  and  tells  him  of  something 
better  farther  on  which  it  does  not  reveal.  This 
is  how  little  (by  reason  of  his  imperfect  faculties) 
he  can  know  of  all  the  great  treasures  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  beauty  she  possesses.  The  Scripture 
portrait  of  Eden  is  a  faint  glimpse  of  nature  as 
she  could  be  seen  had  man  never  forfeited  his  right 
to  again  look  upon  her  as  she  was  and  is.  Luther 
said  that  but  for  man’s  fall  the  leaves  and  fruits 
of  trees  would  be  brighter  and  richer  to  the  sight 
than  gold  or  silver.  Eobert  South  said :  “There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  clear  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  understanding  before  the  fall,  and  the 
obscure  discoveries  that  it  makes  now,  as  there  is 
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between  the  outlook  of  a  window  and  of  a  keyhole.” 
Everywhere  in  nature  are  intimations  of  the  in¬ 
finite  and  eternal  beauties  which  lie  beyond  human 
grasp.  As  man  peers  farther  and  farther  into  her 
unknown  and  unlimited  possibilities  he  is  aw^ed 
and  impressed  more  by  what  lies  beyond  than  by 
that  which  lies  within  his  reach.  The  drop  of 
water,  the  blade  of  grass,  the  leaf  of  the  tree 
is  each  a  mystery  because  of  the  world  of  wonder 
and  beauty  it  unfolds,  but  it  is  far  more  myste¬ 
rious  because  of  the  intimations  it  affords  of 
what  lies  beyond,  and  which  it  never  has,  and 
to  finite  mind  never  will  unfold.  The  purpose 
of  education,  with  all  the  processes  and  facil¬ 
ities  it  offers,  is  to  bring  man  back  nearer  the 
vantage  ground  he  held  in  his  primal  estate,  before 
the  fall.  But  with  all  the  advantage,  how  slow 
the  progress  he  makes!  He  at  best  just  gets  far 
enough  to  realize  how  vast  the  gulf  intervening 
between  man  then  and  man  now.  His  best  educa¬ 
tion  enables  him  only  to  so  study  the  wreck  and 
ruin  which  he  finds  in  his  present  self  as  to  form 
some  fair  estimate  of  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of 
his  primal  self.  The  knowledge  of  the  great  want 
of  his  nature  is,  after  all,  the  best  result  of  education 
to  man.  If  he  seek  education  as  a  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  perfection  he  will  fail  in  his  object  and  become 
the  victim  of  an  unjust  disappointment.  For  at 
best  he  can  only  learn  from  this  source  how  much 
he  Jacks  of  perfection.  Learn  all  he  can  of  the 
earth’s  crust  and  composition,  and  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  stars 
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and  worlds;  the  most  they  can  say  to  him  is  that 
he  never  can  fathom  their  mysteries,  nor  reckon 
their  beauties  and  wonders,  nor  write  out  the 
record  of  their  hidden  life.  If  he  reaches  the  point 
where  he  can  feel  impressed  with  how  little  he 
knows  and  can  know,  and  how  little  he  is  and  can 
be,  and  where  this  consciousness  will  lead  him  to 
turn  to  the  great  Author  of  all  the  world  and 
source  of  all  wisdom  and  powder,  and  seek  light 
and  guidance  from  Him,  then  will  he  be  well  on  in 
the  world,  and  will  have  begun  to  fulfill  the  legiti¬ 
mate  conditions  of  his  growth  as  a  man. 

For  when  the  young  man  has  learned  all  that 
men  and  books  and  nature  can  teach  him  he  is  still 
without  a  solution  to  life’s  problem.  He  is,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  not  farther  on  than  wms 
Socrates  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  and  is  ready 
to  exclaim  as  he  did,  after  groping  around  amid 
the  dim  lights  which  his  age  afforded,  that  how¬ 
ever  gladly  he  might  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who 
could  show  him  where  to  find  that  cause  or  power 
which  binds  and  holds  all  together,  yet  he  should 
never  be  able  to  learn  this  from  anyone.  Let  him, 
then,  know  that  the  supreme  lesson  of  his  life  is  the 
necessity  for  divine  guidance;  that  the  unalter¬ 
able  condition  of  his  growth  is  assimilation  to 
divine  character;  and  that  this  condition  is  in 
harmony  with  his  own  free  will  and  self-effort, 
for  he  is  exhorted  “to  work  out  his  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.”  The  religion  of  the 
Bible  is  the  only  system  of  religion  the  world 
has  ever  seen  which  recognizes  the  individual 
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growth  of  the  man  as  a  condition  of  his  fitness 
for  the  highest  estate.  When  men  and  books  and 
nature  stand  aghast  and  in  silence  before  the 
supreme  question  of  life  there  is  a  Book  of  books 
Avhich  sheds  an  effulgent  light  upon  his  pathway 
before  which  all  earthly  lights  pale  and  dicker  to 
extinction.  Let  him  know  that  all  needful  ex¬ 
planation  of  life’s  mystery  is  to  be  had  by  access 
to  the  great  Source  and  Author  of  all  life;  that 
wherein  the  light  of  science  and  philosophy  is  dim 
and  deficient,  the  want  may  be  supplied  and  the 
shadows  dissipated  by  a  nearer  approach  to  ‘ffhe 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning”;  that  though  he 
‘^understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and 
have  not  charity,”  he  is  nothing.  When  he  knows 
these  things,  and  so  knows  them  that  they  inspire 
his  life  and  mold  his  conduct,  then  indeed  is  he 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  his  growth,  fitted  for 
the  highest  good  to  men  and  acceptable  service  to 
his  God.  Thus  equipped  for  life’s  battle  it  may  be 
said  of  him : 

His  armor  is  divine. 

His  feet  with  victory  shod; 

And  on  his  head  shall  quickly  shine 
The  diadem  of  God. 


THE  HEROISM  OP  SAINT  PAUL 


The  life  of  Saint  Paul  furnishes  a  type  of  man¬ 
hood  so  exalted  that  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries  it  still  stands  out  peerless  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  world’s  progress.  In  all  history  no 
other  human  agent  can  be  found,  however  great 
the  measure  of  his  inspiration,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  advance  the  world  and  lift  humanity  up 
to  its  better  estate.  That  there  may  have  been 
others  of  a  broader  charity,  and  of  a  more  uni¬ 
formly  guarded  temper  and  conduct,  is  not  denied 
‘ — a  good  temper  is  not  the  highest  qualification 
anyhow — but  that  any  other  man  ever  lived  who, 
in  sunshine  and  storm,  so  faithfully  pressed  his 
one  work  and  so  heroically  fought  his  one  battle 
is  denied.  The  many  intervening  centuries  which 
have  come  and  gone  have  but  brightened  the  luster 
of  his  name.  Each  advance  step  the  world  takes, 
instead  of  leading  it  away  from  him,  but  brings  it 
up  closer  to  the  high  civilization  which  he  en¬ 
couraged  and  the  heroic  manhood  which  he 
exemplified. 

Born  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Christian  era, 
he  lived  in  a  formative  period  of  history.  Old 
systems  were  going  down  and  new  systems  were 
coming  up.  At  no  other  time  before  or  since  was 
human  action  capable  of  more  profound  and  last¬ 
ing  impression.  A  native  of  the  Greek  city  of 
Tarsus,  noted  for  its  learning,  its  commercial  im- 
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portance  and  industrial  activity,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  an  early  opportunity  to  study  men 
as  well  as  books.  For  in  trade  centers  and  in 
business  life  the  motives  and  springs  of  human 
action  come  nearer  the  surface  and  are  more 
obvious  than  elsewhere.  The  business  mart  is  the 
best  place  for  the  study  of  character,  because  it  is 
the  place  where  the  severest  test  of  character  is 
found.  For  this  reason  that  portion  of  the  clergy 
who  fail  to  make  a  study  of  the  business  side  of 
life  are  found  to  be  correspondingly  deficient  in 
their  knowledge  of  human  nature.  They  are  too 
often  misled  by  the  Sunday  face,  or  the  ostenta¬ 
tious  gratuity,  which  is  sometimes  dealt  out  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  less  grateful  but  not  less  just 
creditor.  But  Paul  was  not  a  slow  student  of  the 
living  page  here  opened  before  him  in  his  native 
city.  In  many  critical  situations  of  his  after  life 
he  gave  full  proof  that  he  was  a  thorough  master 
of  men  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  them  in  trying 
emergencies.  Witness  his  statement  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  that  he  had  been  “made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some.” 
And  again,  when  he  reminded  them  that,  “being 
crafty,  he  had  caught  them  with  guile.”  Witness 
also  the  tact  exhibited  in  his  management  of  the 
cowardly  and  superstitious  sailors  on  the  ship¬ 
wreck  voyage  to  Rome,  of  which  such  a  minute 
and  graphic  account  is  given  in  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter  of  Acts  as  to  afford  strong  inherent  proof 
of  the  narrative  from  its  exact  correspondence  to 
what  is  known  from  secular  history  of  the  rude 
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art  of  navigation  at  that  early  date.  Another 
advantage  which  Tarsus  gave  him  was  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Greek  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  This  also  was  an  important  link  connecting 
him  with  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  after¬ 
ward  called.  For  there  are  two  facts  which  mark 
this  early  period,  as  revealing  the  Divine  Hand 
opening  the  way  for  the  subsequent  advance  of  the 
gospel.  One  was  the  rapid  growth  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  language,  the  richest  of  all 
languages,  and  best  fitted  to  express  great  truths. 
The  other  was  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman 
empire,  binding  together  under  one  government 
all  the  civilized  world.  That  language,  so 
freighted  with  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  was  now 
spreading  its  wings  that  it  might  unwittingly 
carry  this  new  gospel,  which  its  own  philosophers 
despised,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  an  ever-advan¬ 
cing  civilization.  “For  the  Greeks  were  a  people  of 
great  mental  and  physical  activity,  and  at  the 
first  glimpse  we  get  of  them  in  history  they  are 
seen  moving  about  in  their  ships,  and  on  the 
shores  and  among  the  islands  of  their  native  seas, 
carrying  with  them  their  language,  their  litera¬ 
ture,  and  their  art  as  well  as  their  household  gods.” 
So,  too,  the  Roman  power,  by  uniting  under  its 
own  banner  all  people,  thereby  simplified  and 
aided  the  circulation  of  that  very  religion  which  it 
persecuted.  He  was  educated  “at  the  feet”  of  the 
distinguished  Hebrew  teacher  and  lawyer  Gama¬ 
liel.  Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  significance  that 
Paul  was  trained  in  part  for  his  great  work  by  a 
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lawyer — a  man  so  eminent  in  learning  and  so 
revered  in  character  that  he  was  one  of  the  only 
seven  men  among  all  Jewish  doctors  who  were 
deemed  worthy  the  title  of  “Eahban.”  Of  broad 
character  and  great  integrity  of  purpose,  he  has 
been  classed  with  Nicodemus  and  other  like  men 
of  his  time,  who,  though  lacking  in  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  of  Christian  character,  were  not  wanting  in 
that  manhood  essential  to  a  proper  regard  for  the 
Christian  religion.  Accordingly,  he  is  found  be¬ 
fore  the  Jewish  council,  when  they  were  about  to 
order  Peter’s  death,  urging  them  to  spare  his  life 
on  the  ground  that  if  his  religion  were  false  it 
would  fail  whether  he  lived  or  died,  so  that  his 
death  was  not  necessary  to  its  defeat  in  that  event, 
and  if  it  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  true  religion 
his  death  could  not  compass  its  defeat,  but  would 
be  a  great  sin  in  those  by  whose  order  it  was 
brought  about. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  sources  of  Paul’s 
education:  the  double  opportunity  which  the  city 
of  Tarsus,  with  its  learning  and  business  activity, 
afforded,  of  not  only  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
also  of  making  that  knowledge  available  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  life ;  these  advantages  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  training  at  Jerusalem  under  a 
teacher  of  liberal  mind  and  honest  purpose.  Thus 
equipped  Paul  was  well  fitted  for  life’s  battle,  and 
all  through  his  wonderful  career  he  was  fortified 
by  the  qualifications  which  corresponded  to  these 
respective  advantages.  He  was  not  only  learned 
but  practical.  He  was  at  all  times  and  in  all 
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places,  and  just  as  much  so  before  as  after  his 
conversion,  thoroughly  honest — honest  alike  in 
the  exercise  of  his  belief  and  in  the  execution  of 
his  varied  and  sacred  trusts.  In  his  later  life  he 
refers  to  the  persecutions  of  these  early  years  and 
affirms  that  he  then  believed  he  was  doing  God’s 
service.  The  candor  and  rugged  honesty  of  his 
life  is  just  as  apparent  before  his  conversion  as 
after.  There  are  those  who  are  never  charged  with 
dishonesty  in  business  affairs  who  are  yet  exceed¬ 
ingly  reckless  and  dishonest  in  their  belief.  They 
have  just  enough  lack  of  conviction  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion,  coupled  with  a  corresponding  lack 
of  manhood,  to  enable  them  to  scoff  and  sneer  at 
Christianity,  without  that  courage  which  would 
lead  them  to  make  any  considerable  sacrifice  to 
defeat,  any  more  than  to  promote  the  great  cause. 
Such  men  may  be  converted  and  saved,  but  they 
will  never  act  an  heroic  part  in  the  church  any 
more  than  they  would  in  the  world.  Eeligion  will 
always  make  a  man  a  much  better  man,  but  it 
can  never  make  a  very  big  man  out  of  one  who  was 
before  a  very  small  man.  Paul  in  his  worst  estate 
had  the  elements  of  greatness.  Had  he  been  a 
pygmy  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  his  conversion 
would  not  have  been  worth  half  so  much  to  either 
the  church  or  the  world.  He  was  a  positive  char¬ 
acter  and  so  bold  and  fearless  in  his  movements 
that  he  was  not  hard  to  find.  After  his  con¬ 
version  this  same  ardent,  enthusiastic  spirit  which 
had  rendered  him  such  a  dangerous  opponent  of 
the  gospel  now  also  made  him  its  most  illustrious 
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defender  and  advocate.  These  same  qualities  of 
manhood,  inspired  to  noble  purposes  and  dedicated 
to  a  good  cause,  made  him  a  hero  in  the  church. 

When  yet  a  young  man  he  is  introduced  to  us 
as  one  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  of  the  first 
martyrdom.  Finding  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
new  disciples  caused  by  the  alarming  tragedy  of 
Stephen’s  death  was  also,  strangely  enough,  ex¬ 
tending  the  gospel  to  wider  limits,  he  determines 
to  arrest  its  onward  course.  For  this  purpose  he 
obtains  a  commission  of  the  high  priest  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Damascus  full  of  “threatenings  and 
slaughter”  against  the  devoted  objects  of  his  pent- 
up  hate.  If  he  had  been  an  indifferent  witness  to 
the  power  and  energy  of  Stephen’s  preaching  he 
would  not  have  assisted  in  putting  him  to  death. 
Neither  would  he  have  followed  his  disciples  to 
Damascus,  and  when  converted  would  not  have 
become  his  worthy  successor.  But,  wide  awake  to 
every  encroachment  upon  the  traditions  of  his 
fathers,  he  beheld  the  success  which  attended 
Stephen’s  preaching  with  unmingled  hate,  and 
lent  his  hand  to  the  deed  of  blood  which  ended 
that  great  career.  Then  when  he  found  that  the 
little  band  of  followers  who  had  labored  with  the 
fallen  martyr,  and  had  sadly  laid  him  to  rest, 
were  scattered  abroad  preaching  the  word  as 
they  went,  all  the  fires  of  his  soul  were  enkindled 
against  them,  and  arming  himself  with  author¬ 
ity  he  hastened  to  the  work  of  persecution. 
As  he  nears  the  walls  of  that  ancient  city  he 
is  converted  in  a  manner  well  fitted  to  rebuke 
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his  ardent  persecutions.  This  was  the  oldest 
of  all  cities.  With  its  magnificent  buildings 
and  glittering  fountains  and  golden  fruits  em¬ 
bowered  in  the  midst  of  the  far-famed  gardens 
of  Syria,  it  was  the  pride  and  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  East.  These  gardens  formed  about 
it  an  environment  of  natural  beauty  which  be¬ 
longed  to  no  other  city  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
and  caused  it  to  be  compared  to  “a  handful  of 
pearls  in  its  goblet  of  emerald.”  At  midday,  in 
full  view  of  this  city  of  wondrous  beauty,  his  eyes 
feast  upon  the  prospect.  But,  suddenly  smitten 
to  the  earth  by  a  glaring,  blinding  light  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  the  beauteous  prospect  is 
cut  off.  Trembling  and  astonished,  in  darkness 
and  terror  he  is  confronted  by  the  divine  presence 
and  arraigned  for  the  crimes  of  his  life.  After  his 
conversion  he  became  the  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  work.  He  was  the  first  to  maintain  the  equality 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  under  the  new  dispensation,  and 
to  admit  the  Gentile  to  all  the  privileges  claimed  by 
the  Jew  without  exacting  from  him  the  onerous  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Fitted  by  his 
education  at  Jerusalem  to  understand  the  mysteries 
and  traditions  of  the  old  law  and  by  his  conversion 
fully  awake  to  the  liberty  of  the  new  gospel,  he 
was  now  called  to  stand  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
as  the  fearless  exponent  of  that  sublime  doctrine 
whose  purpose  was  to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of 
a  common  fraternity. 

Paul  exhibited  a  high  order  of  heroism  by  the 
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indomitable  purpose  with  which  he  espoused  and 
carried  forward  the  work  of  the  gospel.  A  man’s 
real  success  in  life,  whether  he  be  in  or  out  of  the 
church,  depends  more  largely  upon  the  purpose 
which  actuates  him  than  upon  any  other  single 
consideration.  Out  of  purpose  flows  character, 
and  out  of  character,  destiny.  Here  was  the  high¬ 
est  product  of  three  civilizations,  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Roman,  With  a  profound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  laws  of  his  country  and  a  deep  insight 
into  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  was  fltted  for  high 
place  among  men.  Thus  equipped  with  about  all 
that  this  world  could  give  him,  and  standing  at 
the  opening  door  of  the  new  era,  through  which 
came  the  ever-brightening  light  of  a  new  and  better 
civilization,  what  is  his  life  to  be?  Upon  the  one 
hand  are  the  honors  and  distinctions  of  this  world ; 
upon  the  other  are  the  poor  fishermen  along  the 
shores  of  Galilee  and  the  obscure  tentmakers  of 
Corinth.  But  the  light  w^hich  came  to  him  at 
Damascus  brought  both  blindness  and  vision,  both 
darkness  and  light — darkness  on  the  side  of  the 
traditions  of  this  w'orld,  and  brightness  on  the  side 
of  the  revelations  of  another  and  better  world. 
That  light  continued  to  be  his  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night  during  all  his  weary 
pilgrimage.  His  heroism  consisted  in  that  abso¬ 
lute  devotion  to  principle  which  made  him  fear¬ 
less  alike  of  the  threats  and  stones  and  prisons  of 
persecution  and  the  crowned  heads  of  tyranny. 
It  was  this  heroic  quality  w^hich  the  church  par¬ 
ticularly  needed  at  that  crisis  of  its  history  when 
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Paul  championed  its  cause.  All  the  influences  and 
ideals  of  life  were  then  wrong,  ‘‘The  church  was 
at  once  confronted  by  the  customs,  the  education, 
the  wealth,  the  power,  and  even  the  religions  of  a 
wicked  world.  The  citadels  of  government  and 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  which  had  been  planted 
for  ages  upon  the  wrongs  of  humanity,  were  to  be 
shaken  to  their  foundation  by  the  disenthralling 
power  of  the  new  faith.”  The  lurid  fires  upon  a 
thousand  heathen  and  pagan  altars  where  they 
had  been  glowing  for  two  thousand  years  were  to 
be  forever  extinguished.  The  tall  gilded  monu¬ 
ments  which  idolatry  had  planted  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth  were  to  be  torn  down.  The  doctrine  of 
caste  in  religion,  sustained  and  upheld  by  the 
teachings  of  the  fathers,  fortified  by  the  precepts 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  guarded  by 
careful  hands  down  through  all  the  ages,  was  to 
be  forever  abolished  and  universal  amnesty  pro¬ 
claimed  to  a  race.  The  long  line  of  middlemen 
with  priestly  robes  and  gowns,  which  humanity 
in  its  weakness  and  vassalage  had  lifted  up  to 
seats  between  itself  and  God,  were  to  be  disrobed 
and  torn  from  their  lofty  seats,  and  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  divine  mediation  announced  to  the 
world.  The  thrones  and  kingdoms  of  earth,  with 
all  their  trappings  of  grandeur  and  power,  were  to 
become  as  nothing  before  the  little  leaven  and  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed.  The  magnificent  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  vision,  representing  the  four 
great  empires  of  earth,  was  to  be  “broken  in  pieces 
together”  by  “a  stone  cut  out  without  hands,”  and 
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“•the  stone  that  smote  the  image’’  to  beeome  ‘*a 
great  motmtain  and  fill  the  whole  earth.” 

Snch  was  the  magnitnde  of  the  conflict  to  which 
onr  hero  was  called,  and  snch  the  divinelT  ap¬ 
pointed  weapons.  The  apostle  who  wielded  them 
snccessfuUy  exhibited  the  highest  type  of  heroism. 
To  him  life  was  a  perpetnal  conflict.  Danger  and 
death  Inrked  in  every  recess  of  his  pathway,  hut 
he  fearlessly  pressed  forward  in  his  great  work — 
first  to  Antioch  and  the  Asiatic  cities  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean;  then  hack  again  to  revisit  and  review 
his  work  ia  the  outlying  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  across  into  Macedonia,  where  in  obedience  to 
the  vision  he  fir.st  planted  the  banners  of  the  cross 
in  Europe;  then  to  Athens,  where  he  .stood  face 
to  face  with  the  art  and  learning  and  philosophy 
of  his  day  in  their  own  favored  citadel;  then  back 
to  Epjhesus,  where  he  encountered  the  silversmiths 
and  shrinemakers,  who  at  that  earlv  dav  had 
learned  to  mingle  piety  and  purse  in  their  single 
aim  of  money-getting.  They  had  managed  to  com¬ 
bine  the  art  and  superstition  and  idolatry  of  the 
X>lace  with  their  own  greed  for  gain  in  a  curious 
compound.  Every  innovation  which  threatened 
to  break  this  cherished  combination  they  met  with 
the  delusive  battle  cry  of  "Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians.”  They  exhibited  about  as  much 
honesty  of  profession  as  their  legitimate  success¬ 
ors  in  this  age,  who  with  the  .same  mercenary 
greed  raise  the  cry  of  "'personal  liberty”  to  protect 
a  more  unholy  and  illegitimate  traffic,  and  one 
which  cannot  live  under  any  condition  of  civiliza- 
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tion  which  reaches  the  highest  and  best  results  of 
personal  liberty.  After  this  to  Jerusalem  to  meet 
the  assembly  of  the  church  and  make  a  report  of 
his  great  work  as  a  missionary  teacher,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  faithful  effort  to  unite  on  an  equal 
plane  the  two  sects  of  the  church.  As  a  result  of 
the  prejudice  and  bigotry  there  existing,  and  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  conspiracy  to  take  his  life,  he  is 
arrested  and  carried  under  guard  to  Caesarea, 
there  to  await  in  prison  the  indecision  and  cupid¬ 
ity  of  the  Roman  governors,  Felix  and  Festus. 
During  the  two  years  he  remained  in  this  city 
awaiting  his  trial  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  faction  at  Jerusalem  to 
remove  him  to  that  place  for  trial.  They  wanted 
a  stronger  atmosphere  of  persecution,  and  for  this 
purpose  asked  a  change  of  venue.  But  they  put 
their  application  on  the  ground  of  a  change  of 
jurisdiction  from  a  civil  to  an  ecclesiastical  court 
as  the  more  appropriate  forum.  To  this  end  they 
brought  over  with  them  from  Jerusalem  to 
Caesarea  a  lawyer,  Tertullus  by  name,  to  argue 
this  application  before  Felix.  He  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  man  from  Gamaliel.  He  had  at  least  one 
quality  then  very  generally  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  good  lawyer.  He  was  a  great  liar.  His  argu¬ 
ment  appears  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Acts, 
and  gives  full  proof  that  he  made  the  most  of  his 
time-honored  qualification.  But  Paul  preferred 
the  Roman  tribunal  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  and 
when  he  found  that  Festus,  the  successor  of  Felix, 
favored  this  purpose  to  remove  him  back  to  Jeru- 
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Salem  he  at  once  appeals  from  him  to  Cmsar.  This 
appeal  puts  Festus  in  a  dilemma,  for  now  he  must 
send  up  his  record  to  Rome,  He  was  in  about  the 
same  predicament  as  a  magistrate  or  a  court  of 
this  day  is  sometimes  placed  when,  after  having 
superintended  one  side  of  a  case  for  a  long  time, 
he  is  suddenly  called  upon  for  his  record.  He  may 
then  find  that  while  it  is  an  appropriate  record 
for  his  court  it  will  not  do  so  well  in  the  higher 
court.  So  Festus  was  unable  to  make  up  a  re¬ 
spectable  record  from  the  irregular  proceedings 
which  two  years’  hate  and  spleen  had  accumulated. 
He  acknowledged  his  difficulty  to  King  Agrippa, 
who  happened  to  be  visiting  him  at  this  time, 
when  he  asked  him  to  examine  the  prisoner  that 
he  might  ‘‘have  somewhat  to  write,”  for  it  “seemed 
a  foolish  thing  to  send  a  prisoner  to  Rome  and  not 
withal  to  specify  the  charges  against  him.”  At 
the  close  of  this  examination  Paul  made  his  justly 
celebrated  speech  in  defense.  He  knew  the  civil 
law  as  well  as  the  moral  law,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  invoke  its  power  and  protection.  If  he  were 
on  hand  to-day  he  would  be  a  powerful  advocate 
of  law  and  government,  and  none  would  be  more 
fearless  and  effective  in  denouncing  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness  which  has  broken  loose  from  every 
quarter  in  these  latter  days. 

His  frequent  appeals  to  the  Roman  law  are  full 
of  significance:  his  appeal  at  Philippi,  and  the 
terror  it  brought  to  the  magistrates  who  unjustly 
and  without  a  hearing  had  committed  him  and 
Silas  to  the  dungeon;  his  appeal  at  Jerusalem 
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when  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Lysias,  removed 
the  instruments  of  torture  and  provided  an  escort 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy  men  to  carry  away 
this  solitary  prisoner  in  the  nighttime  to  Cjesarea ; 
and  this  final  appeal  at  Caesarea  to  Rome,  which 
brought  consternation  to  the  Roman  governor  and 
led  to  the  consultation  with  and  examination  by 
the  king,  Agrippa,  lest  some  slip  or  defect  in  that 
record  might  cost  him  his  head.  These  facts  are 
an  indication  of  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  the 
civil  law.  Yes,  it  meant  something  to  Paul  to  be 
a  Roman  citizen.  In  a  dark  age  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  debasing  civilization  this  stern  old  Roman 
law,  with  all  its  cruelties,  had  certain  rude  out¬ 
lines  of  right  and  justice  and  protection  which 
made  it  the  refuge  of  heroic  men  when  hunted  and 
hounded  by  church  bigotry  while  they  were  bear¬ 
ing  the  banners  of  a  better  civilization  and  a 
nobler  religion.  The  same  Providence  which  made 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  coincident 
with  the  spread  of  the  gospel  also  made  the  laws 
of  that  empire  a  shield  against  the  refined  cruel¬ 
ties  which  sectarian  hate  had  prepared  for  the 
persecuted  exponents  of  that  gospel.  In  Paul’s 
time  the  worst  place  on  earth  for  a  fair  trial  was 
an  ecclesiastical  court.  Whatever  improvements 
have  taken  place  since,  they  have  not  been  so 
marked  as  to  render  it  a  tribunal  to  be  desired  by 
anyone  seeking  redress  or  vindication  with  any 
assurance  of  ultimate  justice.  Many  people  who 
unthinkingly  complain  of  the  inequalities  and  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  civil  law,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
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call  them,  can  find  food  for  reflection  in  the  fact 
that  when  they  go  outside  of  the  fixed  rules  and 
landmarks  which  the  wisdom  of  centuries  has 
given  to  this  system  they  will  find  no  other  system 
of  human  enactment  so  equal,  so  certain,  and  so 
just,  though  it  may  profess  to  have  the  Bible  as  its 
chart  and  the  sanctities  of  a  holy  religion  as  its 
restraining  and  directing  power. 

After  his  appeal  from  Festus,  Paul  is  placed 
in  custody  of  a  guard  and  sets  sail  for  Rome. 
Exposed  to  many  perils  both  by  sea  and  land, 
he  finally  reaches  that  city,  then  the  capital  of 
the  world.  Four  or  five  years  before  this  time 
he  had  written  to  the  church  of  that  city  the 
most  important  of  all  his  letters.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  that  letter  he  very  beautifully  ex¬ 
pressed  his  fond  desire  to  come  and  see  them. 
But  under  what  sad  circumstances  he  now  comes! 
— an  aged  prisoner  to  be  put  upon  trial  for  his 
life.  Here  again  he  remains  in  custody  for  two 
years  before  his  trial  is  ordered.  But  he  loses  no 
time,  for  he  has  a  great  work  here.  He  remembers 
how  often,  in  severest  trial,  he  has  been  assured  by 
vision  or  prophecy  that  his  career  will  not  be  ended 
until  he  “preaches  to  them  that  are  in  Rome  also.” 
Here  as  elsewhere  he  exhibited  the  character  of 
the  true  hero.  The  real  hero  is  a  man  so  possessed 
of  a  great  thought  and  so  wedded  to  it  that  he 
remains  unswerved  by  any  surroundings  however 
unfavorable.  Tried  by  this  standard  Paul  out¬ 
stripped  all  others  and  lifted  himself  above  the 
stars.  What  was  darkness  and  difficulty  to  others 
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was  light  and  liberty  to  him.  See  in  what  im¬ 
prisonments  and  stripes  and  sufferings  he  carried 
forward  the  work  of  his  mission.  Many  of  his 
cherished  epistles  were  written  in  the  damp  and 
chilling  solitude  of  the  prison  cell.  His  address 
at  Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion  of  his  arrest  there, 
was  delivered  from  the  stairway  of  his  prison 
house  as  he  stood  before  the  people  and  the  mob 
bound  with  two  heavy  chains.  When  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  make  his  wonderful  address  be¬ 
fore  Agrippa  that  hand  was  chained  to  the  soldier 
guard  by  his  side.  He  was  frequently  scourged 
and  suffered  stripes  beyond  number.  He  was  a 
victim  to  every  abuse  and  indignity  which  the 
wickedness  and  cruelty  of  his  enemies  could 
devise.  He  experienced  the  severity  of  every  cli¬ 
mate,  endured  the  most  extreme  privations  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  poverty,  was  exposed  to  all  the 
dangers  which  attended  the  uncertain  modes  of 
travel  and  rude  system  of  navigation  belonging  to 
the  first  century.  Freighted  with  “the  care  of  all 
the  churches,”  over  mountain  and  desert  and  sea 
he  wends  his  wondrous  way.  Stopping  at  times, 
he  toils  for  a  scanty  subsistence,  or,  driven  by  per¬ 
secution  or  mob  or  conspiracy  from  one  city,  he 
seeks  another.  He  hesitated  not  to  rebuke  the 
weakness  and  vacillation  among  his  coworkers 
when  he  found  it,  as  he  marched  onward  to  con¬ 
quests  which  they  would  never  have  reached.  At 
Antioch  he  denounced  Peter  and  Barnabas,  be¬ 
cause  while  they  were  willing  to  eat  with  the 
Gentiles  when  none  of  the  opposing  sect  were 
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about,  when  they  came  they  withdrew,  fearing 
them  which  were  of  the  circumcision.  There  are 
a  great  many  of  that  kind  of  people  in  the  church 
to-day — those  who  fear  the  dominant  faction, 
whether  it  be  in  or  out  of  the  church,  and  whose 
Christian  associations  are  regulated  thereby.  For 
this  conduct  he  says  he  ‘‘withstood  Peter  to  the 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.”  At  Pam- 
phylia  he  moved  forward  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch, 
through  the  perilous  mountain  region  which 
frightened  back  his  weaker  brother  and  compan¬ 
ion,  John  Mark,  to  his  home  at  Jerusalem.  He 
was  so  deeply  affected  by  this  abandonment  that 
years  afterward,  when  his  second  missionary 
journey  had  been  planned,  with  Barnabas  as  his 
companion,  he  refused  to  permit  John  Mark  to 
accompany  them.  He  persisted  in  this  refusal 
until,  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Barnabas  (who  was  related  to  Mark  and  desired 
him  along),  it  was  finally  decided  that  neither 
Barnabas  nor  Mark,  but  Silas  instead,  should  ac¬ 
company  him.  This  incident  proves  two  things: 
one,  that  there  was  just  enough  human  nature 
about  Paul  to  remind  us  that  he  was  human,  and 
not  perfect;  the  other,  that  the  supreme  thought 
which  filled  his  soul  was  the  work  itself,  rather 
than  the  relation  of  the  workers  to  each  other.  It 
is  an  instance  of  the  limitations  of  human  nature 
to  be  found  even  in  the  greatest  of  human  agents. 
If  Paul  could  be  complete  in  only  one  direction, 
then  he  selected  the  right  one;  but  if  he  had  been 
complete  in  both,  then  the  story  of  his  life  would 
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be  relieved  of  this  quarrel,  which  has  a  peculiar 
sadness  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  meeting  on 
earth  between  these  two  noble  men.  Paul  went  on 
his  journey  with  Silas,  while  Barnabas  sailed  for 
Cyprus,  his  island  home,  where  he  afterward  lived 
and  died.  Even  in  his  last  letter  to  Timothy, 
which  was  the  last  of  all,  and  written  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  Paul  laments  his  utter 
abandonment  by  his  coworkers,  and  that  when 
upon  trial  for  his  life  “no  man  stood  by  him.” 
But  in  that  letter,  as  he  coupled  the  fact  of  his 
abandonment  and  his  imprisonment,  his  giant 
soul,  rising  out  of  his  chains,  reaches  the  full 
measure  of  his  triumphant  faith  when  he  exclaims, 
“I  suffer  trouble,  as  an  evil  doer,  even  unto  bonds ; 
but  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound.”  Chained  to 
the  soldier  guard  by  his  side,  with  the  chilling 
dungeon  damp  within  and  the  muttered  curses  of 
his  persecutors  without,  he  inscribes  upon  his 
faithful  parchment  that  sublime  exposition  of  the 
life  by  faith  which  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
has  been  chaining  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men  to  a  better  world.  In  all  dangers  and  trials 
and  discouragements  he  was  true  to  his  great 
trust.  As  he  rose  from  the  condition  of  a  perse¬ 
cutor  of  the  Christian  church  to  that  higher  estate 
in  which  he  realized  his  true  distinction  he 
anchored  himself  to  the  “Rock  of  Ages,”  and  amid 
the  floods  and  shipwrecks  of  travel,  the  storms  and 
fires  of  persecution,  and  the  thunderbolts  hurled 
from  sceptered  hands,  he  fearlessly  proclaimed 
“the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.” 
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He  was  heroic  in  the  character  of  his  oratory. 
There  was  a  deep  philosophy  in  the  notion  of  the 
ancient  world  that  oratory  was  the  highest  ac¬ 
complishment.  It  is  still  true  that  the  character 
and  manner  of  a  man’s  public  address  is  a  good 
revelation  of  the  man.  He  can  never  effectively 
conceal  himself  before  an  enlightened  audience. 
Paul  lived  in  a  time  when  a  public  speaker  could 
produce  a  more  distinct  and  powerful  impression 
than  now,  because  this  was  then  almost  the  only 
method  of  instructing  the  people.  But  without 
special  training  no  one  could  hope  to  succeed.  It 
w'as  an  age  w’hen  great  attention  was  given  to 
both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  public  speech. 
A  degree  of  polish  and  elaboration  and  finish, 
both  in  manner  and  thought,  was  aimed  at  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  day.  Even  so  genu¬ 
ine  an  orator  as  Demosthenes,  whose  purpose,  too, 
was  not  mere  stage  effect,  but  to  reach  results, 
passed  through  a  severe  ordeal,  as  is  well  known, 
before  his  speech  became  acceptable  to  the  cul¬ 
tured  Greeks.  Every  orator  of  that  day  must  put 
himself  in  training  for  the  business,  or  he  would 
fail  to  secure  an  audience.  In  view'  of  all  this,  w'e 
might  reasonably  expect  to  find  Paul  conforming 
to  the  ideals  of  oratory  which  his  day  afforded. 
But  instead  of  this  he  publicly  disclaimed  that 
“excellency  of  speech”  at  w^hich  the  Greek  and 
Roman  orators  aimed.  It  was  not  by  his  mere 
oratory  that  he  secured  attention  and  produced 
conviction.  He  had  a  higher  and  better  concep¬ 
tion  of  real  eloquence  than  any  of  the  schools  of 
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his  age  afforded.  The  great  characteristic  of  his 
speech  was  his  plain,  direct,  and  forceful  utter¬ 
ance  without  any  attempt  at  ornamentation.  For 
instance,  the  fact  has  been  noted  by  critics  that  in 
all  his  writings  there  is  but  little  reference  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
In  fact,  there  is  but  one  elaborate  illustration  of 
this  character.  Not  that  there  was  no  art  in  his 
speaking,  but  it  was  that  art  which  is  hidden  in 
nature  and  which  aids  and  enforces  the  exposition 
of  truth.  He  made  the  solemn  stirring  truths  of 
his  mission  to  so  stand  up  as  to  overshadow  all 
excellence  of  tone,  movement,  or  gesture.  His 
rhetoric  consisted  in  that  trenchant  and  powerful 
expression  which  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth 
ever  gives.  His  logic  was  illuminated  by  a  giant 
faith  which  fused  and  melted  away  the  arts  and 
technicalities  which  the  schoolmen  and  philos¬ 
ophers  had  erected  across  his  pathway.  There  is 
only  one  instance  on  record  where  anyone  went  to 
sleep  under  his  preaching,  and  in  that  instance  the 
sleeper  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  That  was  the 
case  of  Eutychus,  who  fell  out  of  the  window  from 
the  upper  chamber  where  Paul  preached  at 
Troas.  That  case  differs  from  modern  church 
sleeping  in  two  respects.  One  was  that  the 
sleeper  was  not  a  church  member;  the  other  was 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  excuse  for  the  default 
in  the  length  of  the  sermon,  which  on  that  occasion 
appears  to  have  lasted  nearly  all  night.  Eutychus 
held  on  till  midnight,  then  went  asleep  and  fell 
out.  Some  commentators  attempt  to  account  for 
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the  accident  on  the  ground  of  bad  ventilation. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  explanation,  for  the  sleeper 
occupied  an  open  window  and  had  about  all  the 
ventilation  there  was.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
clear  case  of  preaching  a  man  to  sleep  with  good 
preaching,  and  Paul  appears  to  have  taken  that 
view,  and  to  have  felt  that  the  young  man  was  not 
wholly  to  blame,  for  when  his  death  was  an¬ 
nounced  he  at  once  went  down  and  by  the  exercise 
of  miraculous  power  restored  him  to  life.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  gone  so  far  to  bring 
back  the  average  church  sleeper  of  modern  times, 
who  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  a  comfortable 
snooze  under  a  forty-minute  sermon.  There  are 
two  specimens  of  his  eloquence  which  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  not  only  in  his  history  but  in  all 
history.  These  are  his  defense  before  Agrippa  and 
his  address  at  Athens  to  the  men  of  Mars’  Hill. 

His  speech  to  Agrippa,  as  it  appears  in  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Acts,  is  the  story  of  his 
life  from  Tarsus  to  Caesarea  about  as  fully  as  we 
have  it  anywhere.  That  is  about  all  there  is  of  his 
defense.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  by  common  consent 
this  simple  recital  of  his  life  has  been  ranked  with 
the  great  masterpieces  of  eloquence?  The  answer 
is  that  its  very  simplicity  gives  it  such  high  rank, 
because  while  the  speech  was,  confessedly,  a  com¬ 
plete  answer  to  all  the  charges  that  had  been 
brought  against  him,  yet  it  contained  nothing  but 
the  unvarnished  story  of  his  life.  Now  when  a 
man  so  lives  that  the  story  of  that  life,  without 
addition  or  subtraction,  is  a  complete  answer  to 
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all  that  can  be  brought  against  him,  then  he  can 
have  no  stronger  or  more  eloquent  defense  than 
that  story  told  as  that  life  was  lived,  simply  and 
naturally.  Such  was  the  defense  which  Paul  made 
as  he  stood  in  chains  before  a  learned  and  profli¬ 
gate  king  accompanied  by  his  still  more  profli¬ 
gate  queen  and  their  attendants  seated  in  silence 
before  him  and  covered  all  over  with  the  glitter  of 
Oriental  luster  and  royalty. 

At  Athens  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
most  cultivated  heathen  mind  of  the  world.  The 
luster  of  their  intellectual  achievements  is  an 
illustration  of  the  highest  point  of  culture  which 
unaided  humanity  can  reach.  If  infldelity  had 
full  sway  in  the  world  it  could  boast  no  greater 
civilization  than  that  which  crowned  this  ancient 
city  of  the  gods.  Saint  Paul  found  Athens  just 
about  at  that  point  of  progress  to  which  infldelity, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  would  be 
able  to  take  the  world  if  permitted.  But  his 
audience  at  Mars’  Hill  were  not  only  highly  culti¬ 
vated  in  their  own  way,  but  they  were  a  religious 
people.  They  had  pushed  their  investigations 
upon  the  subject  of  religion  farther  than  any  other 
people  without  the  light  of  revelation.  There  he 
stood  upon  that  hill  where  the  most  awful  court 
of  judicature  had  sat  from  time  immemorial  to 
pass  sentence  upon  the  greatest  offenders  and  to 
decide  the  most  solemn  questions  connected  with 
crime  and  religion,  beginning  far  back  with  the 
legendary  trial  of  Mars,  which  gave  to  the  place 
its  name  of  Mars’  Hill.  He  was  surrounded  by 
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the  groves  and  temples  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Upon 
every  hand  were  the  gvaven  deities  before  whom 
their  deepest  devotions  were  offered.  Amid  such 
scenes  and  before  such  an  audience  the  apostle 
unfolded  his  great  mission.  They  had  one  point  in 
common  with  him.  They  were  very  religious  in 
all  things  ( not  superstitious,  as  the  old  version  has 
it),  so  was  he.  He  shows  his  good  practical  sense 
by  selecting  this  common  ground  as  the  basis  of 
his  approach  to  them.  He  recognized  a  principle 
which  has  since  been  finely  elaborated  by  Macau¬ 
lay  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  England, 
that  any  religion  is  better  than  no  religion;  that 
blind  reaching  out  after  the  true  God  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  consecrated  blocks  of  wood  and  stone 
is  far  more,  teachable  and  hopeful,  as  well  as  more 
honest,  than  that  condition  of  mind  which  repudi¬ 
ates  the  very  idea  of  a  God.  Accordingly,  at  the 
very  outset  Paul  commends  their  zeal  for  the  gods, 
which  so  thronged  their  thoroughfares  that  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us,  “It  was  easier  to  find  a  god  than  a 
man  in  Athens.”  Some  other  writer  of  that  time 
has  said  it  was  because  of  their  fear  lest  in  the 
multiplicity  of  their  gods  they  might  have  omitted 
some  important  deity  that  they  had  erected  an 
additional  altar,  which  they  had  dedicated  to  the 
unknown  God.  Saint  Paul  emphasized  their  zeal 
by  selecting  this  very  inscription  as  his  text,  and 
from  it  proposes  to  declare  unto  them,  not  any 
new  God,  which  would  have  been  a  grave  offense, 
but  only,  “Him  whom  ye  ignorantly  worship.” 
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Upon  this  manifest  recognition  of  divine  power, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  he  bases 
his  argument  in  favor  of  that  Deity  who  dwells 
not  in  shrines  made  with  hands,  but  is  himself  the 
maker  of  all  things.  From  this,  their  own  start¬ 
ing  point,  he  directs  their  minds  to  the  true  and 
living  God,  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  and  appointed  to  each  the  time  of  its  power 
and  existence,  and  the  limits  of  its  dominion. 
Paul  was  a  man  of  marvelous  sense.  He  was  quite 
unlike  that  mathematical  preacher  to  whom  Ethan 
Allen  once  listened.  The  preacher  drew  a  strong 
picture  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  race  in 
general,  and  of  his  own  congregation  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  race.  This 
view  he  attempted  to  relieve  by  a  neat  calculation 
according  to  which  about  one  man  in  a  thousand 
might  be  saved.  At  this  point  Allen,  who  at  the 
best  was  an  impulsive  man,  and  who  had  already 
grown  impatient,  grabbed  his  hat  and  starting 
for  the  door  said  to  the  man  next  him,  “Stranger, 
you  may  have  my  chance,  it’s  not  worth  waiting 
for.”  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  the  most 
delicate  skill  and  tact,  first  to  secure  the  attention 
of  these  Athenians  by  commending  the  only  good 
thing  they  had,  and  then  by  making  no  direct  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  one  great  evil  which  controlled 
them.  Although  his  soul  had  been  stirred  within 
him  as  while  waiting  for  Silas  and  Timothy  he 
had  looked  about  and  beheld  the  whole  city  given 
up  to  idolatry,  yet  he  utters  no  harsh  words 
against  their  cherished  idols  and  temples.  To 
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have  done  this  would  have  been  to  lose  the  only 
opportunity  he  ever  had  of  addressing  them,  for  it 
would  have  provoked  an  earlier  and  more  violent 
interruption  than  that  which  finally  greeted  him 
when  he  touched  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Herein  is  a  valuable  suggestion  showing  the 
unwisdom  of  so  attacking  evil  as  to  cut  off  the 
only  chance  of  reaching  it,  when  it  may  be  reached 
and  effectively  rebuked  by  a  more  judicious 
course.  There  was  doubtless  planted  on  that  day 
the  small  germ  from  which  afterward  grew  up  a 
great  church,  that  closed  up  the  heathen  temples 
of  Athens,  and  long  after  the  lonely  apostle  had 
passed  away  took  possession  of  the  celebrated 
Parthenon  and  dedicated  it  to  the  service  of  the 
living  God.  That  must  have  been  a  wonderfully 
comprehensive  sermon,  from  the  brief  outline  we 
have  of  it  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Acts. 
Here  within  a  few  lines  are  first  a  picture  of  man 
in  his  weakness  and  ignorance  groping  after 
Deity;  then  a  description  of  God  in  his  greatness, 
his  creative  power,  and  in  his  wise  and  beneficent 
government  of  the  world;  then  follows  the  urgent 
call  to  repentance,  the  warning  of  judgment,  and 
finally  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  This  sermon 
also  contains  the  announcement,  to  these  Greeks 
who  boasted  a  superior  ancestry,  of  that  funda¬ 
mental  axiom  of  all  civil  liberty,  whose  full  mean¬ 
ing  the  world  is  just  now  beginning  to  grasp,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
that  “God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men”;  that  self-evident  truth  of  all  just  govern- 
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inent,  before  whose  majestic  front  a  giant  slave¬ 
holding  oligarchy,  planted  here  upon  the  fairest 
continent  of  God’s  green  earth,  has  melted  away 
“like  the  morning  cloud.”  As  compared  with 
other  masterpieces  of  eloquence  which  that  age 
affords,  this  sermon  of  Paul  is  singularly  void  of 
the  arts  of  oratory.  It  has  neither  the  fulsome 
flattery  of  Cicero  nor  the  studied  graces  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  but  it  measures  up  to  that  higher  standard 
which  the  wisdom  of  centuries  has  approved  as  the 
model  of  all  true  eloquence,  the  fearless  utter¬ 
ance  of  truth.  When  Paul  preached  that  sermon 
to  the  men  of  Athens  he  stood  solitary  and  alone 
among  the  most  celebrated  shrines  and  cherished 
idols  of  antiquity  confronted  by  the  elite  of  the 
world.  But  right  there,  amid  these  proud  monu¬ 
ments  of  art  and  idolatry,  he  reared  a  monument 
which  far  outtops  them  all,  and  that  will  shine 
with  undimmed  luster  long  after  the  most  zealous 
antiquarian  will  fail  to  unearth  a  single  temple, 
or  an  idol,  amid  the  ruins  of  Athens. 

He  was  heroic  in  faith ;  deeply  afflicted  by  bodily 
infirmities  and  prone  to  melancholy  and  distrust 
of  self,  but  engaged  in  a  conflict  so  pressing  and 
relentless  as  to  require  the  utmost  powers  of  en¬ 
durance  and  the  most  hopeful  spirit.  While  no 
man  was  naturally  more  dependent  upon  personal 
sympathy  and  friendships,  yet  as  he  traveled  to 
new  and  untried  fields  to  plant  the  banner  of  the 
cross  his  pathway  was  so  environed  by  danger  and 
persecution  that  he  was  often  abandoned  by  his 
comrades.  His  personal  appearance  and  address. 
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so  far  as  indicated  both  by  scripture  and  tradition, 
were  far  from  prepossessing,  yet  he  was  called  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  kings  and  princes,  and  to  the 
masters  of  art  and  oratory  throughout  the  world. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  his  wonderful 
success?  By  what  means  was  he  “out  of  weakness 
made  strong”?  Here,  again,  is  one  of  the  lessons 
so  often  repeated  in  all  the  divine  plans,  and  yet 
so  slow  to  be  learned  by  many  of  the  successors  of 
Paul.  The  greatest  peril  of  the  church  to-day  is 
the  tendency  to  rely  upon  numbers  and  wealth 
and  favorable  circumstance  as  a  substitute  for 
divine  power.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  in 
view  of  the  attractions  of  society,  and  the  con¬ 
formity  of  those  who  are  in  the  church  as  well  as 
those  out  of  it  to  the  behests  of  mere  fashion,  it 
does  not  require  just  as  much  heroism  to  effect¬ 
ively  preach  the  gospel  in  this  century  as  it  did 
in  the  first  century.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
then  that  the  people  of  God  are  to  be  “not  con¬ 
formed  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,”  but  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  renewing  of  their  mind,  that  they 
“may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and 
perfect  will  of  God.”  It  is  as  true  now  as  then 
that  “God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty.”  Paul’s  very  consciousness  of  weakness 
led  him  nearer  to  the  great  source  of  all  power. 
His  afflictions  and  sufferings  put  him  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  Sufferer  of  Calvary,  and  led  him 
in  every  trial  to  cling  more  closely  to  him. 
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He  says  to  Agrippa,  “Having  obtained  help 
of  God,  I  continue  to  this  day.”  In  every  ex¬ 
tremity  he  found  God’s  opportunity.  Bruised  and 
bleeding  from  many  stripes,  his  manhood  de¬ 
graded,  and  his  rights  of  citizenship  violated,  he 
was  thrust  into  the  inner  prison  at  Philippi  and 
his  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  It  was  a  singular 
time  and  place  to  organize  a  prayer  meeting,  in 
that  old  Roman  dungeon.  But  at  midnight  he 
and  Silas  raised  their  voices  in  prayer  and  song 
to  that  God  before  whom  prisons  and  graves  alike 
surrender  their  victims.  In  the  tumult  of  quak¬ 
ing  prison  walls,  unbolting  doors,  and  clanking 
chains  falling  from  the  tortured  limbs  of  prisoners, 
the  affrighted  and  trembling  jailer,  first  attempt¬ 
ing  suicide  in  atonement  for  his  supposed  neglect 
of  duty,  finally  with  all  his  house  commits  him¬ 
self  to  the  peaceful  way  of  that  higher  life  which 
Paul  exemplified.  When  imprisoned  in  the  for¬ 
tress  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  same  night  that  the 
conspiracy  to  take  his  life  was  developing  out¬ 
side,  and  at  a  time  when  the  future  seemed  dark 
and  there  was  least  prospect  of  his  ever  preaching 
at  Rome,  a  vision  appears  to  him  with  the  wel¬ 
come  announcement,  “Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul:  for 
as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must 
thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome.”  Again,  on  the 
way  to  Rome,  amid  storm  and  shipwreck  and 
treacherous  sailors,  he  stood  forth,  the  master  of 
the  situation,  and  held  up  in  his  manacled  hand 
a  new  dispatch,  which  somehow,  without  cable  or 
’phone,  had  reached  him,  saying,  “Fear  not,  Paul; 
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thou  must  be  brought  before  Csesar:  and  lo,  God 
hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee.”  Just 
before  his  departure  for  Jerusalem  on  the  same 
fateful  journey  which  resulted  in  his  arrest  there, 
and  his  escort  to  Caesarea,  and  subsequent  ship¬ 
wreck  voyage  to  Eome,  he  met  by  appointment  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  at  the  harbor  of 
Miletus.  They  had  come  over  in  obedience  to  his 
summons  to  hear  his  farewell  words.  They  repre¬ 
sented  a  great  church  in  that  city  which  had  been 
built  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Diana, 
which  embodied  the  idolatry  that  ever  confronted 
him.  To  these  official  representatives  of  such  a 
church  the  farewell  address  of  its  founder  must 
have  had  a  profound  interest.  In  that  address  he 
reminds  them  that  they  will  see  his  face  no  more, 
and  asks  them  to  remember  how  that  for  the  space 
of  three  years  he  had  ceased  not  night  and  day,  in 
tears  and  trials,  to  warn  every  one  of  them,  and 
how  he  had  labored  with  his  own  hands  to  support 
himself  and  his  coworkers.  He  also  adds  to  this 
summary  of  his  labors  and  sufferings  the  sad  and 
significant  announcement  that  he  now  goes  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  assurance  from  the  Spirit  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  him  there.  After  leav¬ 
ing  them  he  meets  disciples  and  prophets  on  the 
way,  who  entreat  him  because  of  this  divine  warn¬ 
ing  to  change  his  purpose.  But  he  heroically  an¬ 
swers  them,  ‘‘I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but 
also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.”  So  far  as  personal  safety  was  concerned 
it  was  clear  both  by  prophecy  and  experience  that 
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he  should  not  go,  but  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the 
church  was  concerned  it  was  made  clearer  by  his 
heroic  faith  that  he  should  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
he  went.  With  great  natural  defects  in  his  com¬ 
position  he  had  the  combined  powers  of  the  world 
to  contend  against,  and  yet  he  came  out  of  the 
contest  victorious.  With  a  storm  cloud  of  wrath 
continually  overhanging  his  pathway,  and  the 
scathing  lightnings  of  persecution  playing  about 
his  footsteps,  he  emerged  from  the  conflict  a  con¬ 
queror,  the  noblest  and  grandest,  next  his  divine 
Master,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  his  faith 
which  gave  to  his  character  that  symmetry  and 
beauty  and  power  which  has  challenged  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  succeeding  ages.  As  when  some  tall 
mountain  cliff,  with  huge  and  cragged  proportions, 
is  overhung  by  the  storm  cloud,  looking  at  it  from 
the  valley  beneath  we  behold  nothing  of  beauty  or 
symmetry  in  its  irregular  outlines  as  they  are  im¬ 
printed  upon  the  dark  and  rayless  cloud.  But 
now  the  light  of  heaven  breaks  the  cloud,  and 
pours  through  its  luster  upon  the  mountain,  un¬ 
til  every  cavernous  precinct  is  illuminated  and 
every  crag  and  peak  becomes  radiant  with  the 
glorious  sunshine.  So  with  Paul.  As  he  walked 
“beneath  the  world’s  dread  frown,”  borne  down 
with  toil  and  suffering,  we  discover  many  recesses 
of  weakness  and  sharp  angles  of  defect  in  his 
character,  not  conforming  to  the  general  portrait 
which  his  full  life  casts.  But  his  wonderful  faith 
was  the  light  which  gave  harmony  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  his  character  and  life,  and  melted  away 
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the  mountains  of  difficulty  which  rose  in  the  path 
of  his  triumphant  progress. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  that  the  supreme 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  story  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  life  is  the  value  of  his  example  to  the  church. 
To  the  class  of  men  who  are  his  honored  successors 
as  heralds  of  the  cross  this  example  ought  to  be  an 
ever-increasing  force,  and  a  perennial  power  press¬ 
ing  them  forward  to  the  grandest  possibilities  of 
their  great  calling.  If  he,  with  such  inherent 
defects  and  such  external  opposition,  driving  him 
with  a  relentless  hate  from  seacoast  to  island  and 
from  city  mob  to  mountain  peril — if  he  could  ac¬ 
complish  so  much  what  ought  they  not  do  in  this 
brighter  and  better  day,  when  they  walk  the  high¬ 
ways  of  earth  the  acknowledged  benefactors  of 
men  and  vicegerents  of  God?  To  the  body  of  the 
church  this  example  affords  an  argument  for  their 
great  cause  which  has  stood  unanswered  during 
all  the  intervening  centuries.  If  the  gospel  which 
he  preached  be  not  true,  then  there  is  nothing  in 
all  the  art  or  device  or  learning  of  man  to  answer 
or  explain  the  unparalleled  sum  of  labor  and  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  which  is  bound  up  in  this  heroic 
life.  No  other  cause  has  ever  furnished  or  been 
supported  by  an  argument  of  such  vast  power.  As 
the  story  of  his  life  was  a  complete  defense  to  all 
the  charges  brought  against  him  when  he  stood  be¬ 
fore  Agrippa,  so  this  story  is  now  to  his  church 
a  complete  answer  as  she  stands  before  the 
world.  This  little  church  which  in  his  day 
was  planted  with  his  toil  amid  the  temples  of 
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idolatry,  and  watered  with  his  blood  and  tears 
amid  the  stones  and  prisons  of  Jewish  hate,  in  this 
day  sits  enthroned  in  power  and  majesty  in  the 
high  places  of  earth,  extending  her  peaceful  reign 
over  the  fastnesses  of  every  continent,  and  min¬ 
istering  peace  and  gladness  to  the  islands  of  every 
ocean. 

Though  earthquake  shocks  are  threatening  her. 
And  tempests  are  abroad; 

Unshaken  as  eternal  hills, 

Immovable  she  stands, 

A  mountain  that  shall  fill  the  earth, 

A  house  not  made  with  hands. 

During  his  ministry  at  Eome  he  was  himself 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  sermons.  With  venerable 
form  stooped  and  scarred  by  the  sufferings  and 
trials  of  life,  he  yet  carried  his  conquests  up  to 
the  very  seat  and  family  of  royal  authority  and 
dominion.  For  he  does  not  fail  to  remind  us  that 
he  had  converts  even  in  Caesar’s  household.  His 
abated  energies  checked  by  the  clanking  chain 
which  linked  him  to  the  soldier  guard,  he  yet  made 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars  to  tremble  and  shook  the 
old  imperial  throne  to  its  foundation.  By  his 
faithful  messengers  and  his  letters,  though  in 
bonds  himself,  he  sends  out  comfort  and  consola¬ 
tion  to  all  the  Gentile  churches  throughout  the 
Eoman  empire.  Himself  confined  at  Eome,  he 
stretches  forth  his  fettered  hand  from  day  to  day, 
proclaiming  to  the  multitudes  who  thronged  his 
prison  house  the  imperishable  truths  of  the  gospel. 
It  was  a  fitting  close  to  such  an  illustrious  career 
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that,  commended  by  a  life  of  the  most  ennobling 
sacrifice  and  with  a  renewed  faith,  he  should  in 
his  last  days  stand  up  amid  his  chains  and  persecu¬ 
tions  in  this  metropolis  of  earth  and  minister  the 
cup  of  salvation  to  the  lips  of  a  fallen  world. 
Standing  thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between 
the  sufferings  of  the  past  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
future,  as  he  reviewed  his  eventful  career,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  utterance  to  that  heroic  sentiment 
which  has  croAvned  the  memory  of  his  departure 
with  an  undying  luster  and  inspired  the  church 
militant  to  an  unconquerable  zeal :  have  fought 

a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith.” 
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DECORATION  DAY  ADDRESS,  LOCK  HAVEN, 
PA.,  MAY  29,1880 

To  every  individual  there  are  two  spots  of 
ground  dearer  than  all  earth  besides.  One  is  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
around  which  cluster  the  brightest  and  best  mem¬ 
ories  of  life.  To  it  he  will  come  back  again,  with 
ever-increasing  devotion,  as  the  years  crowd  upon 
him  and  the  friends  of  his  youth  one  by  one  pass 
away.  Though  he  have  to  cross  ^‘mountain  and 
desert  and  sea,”  still  he  will  come,  that  he  may 
look  once  more  upon  the  green  grass  which  over¬ 
hangs  the  brook  and  overtwines  the  pebbled  path 
along  which  he  tramped  in  his  boyhood  days.  The 
other  is  that  small  inclosure  which  “urns  the 
ashes”  of  his  kindred.  In  the  flush  and  vigor  of 
early  manhood  he  will  turn  aside  from  its  absorb¬ 
ing  activities  to  the  unturfed  mound,  and  standing 
there  with  uncovered  head  he  will  pay  the  tribute 
of  sorrow  to  the  memory  of  his  loved  and  lost. 
Then  again  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  age  he 
will  come  back  to  this  now  turfed  mound — hid 
away  among  the  green  growth  of  the  years  gone — 
and  standing  there  with  form  bended,  and  face 
furrowed,  and  hair  silvered  with  age,  he  will  learn 
the  double  lesson  of  mortality  and  immortality 
which  that  simple  scene  impresses. 
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The  home  place  and  the  burial  place  come 
closer  together,  and  the  path  between  them  is 
worn  deeper  and  deeper,  as  the  years  come  and  go 
with  ever-quickening  pace;  so  that  in  the  serene 
evening  of  life,  when  all  its  toils  and  cares  are 
ended,  man  beholds  the  light  of  experience  which 
shines  upon  the  one  blend  with  the  light  of  reve¬ 
lation  which  pierces  the  dark  depths  of  the  other. 
Thus  blended  this  dual  light  illuminates  his  way 
to  that  home  beyond  the  grave,  where  no  tears  nor 
sorrow  nor  death  ever  come.  This  sentiment  of 
regard  for  the  memory  of  departed  kindred,  and 
veneration  of  their  last  resting  place,  is  universal. 
To  the  mind  of  the  ancients  it  was  a  kind  of  revela¬ 
tion,  suggesting  to  them  the  sublime  doctrine  of 
immortality;  and  to  us,  in  this  Christian  age,  it 
is  still  a  beautiful  omen  that,  “If  a  man  die,”  he 
shall  “live  again.” 

The  soul,  secure  iu  her  existence,  smilesi 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 

But  thou  Shalt  fiourish  in  immortal  youth. 

Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 

The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

The  tribute  we  pay  the  soldier  dead  is,  however, 
prompted  by  a  broader  sympathy  and  a  more  un¬ 
selfish  devotion.  It  is  the  offering  which  patriot¬ 
ism  inspires  her  living  votaries  to  bring  to  the 
graves  of  her  dead  heroes.  These  flowers,  fresh 
and  fragrant  as  the  breath  of  the  springtime,  are 
fitting  symbols  of  the  fresh  lives  and  fragrant 
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deeds  of  our  fallen  defenders.  Pericles,  when  de¬ 
livering  the  funeral  oration  of  those  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Samos,  twenty-three  centuries  ago, 
lamented  the  fact  that  so  many  young  men  had 
been  stricken  down,  and  in  speaking  of  this  sad 
effect  said  that  “The  year  has  lost  its  spring.” 
The  same  figure  might  well  have  been  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  our  great  loss.  The  beauty  of  these  flowers 
will  soon  fade  and  their  sweetness  waste  away, 
but  the  beauty  of  their  lives  and  the  fragrance  of 
their  deeds  will  last  throughout  all  the  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  men  and  women,  who  will  yearly  come 
with  new  hands  of  affection  and  with  fresh  gar¬ 
lands  to  deck  their  honored  tombs.  This  simple 
memorial,  thus  renewed  from  year  to  year  by  liv¬ 
ing  hands,  is  a  more  appropriate  and  more  endur¬ 
ing  testimonial  than  polished  shafts  of  dead  marble 
or  costly  statuary  of  lifeless  bronze.  The  flowers 
are  as  “fresh  and  fragrant  to-day  as  when  five 
thousand  years  ago  they  were  first  placed  by  lov¬ 
ing  hands  over  the  graves  of  a  nation’s  fallen 
warriors”;  and  “down  to  the  latest  period  of  re¬ 
corded  time”  they  will  continue  the  same  fit  tokens 
of  a  nation’s  gratitude  and  love.  For  this  is  no 
new  ceremony.  As  far  back  in  history  or  tra¬ 
dition  as  men  have  been  found  who  loved  even 
home  and  kindred  less  than  country,  and  have 
willingly  left  the  one  to  battle  and  die  for  the 
other,  that  far  back  do  we  learn  of  ceremonies  like 
this  in  which  humanity  has  paid  homage  to  their 
memory.  The  learned  Egyptians,  the  enlightened 
Athenians,  and  the  warlike  Eomans — all  nations 
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civilized  and  barbarian — alike  honored  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  those  who  fell  in  battle. 

But  the  history  of  other  nations  furnishes  no 
sufficient  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  either  the 
character  of  the  men  who  composed  the  Union 
army  or  the  justness  of  the  cause  to  which  so  many 
of  them  gave  their  lives.  They  were  eminently  an 
intelligent  and  patriotic  soldiery.  They  were  fit 
representatives  of  a  system  which  furnishes  the 
elements  of  edncation  to  poor  and  rich  alike,  and 
secnres  equal  rights  to  all.  They  knew  what  they 
fought  for.  It  was  not  for  empire,  nor  to  gratify 
an  ambitious  leadership ;  but  to  preserve  a  govern¬ 
ment,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been 
preserved — “a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.”  Such  a  government  is  the 
highest  type  of  national  life.  It  requires  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  civilization  to  maintain  it  and  the 
most  intelligent  patriotism  to  preserve  it.  Every 
other  nation  based  upon  the  idea  of  man’s  capacity 
for  self-government  had  either  gradually  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  encroachments  of  monarchy  or  been 
blotted  from  the  map  of  history.  The  one-man 
power  had  sown  the  seeds  of  conflict  and  reaped 
the  fruits  of  conquest  for  sixty  centuries.  To  our 
brave  ancestors  who  first  peopled  this  land  there 
were  few  bright  spots  in  history  for  their  en¬ 
couragement.  But  they  had  cut  themselves  loose 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  planted  their  rude 
homes  so  far  away  from  the  bnsy  haunts  of  life 
that  the  rough  elements  with  which  they  came  in 
contact,  the  rugged  mountains,  the  unfettered 
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rivers,  and  the  boundless  forests,  fostered  in  them 
a  spirit  of  liberty  which  rose  above  all  the  barriers 
that  the  lessons  of  history  presented. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  framed  by 
their  descendants  was  the  greatest  state  paper  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  It  was  especially  great  be¬ 
cause  of  its  truthfulness  and  the  integrity  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  based,  and  the  fear¬ 
lessness  with  which  they  were  therein  proclaimed. 
That  immortal  document  is  illustrative  of  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  cling  more  closely 
to  truth  as  it  loses  sight  of  human  systems  and 
throws  itself  back  upon  those  resources  which  are 
of  divine  origin.  Man  is  never  so  strong  as  when 
he  stands  upon  some  granite  rock  of  right  planted 
by  a  divine  hand  where  he  may  anchor  to  it  amid 
all  the  storms  of  oppression  and  the  tempests  of 
persecution.  This  document  was  the  declaration 
of  men  who  went  back  of  everything  else,  and  dug 
down  under  everything  else,  until  they  rested  upon 
the  natural  and  “unalienable  rights”  with  which 
they  had  been  endowed  by  their  Creator.  Stand¬ 
ing  upon  this  impregnable  ground,  their  declara¬ 
tion  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  kings  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  aristocracies  of  j)owerful  nations  to 
stand  with  uncovered  heads  before  the  American 
people.  From  that  day  to  this  every  attempt  to 
substitute  some  time-serving  policy  for  the  un¬ 
alterable  principles  of  right  adopted  by  the  found¬ 
ers  of  our  government  has  been  a  signal  failure. 
And  this  has  been  true  whether  that  attempted 
plan  affected  directly  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
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the  industries  of  the  people,  or  the  finances  of  the 
government.  The  war  of  the  rebellion  was  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  long  series  of  encroachments  of  this 
character.  Sometimes  they  assumed  one  form  and 
sometimes  another,  but  their  invariable  tendency 
was  to  elevate  one  class  of  people  at  the  expense 
of  degrading  another.  The  fact  of  such  a  terrible 
war  sufficiently  shows  the  dangerous  effect  of  such 
political  teachings,  and  its  result  demonstrates 
that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  succeed  under 
our  flag  nor  on  our  free  soil. 

The  victory  worked  out  by  these  noble  men  was 
an  achievement  not  only  to  their  country,  but  to 
every  country.  Their  memory  is  a  proud  heritage 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  reaching  world-wide. 
As  our  country  was  the  refuge  and  home  for  the 
oppressed  of  every  clime,  so  the  success  of  the 
Union  army  was  hailed  with  joy  in  every  perse¬ 
cuted  land  where  liberty  had  a  votary  or  freedom 
an  advocate.  To  other  nations,  who  in  weakness 
were  struggling  up  from  a  condition  of  thralldom 
to  the  higher  plane  of  liberty  and  equality,  it  fur¬ 
nished  hope  and  encouragement  and  was  the  pres¬ 
age  of  a  better  era.  In  the  few  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  many  of  them  have  already  attained 
their  freedom,  and  now  side  by  side  and  hand  in 
hand  with  us  march  forward  in  the  highway  of 
national  prosperity  and  power.  To  other  stronger 
nations,  who  hitherto  had  been  our  rivals  and  ad¬ 
versaries,  it  so  demonstrated  its  power  and  the 
prestige  of  its  arms  that  they  cheerfully  acceded 
to  its  humane  proposition  to  settle  grave  inter- 
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national  questions  without  a  resort  to  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  arms.  The  result  of  the  war  not  only 
settled  the  question  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  Re¬ 
public,  but  also  gave  it  rank  among  nations  which 
it  never  held  before.  Prior  to  the  war  this  nation 
had  but  few  friends  in  the  great  family  of  nations. 
To-day  it  stands  peerless  among  them  all,  and  the 
friend  of  all.  There  is  no  land  where  its  citizens 
are  not  honored,  and  no  sea  but  where  its  flag  floats 
in  triumph,  molested  by  none  and  respected  by  all. 

Every  occasion  like  this  has  a  double  purpose. 
First  is  the  duty  we  owe  the  honored  dead.  Then 
we  owe  something  to  the  living,  who  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  their  sacriflce,  and  the  future  generations 
who  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  free  govern¬ 
ment  for  all  the  years  to  come.  This  latter  duty 
is,  after  all,  the  practical  one,  and  can  only  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  living.  Those  who  sleep  beneath 
these  grassy  mounds  which  we  decorate  here 
“sleep  their  last  sleep,  they  have  fought  their  last 
battle,  and  no  clarion  sound  can  awake  them  to 
glory  again.”  This  duty  to  the  living  involves 
two  things:  one,  that  we  perpetuate  the  fact  of 
what  a  great  cost  the  war  imposed  upon  us;  the 
other,  that  we  study  aright  the  lessons  which  it 
affords  us.  We  hear  much  said  about  the  “war 
memories”  dying  out.  So  far  as  the  strife  and 
bitterness  engendered  by  the  war  is  concerned,  the 
sooner  that  dies  out  the  better.  But  so  far  as 
concerns  the  distinct  knowledge  and  recollection 
of  what  the  war  was  fought  for,  and  what  its 
results  were,  and  the  blood  and  treasure  poured 
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out  to  reach  these  results,  let  these  things  be  ever 
green  in  our  memory,  and  in  the  memory  of  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children  to  the  latest 
generation,  if  we  would  preserve  inviolate  that  in¬ 
vincible  spirit  of  freedom  which  is  our  nation’s 
surest  bulwark  and  her  gTeatest  defense.  The  old 
republics  of  Europe  rose  to  an  enviable  fame. 
They  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  freedom,  and 
their  deeds  of  valor  were  heralded  throughout  the 
earth.  They  brought  to  the  stage  of  action  an 
illustrious  line  of  orators  and  poets,  whose  master¬ 
pieces  have  stood  unrivaled  amid  all  the  progress 
of  the  ages.  But  in  an  evil  hour  they  forgot  their 
better  history.  Then  they  soon  surrendered  their 
rights,  and  crowned  heads  again  ruled  with  an 
iron  rod  their  lands  of  eloquence  and  song.  But 
we  are  citizens  of  a  republic  which  by  the  blood  of 
so  many  brave  men  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  an 
existence  which  will  endure  long  after  all  the 
thrones  and  dynasties  of  earth  have  crumbled  to 
dust.  As  such  how  carefully  we  should  guard  the 
sacred  trust  thev  have  committed  to  us!  Let  us, 
then,  cherish  the  institutions  of  freedom  which 
our  fathers  established  amid  the  smoke  and  din  of 
battle  on  the  dark  night  of  our  nation’s  birth, 
and  let  us  keep  unsullied  the  old  flag  and  the  peer¬ 
less  inheritance  which  the  “brave  boys  in  blue” 
saved  to  us  in  the  hour  of  our  country’s  greatest 
peril.  To  this  end,  what  are  some  of  the  practical 
lessons  enforced  by  the  great  sacrifice,  and  which 
speak  out  from  these  green  graves  to-day?  We  do 
well  to  heed  them. 
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First,  we  too  must  be  soldiers.  We  must  have  in 
our  lives  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  if  these  lives  are  to 
be  of  value  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country.  After 
a  few  years  we  too  will  have  gone.  Those  who  take 
our  places  will  then  come  to  our  graves.  They  will 
probably  come  with  less  of  ceremony  and  circum¬ 
stance  than  we  are  here  to-day,  but  still  they  will 
come.  They  will  have  as  their  uppermost  thought 
the  question  of  how  much  sacrifice,  how  much  of 
doing  or  suffering  for  others,  our  lives  represent. 
By  that  standard  they  will  value  our  memories, 
and  they  will  rightly  value  them.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  life  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  the  one  which 
embodied  the  largest  measure  of  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  is  that  wherever  and  whenever  this  perfect  Man 
spoke  to  the  centurion,  the  soldier,  he  spoke  to 
him  with  special  consideration  and  respect.  In 
all  life  everywhere  those  who  approach  most  near¬ 
ly  to  that  perfect  life  embody  a  corresponding  de¬ 
gree  of  that  spirit.  We  must  also  have  the  courage 
of  the  soldier.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
military  life  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the  courage  in 
the  world.  Just  as  much  character  and  courage 
is  requisite  in  the  citizen  life,  the  home  life,  the 
church  life,  as  on  the  field  of  honor.  Many  a  man 
who  has  bared  his  breast  to  the  front  of  battle  has 
been  found  wanting  in  the  courage  necessary  to 
properly  train  his  own  child.  Many  another  of 
like  distinction,  w’ho  has  faced  the  cannon  with  un¬ 
blanched  face,  has  been  completely  unnerved  and 
broken  by  business  troubles.  It  is  a  strong  state¬ 
ment,  but  not  stronger  than  true,  to  say  that  it 
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requires  a  higher  grade  of  courage  and  a  stronger 
degree  of  it  to  be  thoroughly  and  transparently 
correct  in  business  life  than  that  which  enables  the 
soldier  to  stand  unmoved  in  the  shock  of  battle. 
To  always  vote  fearlessly  requires  more  courage 
than  to  fight  the  battles  which  make  free  voting 
possible. 

Second,  our  greatest  enemies  are  ourselves.  This 
is  true  of  us  as  a  nation.  It  is  true  of  us  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  As  a  nation  we  have  nothing  now  to 
fear  from  without,  from  other  nations,  as  we  once 
had.  As  individuals  it  is  as  true  now  as  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  that  ‘‘He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
mightier  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.”  Within 
three  short  years  we  have  lost  immensely  by  our 
inability  to  rightly  use  the  advantages  which  God 
has  given  us.  In  that  time  most  of  the  money  of 
the  country  has  been  unemployed.  Most  of  the 
business  of  the  country  has  stood  still.  All  of  the 
property  of  the  country  has  greatly  depreciated. 
In  that  time  the  loss  in  wages  by  unemployed 
labor,  the  loss  of  interest  by  unemployed  capital, 
and  the  greater  loss  by  depreciation  of  values  have 
far  exceeded  the  war  debts  caused  by  the  war  of 
the  Eevolution,  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  all  added  together.  I  am  not  saying  who 
is  responsible  for  this  terrible  fact,  hut  am  noting 
the  fact  itself,  which  nobody  will  attempt  to  dis¬ 
pute,  and  I  note  it  as  a  sad  proof  of  the  statement 
that  we  ourselves  are  our  worst  enemies. 

Third,  we  must  have  a  different  system  of 
politics  before  we  can  expect  any  great  reforma- 
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tion  in  public  affairs.  Other  people  besides  those 
who  simply  work  for  office  and  for  their  friends 
must  take  a  hand.  That  a  public  office  is  to  be 
used  to  reward  friends  and  punish  enemies  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  civilized  state  or  country.  While 
that  system  lasts  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
liquor  evil  will  continue,  for  it  will  have  not  only 
the  power  of  appetite  and  the  force  of  law  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  but  worse  than  both,  the  monopoly  which 
it  furnishes  will  be  used  to  perpetuate  political 
power.  So  long  as  any  man  wholly  unfitted  for 
public  office  can  obtain  it  by  the  corrupt  use  of 
money,  or  by  the  organization  of  unthinking 
voters,  we  are  in  a  very  unhealthy  and  dangerous 
condition.  The  man  who  can  or  will  obtain  office 
in  this  way  is  by  the  very  fact  that  he  employs 
such  means,  no  matter  what  his  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  are,  unfit  for  it,  and  just  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  employs  them  is  he  unfitted  for  public 
position.  The  worst  possible  enemy  to  a  man’s 
individual  development  and  manhood  is  that  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  wants  to  be  provided  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  service.  The  worst  enemy  to 
a  nation’s  growth  and  honor  is  that  condition  by 
reason  of  which  its  service  must  be  opened  up  as  a 
hospital  to  provide  for  those  whose  principal 
qualification,  aside  from  party  fealty,  is  their  in¬ 
ability  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  their  con¬ 
sequent  necessity.  A  recent  writer^  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  very  justly  observes:  “The  very  qualifications 
which  render  men  most  useful  as  partisans,  and 
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most  certainly  secure  office,  are  such  as  render 
them  least  fit  for  public  employment.  The  in¬ 
grained  habit  of  mind  which  regards  offices  not 
as  public  trusts,  but  simply  as  personal  conquests, 
to  be  distributed  among  mercenary  followers,  is 
in  itself  the  most  complete  disqualification;  since 
not  only  devotion  to  duty,  but  the  very  conception 
of  it,  are  lacking.” 

The  worst  forms  of  dishonesty  are  those  which 
the  law  does  not  reach.  They  are  worse  because 
they  deal  in  larger  amounts,  and  also  because  they 
go  unpunished.  Common  stealing  has  its  appropri¬ 
ate  punishment,  not  only  in  legal  judgment,  but 
more  potentially  in  the  public  estimate  which 
is  put  upon  the  crime.  But  the  other  kind 
of  stealing  is  not  only  dangerous  in  itself, 
but  also  because  it  is  not  punished  as  it  should 
be  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  It  is,  indeed, 
because  public  opinion  acquits  that  there  is  no 
legal  judgment,  for  the  public  opinion  which 
condemns  will  not  be  long  in  crystallizing  itself 
into  a  law  which  will  punish.  Whenever  there 
is  such  a  condition  of  society  that  a  man  can  by 
sheer  trickery  attain  to  high  official  position,  and 
obtain  a  living  out  of  public  funds,  and  stand  any 
higher  in  public  estimation  than  a  legal  thief,  that 
society  needs  education.  It  must  yet  learn  that 
fundamental  precept  of  all  law  and  government 
which  directs  us  to  ‘‘render  to  every  man  his  due.” 
It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that  we 
are  advancing  in  this  direction.  More  fashionable 
dishonesty  and  trickery  has  been  punished  in  ten 
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years  than  for  fifty  years  before.  The  breaking 
loose  from  party  ties  which  we  have  witnessed 
upon  every  hand,  whatever  fond  hopes  it  may  have 
defeated,  indicates  a  healthful  condition  of  the 
public  mind  upon  this  question,  and  encourages 
the  better  hope  of  more  integrity  in  public  admin¬ 
istration  as  well  as  in  private  enterprise  in  the 
future. 

Fourth,  we  must  take  care  of  our  free  school 
system.  That  is  the  great  basis  of  our  perpetuity 
as  a  nation.  That,  after  all,  is  the  source  from 
which  will  come  such  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
public  opinion  as  will  correct  the  abuses  and  pun¬ 
ish  the  corrupt  practices  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred.  This  great  system  of  education  for  all 
must  not  be  molested  or  touched  by  any  unfriend¬ 
ly  hand.  As  well  might  we  tolerate  the  hand  that 
would  strike  down  our  flag.  As  our  country 
secures  greater  rights  and  intrusts  greater  priv¬ 
ileges  to  her  citizens  than  are  given  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  any  other  nation,  so  she  also  imposes 
greater  responsibilities.  Just  as  the  people  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  that  standard  of  intelligence  which 
these  sovereign  rights  and  exalted  privileges  re¬ 
quire,  just  in  that  far  will  they  enjoy  freedom  and 
prosperity  in  all  the  pursuits  of  life.  Just  as  edu¬ 
cation  is  diffused  among  the  masses,  so  will  the  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  life  which  be¬ 
long  to  a  high  order  of  civilization  be  enjoyed  by 
the  masses. 

This  principle  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
condition  of  the  two  sections  of  our  country,  the 
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North  and  the  South,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
In  the  South  was  an  immense  lower  stratum  of 
society,  including  a  majority  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  majority  of  those  who  went  to  make  up 
her  army.  They  were  to  a  great  extent  without 
education  and  Avithout  moral  or  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  North,  with  a  free  school  system  and 
a  free  labor  system,  was  found  that  stratum 
which  contained  a  majority  of  the  people,  an  im¬ 
mense  army  of  men,  Avho  in  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  development  were  without  a  peer  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Our  past  history  also  exemplifies 
this  same  principle  in  the  effect  which  popular 
education  has  had  in  molding  our  general 
civilization.  Among  us  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
ventions  and  discoveries  have  been  applied  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  development  of  our  resources  and  to 
increase  the  material  wealth  of  our  country.  They 
have  been  made  to  contribute  rather  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  comforts  of  the  poor  than  to  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  rich.  Some  nations  have  applied  their 
inventive  genius  and  their  discoveries  in  art  to 
the  benefit  of  certain  favored  classes,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  people  have  reaped  no  advantage. 
Other  nations  have  perverted  these  improvements 
to  the  arts  of  war  and  to  gratify  a  bad  ambition. 
But  with  us  they  have  been  employed  in  the  arts 
of  peace  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

As  education  is  diffused  among  the  masses  they 
will  select  only  educated  men  to  represent  them, 
that  is,  men  educated  in  the  true  sense,  with 
mind  developed  and  heart  cultivated.  And  this 
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is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  need  of  the  state  to-day. 
As  the  facilities  for  general  education  enlarge,  and 
poor  and  rich  alike  move  onward  and  upward  to 
that  higher  plane  of  intelligence  and  equality 
where  all  will  duly  appreciate  their  responsibility 
and  faithfully  discharge  their  duty  to  their  com¬ 
mon  country,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  host 
of  schemers  and  adventurers  step  down  and  out, 
and  an  army  of  brave  men  and  true,  trained  in 
head  and  heart  to  do  the  right,  will  go  up  to  possess 
their  places,  and  to  guide  forward  the  chariot  of 
the  destinies  of  the  greatest  and  freest  people  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon. 

This  occasion  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  surviving  comrades  of  the  gallant  dead. 
Some  of  them  are  “scarred  with  bullet  wounds’" 
and  others  are  “striped  with  saber  cuts,”  telling 
us  of  their  sympathy  for  their  country’s  flag,  and 
of  their  close  companionship  with  the  dead  and 
dying  upon  her  fields  of  blood  and  carnage.  Let 
me  speak  briefly  to  them  in  conclusion.  Soldiers, 
you  are  the  surviving  representatives  of  a  band 
of  men  who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  noblest 
cause  that  ever  marshaled  any  of  the  armies  of 
earth.  You  are  the  connecting  link  between  the 
trying  scenes  of  the  past  and  the  bettered  condition 
of  the  present.  War  is  a  terrible  evil,  but,  like 
many  other  ordeals  to  which  humanity  is  sub¬ 
jected,  it  often  serves  as  the  crucial  test  to  crys¬ 
tallize  into  higher  types  of  life  those  who  pass 
through  its  scathing  fires.  The  character  of  the 
principles  for  which  you  battled  is  well  shown  by 
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the  Christian  spirit  which  the  trials  and  necessities 
of  the  conflict  developed.  The  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion  and  other  kindred  associations  sent  out  their 
swift-footed  messengers,  who  like  angel  visitors 
went  to  the  camp,  the  hospital,  and  battlefield 
bearing  in  one  hand  food  and  drink  to  minister  to 
the  temporal  wants  of  the  stricken  soldier,  and  in 
the  other  hand  the  comforts  and  consolations  of 
religion,  by  which  to  smooth  his  rugged  pathway 
to  the  tomb.  The  same  spirit  is  exemplified  in  the 
humane  treatment  which  the  conquered  enemy  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  your  government.  The  fact 
of  such  treatment  presents  an  example  of  humanity 
and  magnanimity  which  challenges  a  parallel  in 
the  whole  history  of  civilization. 

The  purpose  of  your  organization  is  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  treasured  memories  of  the  tent,  the  field, 
the  bivouac,  and  the  march.  Some  of  these  memo¬ 
ries  are  rich  in  the  unwritten  record  of  tireless 
energy  and  sublime  endurance  of  those  who  forgot 
self  in  the  great  cause  to  which  they  were  com¬ 
mitted.  The  written  history  of  a  war  deals  with 
its  causes,  the  movements  of  its  armies,  and  the 
results  of  its  battles.  Most  of  the  instances  of 
personal  courage  occurring  in  a  battle  are  never 
recorded,  and  some  of  those  which  are  recorded 
never  existed  outside  of  the  book  and  the  fertile 
imagination  of  its  author.  But  it  is  the  unwritten 
history  which  you  remember  and  perpetuate,  and 
that  is  always  the  most  interesting  because  it  best 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  men  who  composed 
our  great  army. 
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It  is  entirely  fitting  that  you  should  have  charge 
of  the  beautiful  ceremonies  of  this  day.  None 
other  can  know  as  well  as  you  the  full  measure  of 
the  devotion  of  those  who  surrendered  their  lives 
upon  their  country’s  altar.  Some  of  them  sleep 
here  in  the  peaceful  graves  you  to-day  decorate; 
others  in  the  thousand  other  cemeteries  of  the 
great  North,  near  the  homes  of  their  loved  ones, 
and  where  the  friends  and  companions  of  their 
childhood  will  this  day  and  upon  each  recurring 
anniversary  bring  the  offering  of  flowers  to  their 
quiet  tombs.  Still  others  sleep  in  the  nameless 
mounds  of  the  rebellion,  “where  strange  Southern 
wild  flowers  bloom  over  them,”  and  where  no  hand 
of  affection  can  place  its  tribute  of  garland.  But 
even  these  nameless  ones  are  all  remembered  on 
this  day.  A  redeemed  country  is  their  monument. 
The  hearts  of  a  grateful  people  are  the  tablets 
upon  which  are  inscribed  their  heroic  deeds.  The 
old  flag  which  still  floats  in  triumph  over  their 
nameless  graves,  wherever  in  this  broad  land  they 
may  be,  will  continue  to  guard  their  sleeping  dust 
until  the  country  they  so  well  served  shall  have 
fulfilled  its  high  mission. 

Soldiers,  your  work  is  not  complete  yet.  You 
still  owe  a  duty  to  that  country  for  which  you  and 
your  dead  comrades  have  already  done  so  much. 
You  have  an  influence  in  public  affairs  more  po¬ 
tent  than  that  of  any  equal  number  of  men  in  like 
condition,  upon  this  or  any  other  continent.  You 
still  wield  a  weapon  more  powerful  than  that 
which  you  laid  aside  at  the  close  of  the  war — 
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A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod, 

But  executes  a  freeman’s  will, 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God. 

This  weapon  in  your  hands  has  an  added  power 
from  the  fact  of  your  having  used  the  other  so 
successfully.  It  differs,  too,  from  the  other  in  that 
no  superior  orders  should  direct  where  its  blow 
ought  to  fall.  Nothing  but  your  own  individual 
judgment  and  conscience  can  rightly  direct  this 
weapon.  It  therefore  becomes  you  to  use  it  not 
capriciously  or  by  the  dictate  of  any  man,  but  wise¬ 
ly  and  honestly.  It  is  your  duty  to  preserve  in 
time  of  peace  what  it  cost  so  much  to  save  in  time 
of  war.  Your  duty  will  only  be  well  done  and  your 
influence  properly  exercised  when  you  vote  as  you 
fought,  to  save  the  Union  with  all  its  priceless 
heritage  of  universal  freedom.  Let  it  be  your  aim 
to  preserve  united  this 

Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock. 

Of  the  dark  lake  and  mighty  river. 

Of  mountains  reared  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm’s  career,  the  lightning’s  shock. 

Our  own  dear  land  forever. 

Land  of  the  beautiful  and  brave. 

The  patriot’s  home,  the  martyr’s  grave. 

The  nursery  of  giant  men, 

Whose  deeds  have  linked  with  every  glen 
The  magic  of  a  warrior’s  name. 


SOLDIEES’  REUNION,  GRAMPIAN,  PA., 
AUGUST  9,  1898 

There  is  a  significance  in  such  reunions.  Sol¬ 
diers,  after  the  term  of  service,  are  in  a  sense  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  community.  Their  life  has  been 
so  different  that  they  do  not  readily  fall  back  into 
the  old  way.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
in  common  with  each  other,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  cling  closely  together.  They  have  come  to  know 
each  other  in  exposure  and  adversity  and  trial. 
This  experience  cements  their  friendship,  enlarges 
their  sympathy,  and  gives  to  each  of  them  a  higher 
appreciation  of  soldierly  qualities. 

Then  there  are  certain  practical  benefits  which 
come  out  of  these  reunions.  One  is  that  they  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  unwritten  history  of  the  war. 
That  is  always  the  most  interesting  because  it 
brings  back  the  instances  of  personal  courage 
which  are  seldom  recorded  in  written  history,  and 
brings  down  into  our  own  life  the  circumstances 
which  make  the  life  of  the  soldier  so  full  of  interest 
and  attraction  to  him. 

Another  practical  benefit  of  these  reunions  is 
that  they  tend  to  keep  alive  the  patriotism  and 
military  spirit  of  the  people,  so  that  they  become 
a  part  of  the  life  of  those  who  are  growing  up 
around  them.  When  this  recent  war  came  there 
were  three,  five,  and  in  places  ten  ready  to  enlist 
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for  all  that  were  wanted.  They  were  not  only 
ready  to  go,  but  to  fight.  The  world  never  saw 
better  soldiers,  both  on  land  and  sea.  At  the  start 
we  had  no  army  or  navy,  but  had  the  material  out 
of  which  to  make  both. 

Another  benefit  of  these  reunions  is  that  they 
keep  before  the  people  the  qualities  of  a  true  sol¬ 
dier.  These  qualities  are  needed  as  much  at  home 
as  in  the  field.  Moral  courage  is  a  higher  quality 
than  physical  courage.  The  courage  to  do  and  dare 
for  the  right  is  in  high  demand  always  and  every¬ 
where.  It  is  a  civil  quality  as  much  as  a  military. 
It  is  often  needed  on  Election  Day.  One  of  the 
great  lessons  of  the  war  was  that  the  best  soldiers 
in  war  were  the  quiet,  peaceable,  orderly  citizens 
at  home,  and  the  worst  was  the  bully.  He  was  ‘fin- 
vincible  in  peace  and  invisible  in  war.” 

One  lesson  you  are  to  learn  from  all  this  is  to 
prize  your  vote  and  your  influence.  Vote  for  no 
man  merely  because  he  is  a  soldier.  He  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a  bad  man  controlled  by  bad  men.  So 
vote  as  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  Union  sol¬ 
dier  and  the  country  in  whose  defense  he  so  well 
fought. 

AVe  have  a  great  country.  AAfithin  three  months 
an  army  of  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men  was  equipped,  mobilized,  and  entered  the  serv¬ 
ice.  As  a  result  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Cuba 
is  in  our  possession;  the  Philippines,  nearly  as 
large  in  area  as  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
AVales,  are  also  in  our  possession;  over  two  thirds 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  is  captured. 
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The  whole  country  is  united  as  never  before. 
Sectional  lines  are  obliterated  with  a  common  im¬ 
pulse,  in  defense  of  a  common  country.  The  young 
men  of  our  land  have  gone  forth  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  patriotism  and  a  better  history. 
Our  country  has  prestige  it  never  had  before.  On 
every  land  and  in  every  sea  its  flag  is  honored,  and 
on  a  world-wide  arena  its  citizens  are  honored  and 
protected. 


ADDRESS,  JULY  4,  1901,  ON  STEAMSHIP 
“STATE  OF  NEBRASKA”  IN  MID-OCEAN, 
9  P.M. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Guthrie  and  those  who  have 
arranged  for  this  unique  celebration  upon  the  time 
they  have  selected.  If  it  had  been  this  morning  we 
Avould  have  had  a  sorry  kind  of  celebration.  These 
bright,  cheerful  faces  indicate  the  wonderful 
change  brought  about  by  a  change  of  weather. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  should  come  to¬ 
gether  to  celebrate  the  natal  day  of  our  great  Re¬ 
public.  For  the  many  pleasant  friendships  formed 
on  this  voyage  are  greatly  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  us  assemble  here  as  citizens  of  a 
common  country.  The  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  was  the  great  state  paper  of  the  world;  its 
kind  the  world  had  not  seen  before — great  not  only 
because  of  its  marvelous  diction  and  expression, 
but  great  also  because  of  the  fundamental  truth  it 
revealed  to  the  world. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  Fourth  of  July  has 
now  a  new  significance,  in  view  of  the  new  relations 
which  our  country  sustains  to  other  nations.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  between  the  states  our  country  had 
but  few  relations  to  other  nations  and  but  few 
friends  among  them.  The  result  of  that  war 
changed  this,  and  brought  us  into  better  recog¬ 
nition  by  all  the  other  nations ;  but  the  late  Spanish 
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war  gave  us  a  world-wide  place.  The  broad  theater 
of  that  campaign,  carrying  our  soldiers  and  our 
sailors  clear  around  the  world,  proclaimed  both 
our  unity  and  our  power  to  the  other  nations. 
There  is  no  land  where  our  country  is  not  honored 
and  no  sea  where  our  flag  may  not  float  in  triumph, 
molested  by  none  and  respected  by  all.  This 
Spanish  war  also  tended  as  nothing  else  in  our 
recent  history  to  bring  together  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  country.  The  descendants  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  of  the  North  and  of  the  Cavalier  from  the 
South,  the  cowboy  from  the  Western  frontier  and 
the  city  lad  from  the  Eastern  seaboard,  all  came 
together  and  made  common  cause  for  the  defense 
of  our  common  country.  As  they  carried  our  flag 
across  the  seas  they  proclaimed  to  our  adversary 
and  to  the  world  that  the  American  people  were 
again  a  united  people.  It  was  this  fact  more  than 
anything  else  which  brought  closer  to  our  side  than 
ever  before  that  other  great  nation  whose  empire 
stretches  farther  than  the  sun,  and  whose  protec¬ 
tion  reaches  out  to  the  humblest  British  subject  in 
the  remotest  and  loneliest  part  of  the  earth.  It  is 
some  evidence  and  some  illustration  of  this  closer 
relation  that  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  ship  of 
the  British  line,  sailing  under  the  English  flag, 
should  pay  such  deference  to  the  birthday  of  our 
Republic  as  is  shown  in  their  timely  and  tasteful 
decoration  of  this  saloon,  and  their  having  placed 
by  each  plate  a  small  American  flag  and  having  set 
the  large  flag  side  by  side  with  that  of  their  own 
country  at  the  end  of  this  room  where  it  faces  us. 
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We  are  also  glad  to  remember  that  their  king, 
forty-one  years  ago,  when  we  were  a  comparatively 
small  people,  visited  our  shores,  and  during  all  the 
years  of  our  marvelous  growth  since  has  been  most 
friendly  to  us.  I  doubt  not  that  there  will  long 
remain  in  the  memory  of  each  of  us  pleasant  recol¬ 
lections  of  these  closing  hours  of  the  one-hundred- 
and-twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence. 


ADDEESS  AT  BANQUET  TO  HON.  ALLISON 
O.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT  JUDGE,  CLEAR¬ 
FIELD,  PA.,  FEBRUARY  25,  1908,  ON  THE 
TOAST,  “THE  APPELLATE  COURTS’^  (AB¬ 
STRACT) 

The  Appellate  Courts  have  a  very  ancient  and 
honorable  origin.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  they  originated  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  his  system ;  but  he  was  not  the  orig¬ 
inator.  It  is  an  example  of  the  limitation  of  human 
power  that  the  greatest  lawyer  and  statesman  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  was  indebted  for  a  most 
important  part  of  his  system  to  a  most  unexpected 
source. 

The  modification  of  his  judicial  plan,  corre¬ 
sponding,  in  some  sense,  to  our  Appellate  Courts, 
was  suggested  by  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  an  old 
priest  of  Midian,  on  a  visit  he  made  to  his  distin¬ 
guished  son-in-law.  The  report  of  this  modifica¬ 
tion  appears  in  this  language  (Exod.  18.  13-26)  : 
“And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Moses 
sat  to  judge  the  people:  and  the  people  stood  by 
Moses  from  the  morning  unto  the  evening.  .  .  . 

And  Moses’  father-in-law  said  unto  him.  The 
thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  good.  Thou  wilt  sure¬ 
ly  wear  away,  both  thou,  and  this  people  that  is 
with  thee:  for  this  thing  is  too  heavy  for  thee. 
.  .  .  Thou  Shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people 
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able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth;  .  .  . 
and  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons:  and 
it  shall  be,  that  every  great  matter  they  shall  bring 
unto  thee,  but  every  small  matter  they  shall  judge : 
so  shall  it  be  easier  with  thyself,  and  they  shall 
bear  the  burden  with  thee.  .  .  .  And  Moses 

chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel,  .  .  .  and 
they  judged  the  people  at  all  seasons:  the  hard 
cases  they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every  small 
matter  they  judged  themselves.” 

The  men  selected  by  Moses  as  his  Common 
Pleas  judges  were  to  be  able  men  and  truthful 
men,  not  necessarilv  men  learned  in  law.  He  was 
himself  the  Supreme  Court.  Much  later,  under 
the  English  system,  it  became  necessary  frequent¬ 
ly  to  select  men  for  judicial  functions  who  were 
unlearned  in  law.  Such  men  were  sent  to  India 
in  the  early  days,  and  before  they  went  it  was 
customary  to  have  them  instructed  by  some  emi¬ 
nent  English  lawyer  or  judge.  Such  an  one  was  in¬ 
structed  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  advised  him  that 
when  he  delivered  a  decision  he  should  not  give 
his  reasons  for  it ;  that  while  his  decision  was  likely 
to  be  correct,  his  reasons  in  support  of  it  were 
equally  likely  to  be  wrong. 

We  had  a  Supreme  Court  in  Pennsylvania,  prior 
to  the  constitution  of  1790.  Outside  of  that  court, 
prior  to  that  date,  there  were  no  judges  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  learned  in  the  law,  and  all  the  judges  of 
that  court  were  not  lawyers.  The  ordinary  litiga¬ 
tion  in  the  counties  was  disposed  of  principally 
by  justices  of  the  peace.  Think  of  what  a  time 
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they  must  have  had  of  it!  For  the  trial  of  im¬ 
portant  litigation  one  of  the  Supreme  judges  went 
down  into  the  county  and  heard  the  case.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  sought  by  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1790  was  to  provide  judges  residing 
among  the  people.  They  came  to  be  called 
Common  Pleas  judges.  While  this  title  had 
a  well-known  place  under  the  English  system, 
many  of  the  states  have  no  such  judges,  for 
instance.  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  prej¬ 
udice  against  a  foreign  judge — though  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  judge — for  reasons  that  we  can¬ 
not  now  fully  understand,  had  become  crystallized 
in  the  public  mind.  It  led  to  a  constitutional 
provision  put  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  into 
each  of  their  three  constitutions,  of  1790,  of  1838, 
and  of  1874 — that  the  judge  should  reside  in  his 
district.  (Com.  vs.  Zephon,  8  W.  and  S.  382.) 

There  were  some  advantages  in  having  laymen 
for  judges.  They  could  venture  out  more  boldly 
in  disposing  of  the  matters  before  them,  and  were 
not  restrained  by  judicial  precedent.  I  think 
there  was  also  some  advantage  in  the  practice  that 
obtained  under  Moses,  and  in  the  early  days  under 
the  English  system,  when  they  had  no  written 
pleadings.  It  seems  like  a  waste  of  time  and  also 
a  waste  of  paper  to  fill  up  the  records  with  some 
of  the  trifling  cases  that  get  into  court.  Take  a 
place  like  DuBois,  for  instance,  where  there  is  so 
much  litigation,  I  think  it  would  serve  the 
purpose  as  well  if  they  would  just  meet  the  judge 
as  they  come  over  in  the  morning  train  on  his  way 
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from  his  house  to  the  courthouse  and  have  the 
matter  disposed  of  on  the  street.  If  he  had  to  send 
any  of  them  to  jail  they  would  not  have  to  go  so 
far.  One  advantage  of  this  method  would  be  that 
it  could  be  attended  to  as  was  the  case  under 
Moses’  system,  ‘‘at  all  seasons,”  If  the  weather 
was  severe  they  could  be  heard  in  the  hall  of  the 
courthouse — anything  at  all  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  court  room.  Of  course,  occasionally,  they  have 
a  case  of  sufficient  importance  to  go  into  the  court 
room,  as,  for  instance,  the  Coryell  Construction 
case,  and  a  Bridge  case,  which  was  argued  and 
disposed  of  about  the  same  time.  But  all  their 
ordinary  litigation  could,  I  think,  be  wisely  and 
profitably  disposed  of  as  I  have  indicated,  by  meet¬ 
ing  them  as  they  come  off  the  train  and  hearing 
them,  and  sending  such  of  them  as  need  be  to  jail 
and  sending  the  others  back  by  the  next  train. 

Of  the  Appellate  Courts  of  Pennsylvania  I 
think  three  things  may  be  said:  First,  and  prin¬ 
cipally,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  the  state  and  to  its 
people  that  men  of  so  much  learning  and  character 
have  filled  these  high  places.  In  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  of  our  constitutional  history, 
how  little  of  scandal  has  ever  attached  to  the 
Supreme  bench  or  any  of  its  members!  Up  until 
the  unwise  attempt  to  codify  our  laws,  and  there¬ 
by  to  add  to  their  complexity  rather  than  to  their 
simplicity,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  itself  in 
effect  repeatedly  stated,  the  decisions  of  this  court 
for  a  hundred  years  stood  as  high  in  the  other 
states  and  in  Federal  tribunals  as  those  of  any 
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other  state.  It  is  not  so  now,  but  only  for  the 
reason  here  given.  Second,  that  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions  the  strong  men  on  the  Supreme  bench  have 
come  from  the  country — due  in  part  to  the  rule 
that  great  men  everywhere  are  from  the  country; 
due  also  in  part  to  the  wider  diversity  of  practice 
which  they  there  had  acquired,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  breadth  of  vision  which  it  gave  them. 
Third,  that  under  the  present  system  of  reporting 
decisions  of  our  Appellate  Courts  there  are  two 
very  serious  defects.  One  is  the  failure  to  set 
forth  sufficiently  the  facts  to  show  the  ground  of 
the  decision,  and  thereby  enable  the  practitioner 
to  properly  distinguish  it  from  other  cases  with¬ 
out  writing  off  to  the  county  from  which  it  origi¬ 
nated  for  the  paper  books.  The  other  defect  is 
the  failure  to  set  out  even  briefly  the  propositions 
and  authorities  relied  on  by  counsel  on  the  on© 
side  and  the  other. 

I  got  into  the  Supreme  Court  first  in  March, 
1874.  I  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
great  men  who  from  time  to  time  adorned  that 
tribunal.  I  can  never  forget  Judge  Sharswood, 
not  only  because  of  his  remarkable  ability,  but 
also  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  I  received 
at  his  hands.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
last  of  the  old  judges  who  reached  high-water 
mark  in  judicial  attainment.  Agnew  was  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  wonderfully  acute  mind,  but 
he  was  of  a  temperament  that  prevented  the 
friendly  relations  with  the  bar  which  other  great 
judges  highly  valued.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
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was  so  far  ahead  of  his  own  bar  Avhen  he  was  on 
the  Common  Pleas  bench  that  he  derived  no  in¬ 
struction  from  their  arguments,  and  that  when  he 
got  to  the  Supreme  Court  he  sometimes  forgot  that 
he  was  not  in  Beaver  County.  Among  the  strong 
men  of  later  days  were  Sterrett  and  Paxon  and 
Clark  and  Dean  and  Williams. 

The  Superior  Court  when  it  started  was  an  ex¬ 
periment.  Its  experience  has  amply  justified  the 
creation  of  that  court.  Its  judges  are  a  little 
closer  to  us,  and  are  men  of  character  and  ability, 
Avho  do  faithful  work.  I  think,  take  them  all  in 
all,  the  members  of  both  our  Appellate  Courts  are 
men  of  whom  the  profession  need  not  be  ashamed. 
Of  course,  the  Supreme  frequently  reverses  the 
Superior,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  Superior 
would  probably  as  frequently  reverse  the  Supreme 
if  they  had  the  poAver.  In  its  last  analysis  it  is 
largely  a  question  of  power.  The  chief  complaint 
of  the  Superior,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  not  so 
much  that  they  are  reversed  by  the  Supreme  as  that 
the  reversal  has  rarely  any  dissent  from  it.  I  heard 
one  of  them  say,  addressing  a  member  of  the  bar, 
“You  fellows  can  occasionally  divide  them,  but 
when  they  go  against  us  they  go  solid  as  far  as  the 
record  is  concerned,  although  some  of  them  pri¬ 
vately  tell  us  that  they  were  not  agreed  to  the  final 
judgment.” 

There  is  no  part  of  the  country  where  the  differ¬ 
ent  functions  of  government,  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive,  are  more  sharply  divided  and  more 
zealously  maintained  than  in  our  own  state.  And 
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it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  judicial 
department  has  for  so  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  by  their  learning  and  high  character 
have  so  uniformly  commanded  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people. 


ON  THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSAKY  OF  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  IN  CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE,  CLEARFIELD,  PA.,  OCTO¬ 
BER  30,  1908 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Citizens  and  Fellow 
Republicans;  I  regard  it  as  a  privilege  and 
an  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion.  For  this  reason  I  made  some 
effort  to  get  here.  I  was  in  court  yesterday  in 
Ebensburg  on  the  trial  of  a  cause,  and  persuaded 
the  court  to  hold  a  night  session.  I  got  through 
with  that  after  nine  o’clock.  Leaving  there  a  little 
before  ten,  I  rode  across  the  country  in  an  open 
hack  ten  miles  to  Carrolltown.  From  there  I 
went  to  Patton,  four  miles  further,  getting  there 
about  midnight,  and  got  up  there  at  five  this  morn¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  be  here  in  ample  time. 

What  I  intend  to  say  to  you  principally  on  this 
occasion  I  have  put  in  writing,  for  many  reasons. 
One  is  that  I  want  to  know  afterward  what  I  have 
said.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction 
that  all  the  speeches  I  have  ever  made  that 
amounted  to  anything,  and  some  that  have  not 
amounted  to  anything,  I  have  been  able  afterward 
to  reproduce  in  some  way.  If  I  should  be  living 
in  fifty  years  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  me  when 
the  Republican  Party  comes  to  celebrate  its  cen- 
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tennial  year  to  be  able  to  turn  back  over  the  files 
of  the  Raftsman’s  Journal,  or,  if  not  there,  in 
some  other  publication,  and  find  just  what  I  shall 
have  said  on  this  occasion.  If  I  am  not  here  then 
— of  which  there  is  some  doubt—there  will  be 
other  persons  here  who  will  make  that  examina¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  they  be 
able  then  to  discover  and  take  note  of  whether  the 
Republican  Party  has  given  attention  to  some  of 
the  suggestions  which  I  am  about  to  make.  If  it 
does  not,  I  can  have  no  assurance  that  it  will  be 
in  the  ascendancy  at  that  time;  but  if  it  does  act 
upon  the  suggestions  I  shall  here  make,  then  no 
other  party  in  the  county  now,  or  that  will  come 
here  during  the  next  fifty  years,  will  be  able  to 
stand  before  the  Republican  Party  of  Clearfield 
County.  The  older  I  get  the  more  I  am  disposed 
to  feel  that  a  public  speech  when  made  ought  to  be 
made  for  some  definite  purpose.  I  am  here  to-day 
to  speak  because  I  think  there  are  some  things 
which  ought  to  be  said,  and  that  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  say  them,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  I  am  the  man  to  say  them.  When 
I  come  to  my  speech  proper- — because  all  this 
is  preliminary — I  will  first  call  your  attention 
to  the  origin  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
United  States  and  attempt  to  indicate  briefly 
what  it  then  stood  for,  and  how  it  came  to  widen 
out  in  the  rapidly  developing  history  which  came 
upon  it  during  the  war.  I  will  then  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  history  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
this  county  very  briefly  and  make  some  suggestions 
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respecting  its  development,  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention  particularly. 

The  first  Kepublican  convention  ever  held  was 
an  open-air  meeting  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  on  July 
6,  1854.  That  was  the  birth  of  the  Eepublican 
Party  in  the  United  States.  The  one  principle 
which  it  then  represented  more  than  anything  else 
was  opposition  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery. 
It  was  not  then  an  abolition  party.  It  recognized 
slavery  as  an  institution  authorized  and  protected 
by  human,  if  not  by  divine,  law.  It  then  only 
asked  that  it  be  limited  to  the  territory  over  which 
it  had  extended.  But  the  slave  pow'er,  like  all 
other  forms  of  organized  wrong,  had  gTown  arro¬ 
gant  and  aggressive  under  protection  it  had  re¬ 
ceived.  In  May,  1854,  about  two  months  prior  to 
that  convention  at  Jackson,  after  a  prolonged  and 
heated  debate.  Congress  had  enacted  a  bill  for  the 
organization  of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  ignoring  the  restrictions  which  had 
been  imposed  by  the  Missouri  Compromise.  This 
action  so  crystallized  public  sentiment  throughout 
the  country  as  to  open  the  way  for  a  public  ex¬ 
pression  in  that  convention.  On  the  19th  of  June, 
1855,  a  club  was  organized  in  Washington  City 
and  issued  a  proclamation  or  platform,  averring 
that,  (1)  Congress  had  no  power  over  slavery 
in  the  States,  but  that  outside  of  state  jurisdiction 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  exerted  to  secure  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  to  all  men,  and,  therefore,  (2)  there 
should  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
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tude,  except  for  crime,  in  any  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1856,  there  was  a  call 
for  a  national  convention  to  meet  in  Pittsburg  on 
the  22nd  of  February  following.  That  convention 
was  represented  by  delegates  from  all  free  states 
and  five  of  the  slave  states,  who  enacted  resolu¬ 
tions  demanding  (1)  the  repeal  of  all  laws  allow¬ 
ing  slavery  in  territories  once  consecrated  to  free¬ 
dom,  and  (2)  the  support  of  all  lawful  measures 
by  which  the  free  state  men  in  Kansas  may  be 
sustained  in  their  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  slavery;  and  urging  resistance  to  the  present 
administration  as  identified  with  the  progress  of 
the  slave  power  to  national  supremacy.  These 
resolutions  were  adopted  with  nine  cheers. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1856,  the  Kepublican 
National  Committee  met  in  Washington  and  spent 
two  days  in  preparing  the  call  for  a  convention 
for  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President  to 
meet  on  the  17th  of  June  following  in  Music  Fund 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  That  call  occupied  only 
twelve  lines  and  had  in  it  this  language :  “Opposed 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration,  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery  into  the  territories,  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  state,  and  of  restor¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  Federal  government  to  the 
principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.”  When 
the  Philadelphia  convention  met  it  was  called  to 
order  by  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  then  National  Committee,  who  used  this 
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language  expressive  of  the  principles  of  the  or¬ 
ganization:  “You  are  assembled  for  a  patriotic 
purpose.  High  expectations  are  cherished  by  the 
people.  You  are  here  to-day  to  give  direction  to  a 
movement  which  is  to  decide  whether  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  to  be  hereafter  and  for¬ 
ever  chained  to  the  present  national  policy  of  the 
extension  of  human  slavery ;  not  whether  the 
South  is  to  rule,  or  whether  the  North  is  to  do  the 
same  thing,  but  whether  the  broad  national  policy 
our  fathers  established,  cherished,  and  forever 
maintained  is  to  be  permitted  to  descend  to  her 
sons,  to  be  the  watchword,  the  text,  and  the  guid¬ 
ing  star  of  all  her  people.  Such  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  question  submitted.” 

Twenty  years  later  the  Eepublican  National 
Convention  of  1876,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
a  member,  assembled  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  June.  Governor  Morgan,  of 
New  Y^ork,  was  again  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  and  as  such  called  that  convention  to 
order  as  he  had  the  first  nominating  convention  of 
1856.  In  a  brief  address  then  made  he  used  this 
language  expressive  of  the  changes  that  had  inter¬ 
vened  and  explanatory  of  how  the  Eepublican 
Party  had  come  to  be  favorable  to  the  entire  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery: 

“In  1856  at  Philadelphia,  in  1860  at  Chicago, 
and  in  1864  at  Baltimore,  acting  under  the  same 
general  authority  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  call 
Eepublican  conventions  to  order.  ...  In 
June,  1864,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  war 
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for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  We  had  great 
armies  in  the  field,  but  they  had  achieved  only 
partial  successes,  and  when  successful  always  at 
very  great  cost  of  life.  The  bravest  and  best  of 
our  young  men  had  fallen  in  battle  by  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  were  in  prison 
at  Andersonville  and  Libby.  President  Lincoln, 
seventeen  months  prior  to  this,  had  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  but  only  as  a  war  measure,  declared  the 
slaves  free,  while  their  masters  kept  them  within 
their  lines  and  held  full  dominion  over  them. 

“It  was  then  modestly  suggested  by  your  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Committee  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  would  not  discharge  its  whole  duty  unless, 
among  its  resolves,  it  should  declare  for  such  an 
amendment  of  the  national  Constitution  as  would, 
when  adopted  by  the  requisite  number  of  states, 
forever  prohibit  African  slavery  on  this  continent. 
The  suggestion  was  received  with  unexampled 
enthusiasm  by  the  convention.  The  resolution  to 
secure  this  national  blessing  was  written  in  your 
party  platform  on  that  day;  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  very  soon  after  passed  the  required  amend¬ 
ment;  twenty-nine  sovereign  states  ratified  it;  the 
noble  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  result  to  the  people, 
and  from  that  hour  to  this  the  sun  has  not  risen 
upon  a  bondman  nor  set  upon  a  slave  in  all  this 
fair  land.  Not  to  the  North,  not  to  the  South,  but 
to  that  Supreme  Being  alone  who  controls  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  nations  as  well  as  the  affairs  of  individ¬ 
uals,  let  us  give  all  the  glory.  But  all  this  is  past, 
and  the  past  we  conclude  is  secure. 
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“Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  if  again,  with  like  mod¬ 
esty,  I  make  a  suggestion  or  two  bearing  directly 
on  the  present.  This  convention  should  emphatic¬ 
ally  demand  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of 
those  solemn  promises  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  the  President,  to  redeem  in  coin  the  legal- 
tender  obligations  of  the  government  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1879,  and  signify  its  opposition  to  any 
modification  or  repeal  of  this  law  that  does  not 
guarantee  a  still  earlier  or  better  method  of  re¬ 
turning  to  specie  payment.  Let  no  doubtful  word 
go  out  from  this  convention  upon  the  subject  of 
honest  money.  Prices  are  already  at  a  specie 
point.  Stand  firmly  by  your  numerous  resolutions 
and  platforms  a  little  longer,  and  your  currency 
basis  will  be  transformed  into  a  coin  basis  so  easi¬ 
ly  and  naturally  that  you  will  be  yourselves  sur¬ 
prised,  regretting  only,  as  you  will,  that  it  was 
not  determined  upon  at  an  earlier  day.” 

I  have  called  attention  at  some  length  to  this 
early  history  of  the  party  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Eepublican  Party  in  its  origin  and 
early  history  stood  for  the  most  exalted  notion  of 
human  freedom  and  for  the  most  beneficent  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  free  people.  It  is  not  because  it  is 
called  the  Eepublican  Party,  but  because  of  the 
principles  it  has  stood  for  and  fought  for,  that  it 
has  grown  great  and  powerful.  Therefore,  more 
than  once  in  its  history,  and  at  more  than 
one  place  in  our  great  territory,  it  has  been 
dishonored  by  people  who  have  assumed  that  be¬ 
cause  of  its  name  and  prestige  any  kind  of  evil 
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and  corrupt  practice  could  be  covered  and  con¬ 
doned.  This  kind  of  experiment  has  always 
proven  a  mistake.  Corrupt  practice  is  not  any 
better  when  committed  by  a  Kepublican  than  byj 
a  Democrat,  and  usually  not  as  good,  because 
he  has  had  better  examples  and  better  oppor¬ 
tunities.  This  is  true  as  applied  to  both  county 
and  state  politics.  There  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  fealty  and  devotion  to  the  Kepublican  Party 
and  fealty  to  a  ‘‘band  of  criminal  conspirators 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  Republicans.” 

The  Republican  Party  of  Pennsylvania  only 
saved  itself  from  defeat  by  the  necessity  which 
compelled  it  to  select  an  honest  man  for  governor 
two  years  ago.  He  went  before  the  people  on  the 
solemn  pledge  that  he  would  see  that  the  Republi¬ 
cans  who  had  been  plundering  the  state  on  a  larger 
schedule  and  in  a  more  munificent  way  than  had 
ever  occurred  in  this  or  any  other  state  should  be 
prosecuted  without  let  or  hindrance  or  relief.  The 
redemption  of  that  pledge  is  in  the  fact  that  four 
of  them  have  been  convicted  and  are  now  on  their 
way  from  the  state  Capitol  to  the  state  prison. 
The  name  under  which  this  plunder  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  has  been  judicially  determined  not  to  be  a 
legal  defense  for  the  crime. 

The  Republican  Party  of  Clearfield  County  was 
organized  by  its  first  convention  which  assembled 
in  this  place  about  fifty  years  ago  under  adverse 
circumstances.  This  county  had  been  historically 
and  traditionally  a  Democratic  county.  The  men 
who  then  stood  up  for  this  organization  are  about 
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all  gone,  but  their  work  remains  and  the  duty  rests 
upon  us,  their  descendants,  to  uphold  its  standard 
and  perpetuate  its  power;  not  because  there  are 
people  who  want  office  and  who  have  so  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  hope  of  office  that  they  cannot 
make  a  living  in  any  other  way,  but  because  of  the 
liberty  which  this  party  has  brought  to  the  captive, 
the  prosperity  it  has  brought  to  labor  and  toil,  and 
the  better  opportunity  and  wider  vision  and  more 
glorious  heritage  it  has  brought  to  all.  The  same 
obligation  which  imposes  on  us  the  duty  to  seek 
its  advancement  and  perpetuity  also  imposes  on 
us  the  duty  of  keeping  out  of  its  places  of  power 
and  patronage  men  whose  only  purpose  is  pelf  and 
plunder. 

Two  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Eepublican  Party 
in  this  county  I  desire  to  emphasize.  The  first  is 
that  the  party  only  obtained  control  in  this  county 
by  a  division  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  then 
county  chairman,^  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Democratic  ticket.  In  1873,  under  his 
advice,  there  was  no  nomination  for  the  offices  of 
Assembly  or  Treasurer.  In  the  county  conven¬ 
tion  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  offered,  the 
original  of  which  is  here.  The  result  was  that 
these  two  independent  candidates  were  elected. 
Two  classes  of  persons  were  opposed  to  this  ac¬ 
tion.  One  were  certain  Eepublicans  who  were 
under  the  infiuence  and  domination  of  the  leading 
Democrat  of  the  county.  He  did  not  undertake 
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to  give  advice  to  the  Kepublican  chairman,  but 
these  Republicans  under  his  influence  did.  Their 
advice  was  not  regarded.  Another  class  were  cer¬ 
tain  Republicans  who  feared  they  might  not  get 
sufficient  notoriety  by  this  operation.  But  when 
the  convention  met  there  were  one  hundred  and 
ninety  delegates  and  they  voted  three  to  one  for 
the  resolution  referred  to..  The  same  policy  was 
pursued  the  following  year,  not  resulting  in  the 
election  of  any  officers,  but  perpetuating  the  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  Democratic  ranks  with  such  effect  that 
in  the  years  immediately  following  Republicans 
were  elected  to  office  for  the  flrst  time  in  the 
history  of  the  county. 

The  other  fact  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  not 
only  did  the  Republican  Party  come  into  power  in 
this  county  by  a  division  of  the  Democracy,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  it  has  remained  in 
power  since  it  has  been  able  to  do  this  chiefly 
by  the  divisions  in  the  Democratic  Party  rather 
than  by  its  own  strength.  This  ought  not  to  be  so. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  division  originally,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  its  continuance  in 
power  should  depend  upon  a  division  of  the  De¬ 
mocracy.  This  county  has  long  been,  by  reason  of 
its  great  development  and  the  intelligence  of  its 
people,  a  Republican  county,  and  ought  to  remain 
such  whether  the  Democracy  is  united  or  divided. 
To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the  early  history 
of  the  organization  and  the  principles  for  which 
it  stands  be  kept  in  view.  The  object  of  its  con¬ 
tinuance  in  power  ought  to  be  better  government. 
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better  system  of  taxation,  better  enforcement  of  tbe 
law,  better  protection  of  property,  and  better  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  laws  against  crime.  When  any 
other  than  such  purposes  are  had  in  view  by  a  con¬ 
tinuance  in  power,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
party  will  be  supported.  The  best  men  in  the  party 
will  stand  aloof  from  it;  not  because  they  are  not 
Eepublicans,  but  because  they  are  not  willing  to 
have  private  purposes  and  private  persons  served 
at  the  expense  of  the  organization. 

The  Republican  Party  came  into  power  for  the 
promotion  of  the  highest  principles  and  the  most 
beneficent  objects  of  government.  The  first  plat¬ 
form  it  ever  had  formulated,  by  the  organization 
at  Washington  in  June,  1855,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  had  this  somewhat  unusual 
standard  for  candidates,  to  wit:  ‘‘Candidates  for 
political  office  should  be  men  of  undoubted  integ¬ 
rity  and  sobriety,  and  pledged  to  support  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  platform  by  all  lawful  and  constitu¬ 
tional  means.”  So  long  as  the  party  stands  for 
these  high  purposes  it  has  a  right  to  expect  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  every  member  of  the  organization,  but 
when  it  is  so  perverted  as  to  serve  only  bad  men 
and  their  corrupt  purposes  and  practices  it  has  no 
right  to  success,  nor  any  right  to  demand  the  ad¬ 
herence  and  support  of  the  faithful  men  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  who  have  stood  by  it  in  its  past  history 
and  are  anxious  for  its  perpetuity,  but  only  to  the 
end  that  it  may  continue  the  efficient  exponent  of 
the  great  principles  and  purposes  which  brought  it 
into  existence. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CALEB  POWERS,  AT 
CLEARFIELD,  PA.,  MARCH  2,  1909 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  value  of  what  a 
man  says  in  a  public  address  depends  largely  up¬ 
on  the  extent  to  which  his  subject-matter  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  personal  experience  and  his  life. 
The  exalted  place  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  to 
a  public  speaker  had  behind  it  this  idea.  They 
were  influenced  not  only  by  the  polished  manner 
and  the  cultivated  address  which  obtained  at  that 
time,  but  also  by  the  extent  to  which  the  life  of 
the  speaker  stood  up  around  what  he  said.  That 
notion  has  not  died  out  in  human  history.  It  is 
still  a  fact  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between 
what  a  speaker  talks  about  and  the  life  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience  back  of  the  speaker  which  gives 
force  and  emphasis  and  illustration  to  what  he 
says.  For  instance,  if  a  man  has  been  in  jail  for 
a  long  term  of  years  he  has  a  better  idea  of  jail  life 
than  if  he  has  only  seen  a  jail  or  visited  one.  If 
he  has  been  under  sentence  of  death  he  has  a  more 
correct  notion  of  the  state  of  mind  which  such  a 
sentence  imposes  than  if  he  had  read  about  it  in 
a  newspaper.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  there  have 
been  times  when  the  political  machinery  of  the 
state  has  been  organized  against  one  class  of 
people — the  unbought  and  unpurchasable  and  the 
unsubsidized  portion  of  the  citizens;  but  it  has 
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not  been  our  experience  to  have  the  whole  political 
machinery  of  the  state,  and  superadded  to  that 
the  three  great  departments  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment,  organized  against  a  single  individual  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  his  ruin.  A  man  who  has 
been  a  victim  of  that  kind  of  oppression  has  a 
better  idea  of  it  than  any  outsider  can  give  us. 
Measured  by  these  considerations,  the  lecturer  of 
the  evening  is  entitled  to  our  most  respectful  and 
interested  attention.  He  comes  to  us  in  the  emi¬ 
nently  appropriate  subject,  “Eight  on  the  Scaffold 
and  Wrong  upon  the  Throne.”  I  therefore  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you — Caleb 
Powers,  of  Kentucky. 


PART  III 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESSES 


HON.  HENRY  CLAY  McCORMICK,  ON  BE¬ 
HALF  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  AT 
DICKINSON  SEMINARY,  WILLIAMSPORT, 
PA.,  JUNE  19, 1902 

Henry  Clay  McCormick  was  a  good  example 
of  what  American  institutions  enforced  by  Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise  and  thrift  and  pluck  can  produce 
in  a  single  life  of  less  than  threescore  years.  It  is 
eminently  fitting  that  special  notice  of  his  untime¬ 
ly  death  should  be  taken  in  this  place  and  at  this 
time.  Forty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  mainly  in 
this  city.  During  all  that  period  he  was  identified 
with  this  institution.  In  1862  he  was  a  student 
here  of  limited  means,  faithfully  striving  to  equip 
himself  for  his  lifework.  Within  a  few  years  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  city,  and  then  be¬ 
gan  a  career  which  reflected  honor  upon  himself 
and  the  institution  and  the  city.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
held  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  never  lost  his  interest  here.  To  the  institu¬ 
tion  he  not  only  gave  of  his  time  and  money,  but  it 
was  in  his  thought.  He  enlisted  in  its  behalf  other 
people  of  means  and  influence.  Upon  every  legal 
question  affecting  its  prosperity  and  efficiency  he 
cheerfully  and  wisely  gave  counsel.  As  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  profession  and  his  fame  extended 
far  and  wide,  he  never  forgot  this  place  and  its 
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interests.  Out  of  a  busy  life  he  gave  to  us  a  large 
measure  of  the  increased  advantages  which  the 
years  brought  to  him. 

His  life  is  an  inspiration  to  every  student  here. 
His  relation  to  the  institution  began  when  he  was 
a  poor  boy.  It  ceased  when  he  was  known  and 
honored  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
great  commonwealth.  He  became  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  state  at  a  time  of  great  public  corrup¬ 
tion  and  flagrant  and  deflant  disregard  of  official 
duty  and  obligation ;  at  a  time  too,  when  there  were 
equally  flagrant  and  indiscriminate  charges  of 
corruption  against  those  in  official  station.  In  a 
time  like  this  he  so  well  filled  this  high  place  that 
he  commanded  the  admiration  of  both  friend  and 
foe  for  his  faithful  and  fearless  discharge  of  pub¬ 
lic  duty.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  he  had  a 
very  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  as  well,  of  that  exalted  station.  He  was 
eminently  fitted  for  it  both  by  nature  and  by  study 
and  experience.  No  one  ever  strove  harder  to  meet 
its  severe  requirements  and  none  ever  succeeded 
better. 

To  us  who  survive  him  in  official  relation  to  this 
institution  his  example  is  of  value,  suggesting  to 
us  greater  fidelity  and  enterprise  in  all  that  pro¬ 
motes  its  real  welfare  and  that  of  the  young  lives 
so  largely  committed  to  its  guidance  and  direction. 
His  death  seems  an  irreparable  loss.  We  will 
miss  his  cheerful  presence,  his  friendly  greeting, 
his  helpful  hand.  We  will  greet  others  of  cheer¬ 
ful  mien  and  helpful  spirit,  and  we  will  become 
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attached  to  them,  but  nowhere  will  we  find  an¬ 
other  who  fits  into  the  place  in  our  lives  and  in 
that  of  this  institution  made  vacant  by  his  death. 
May  we  be  reminded  by  this  bereavement  of  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  may  we  con¬ 
tinually  strive  to  so  live  as  to  be  highly  useful  in 
our  generation,  and  thereby  be  qualified  to  give  a 
good  account  of  our  stewardship. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BIGLEK,  AT  BAR 
MEETING,  CLEARFIELD,  PA.,  APRIL  12, 
1907 

May  it  please  the  Court,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  these  resolutions  I  desire  to  speak  briefly  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  many  others  here,  not 
only  members  of  the  bar,  but  others  from  whom  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  on  this  occasion,  and  to  that 
end  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  I  have  put  in 
writing  some  of  the  things  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  here  said. 

William  D.  Bigler  was  admitted  to  this  bar  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1866.  He  died  on  the  evening  of 
April  9,  1907,  and  had,  therefore,  been  identified 
with  us  for  forty-one  years,  lacking  one  month. 
These  figures  remind  us  of  how  rapidly  the  years 
pass.  He  still  seemed  a  young  man.  When  Judge 
Krebs  and  I  came  to  the  bar  in  May,  1869,  there 
were  but  fifteen  members,  of  whom  Mr.  Bigler 
was  one.  His  death  leaves  now  with  us  but  two 
of  these.  Judge  McEnally  and  Mr.  Fielding. 

Ordinarily  a  lawyer  becomes  known  to  the  public 
by  his  appearance  in  court  from  time  to  time  in 
trial  of  cases.  Our  deceased  brother  was  not  a 
trial  lawyer.  His  relation  to  the  bar  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  rather  that  of  counselor.  The  largest  con¬ 
tribution  he  made  to  his  profession  was  in  his 
agency,  as  such,  in  keeping  litigation  out  of  court. 
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As  people  come  to  know  more  and  more  of  the 
waste  of  litigation  and  the  large  extent  to  which 
it  is  both  profitless  and  preventible,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  responsibility  of  the  profession  respect¬ 
ing  it,  they  will  more  and  more  appreciate  this  kind 
of  agency. 

Though  not  a  trial  lawyer,  his  high  personal 
character  and  fine  ability  soon  gave  him  an  envi¬ 
able  place  at  the  bar  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  His  clear  and  unclouded  judgment  was  one 
of  his  strong  traits.  His  capacity  to  see  things  in 
their  right  relation  to  each  other  and  to  himself  gave 
breadth  to  his  vision  and  self-poise  to  his  action. 
These  qualities  fitted  him  to  deal  with  complex 
affairs  and  rendered  him,  what  most  good  lawyers 
are  not,  a  first-class  business  man.  This  equip¬ 
ment  joined  to  his  keen  perception  of  legal  prin¬ 
ciples  made  him  a  counselor  of  rare  capacity  and 
wisdom.  He  had  not  only  the  power  to  think  out 
diflScult  problems,  but  also  to  execute  them.  Of 
this  we  have  abundant  testimonial  all  about  us. 
This  community  is  richer  by  his  life  and  poorer  by 
his  death. 

All  these  things  would  be  commendable  in  any¬ 
one.  In  him  their  value  was  enhanced  by  his  ex¬ 
treme  modesty  and  gentleness.  That  was  the  great 
charm  of  his  personality.  “It  is  seldom  that  we 
find  feminine  tenderness  combined  with  a  really 
strong  will.  When  we  do  we  find  masked  iron  in 
the  man,  and  discover  the  rarest  and  loftiest  type 
of  real  greatness.”  How  largely  both  elements 
of  this  combination  entered  into  his  equipment, 
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and  how  greatly  they  contributed  to  his  career  of 
distinction  and  usefulness,  is  best  known  to  those 
of  us  who  were  close  to  him.  It  is  not  much  to 
say  of  a  man  that  he  had  few  or  no  enemies;  but 
it  is  something  to  say  of  a  man  who  filled  such  a 
large  place  as  he  did  in  the  professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  the  community.  His  genial  manner 
and  friendly  disposition  gave  him  access  to  both 
sides  of  warring  factions.  Nobody  fitted  for  in¬ 
telligent  warfare  ever  questioned  either  his  fair¬ 
ness  or  his  ability  to  do  justice  between  him  and 
his  adversary.  The  work  of  this  kind  which  he  did 
in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way  is  the  greatest 
tribute  to  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  the 
greatest  monument  to  his  fidelity. 

He  was  the  honored  son  of  an  honored  sire.  He 
had  seen  much  of  the  attractions  of  public  life  in 
his  early  and  susceptible  years.  But  these  attrac¬ 
tions  did  not  so  lure  him  away  from  the  real  work 
of  his  life  as  to  render  him  a  seeker  for  public 
place.  He  saw  a  few  years  of  active  and  efficient 
public  service  to  which  he  was  called  by  reason  of 
his  recognized  worth  and  fitness  for  the  place.  It 
made  up,  however,  but  a  small  segment  of  his 
career  and  engaged  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
energy  and  activity.  His  life  as  a  citizen  was 
chiefly  in  private  station.  Right  here  where  he 
was  born  and  among  his  own  people  was  his  chief 
work  and  the  result  of  his  chief  ambition.  Because 
he  was  faithful  here  in  private  life  he  proved  faith¬ 
ful  and  efficient  in  the  years  during  which  he  was 
called  to  the  public  service.  Both  by  precept  and 
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example,  therefore,  he  taught  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  that  there  can  be  no  right  fitness  for 
public  place  without  the  qualities  which  render  the 
incumbent  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen  in 
private  life. 

What  an  example  he  is  to  the  young  men  of  the 
community  and  the  state!  There  is,  too,  a  special 
reason  why  the  young  men  of  this  community 
should  cherish  his  example.  He  did  something 
more  for  them  than  either  precept  or  example. 
He  put  his  time  and  his  thought  and  his  money 
into  an  institution  which  will  stand  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory,  and  as  a  reminder  to  them  of 
his  interest  in  their  welfare,  both  here  and  here¬ 
after.  Against  all  the  commercialism  of  the  times, 
against  all  the  perfidy  and  plunder  in  public  place, 
against  all  the  subsidence  of  public  spirit  and  con¬ 
sequent  encroachment  of  graft  on  every  side,  I 
point  to  the  example  of  this  quiet  life  of  one  who, 
distinguished  by  so  many  ennobling  traits,  was 
distinguished  most  by  his  sterling  integrity  and 
moral  worth. 

What  an  example  to  the  young  men  of  our  pro¬ 
fession!  Let  them  learn  from  this  example  that 
no  man  can  have  enduring  name  and  fame  in  our 
ranks  unless  he  be  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  good 
lawyer;  that  there  is  no  other  calling  where  lack 
of  character  and  fidelity  will  sooner  tarnish  an 
otherwise  promising  career.  Let  me  say  in  con¬ 
clusion,  few  indeed  are  those  in  our  profession  who 
have  better  realized  the  wish  so  well  expressed  by 
the  author  whose  great  book  lies  at  the  foundation 
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of  all  our  modern  knowledge  of  the  law,  when  he 
said: 

Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 

Uncursed  amidst  the  happy  tribe; 

No  orphan’s  cry  to  wound  my  ear. 

My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear: 

Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end — • 

Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend. 


MES.  THOMAS  H.  MURRAY, 

Mrs.  Jennie  Eeighard  Murray,  who  died  at 
her  home  in  this  place  on  Wednesday,  August  7, 
at  about  four  o’clock,  was  born  in  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  the  fifth  daughter  and 
sixth  child  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Reighard.  Her 
father  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  1862,  and  her 
mother  on  the  5th  of  March,  1885,  leaving  to  sur¬ 
vive,  Margaret,  Elizabeth  (wife  of  Hugh  Fer¬ 
guson),  of  Montgomery  City,  Mo.,  who  died  No¬ 
vember  10,  1898 ;  Matilda,  Oliver  Hazard,  who  died 
December  1,  1898;  Caroline  (wife  of  Alfred  W. 
Page),  Mrs.  Murray,  and  Sophie  S.  All  of  these, 
who  now  survive,  live  in  Williamsport.  At  an 
early  age  her  parents  moved  to  Jersey  Shore,  and 
she  was  educated  there  in  the  common  schools  and 
in  the  Jersey  Shore  Academy,  graduating  when 
quite  young  from  that  institution,  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  at  the  head  of  a  class  composed  of  James 
M.  Gamble,  Floretta  Sebring  (now  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Humes),  Abraham  Long  and  his  twin  brother, 
William  Long.  Of  this  class  the  only  surviving 
member  is  Mrs.  Humes.  Of  these  early  days  Mrs. 
Humes,  in  a  letter  just  received  by  Mr.  Murray, 
says:  “Jennie  and  I  were  girlhood  friends  and 
graduated  at  the  same  time  and  were  quite  inti¬ 
mate  all  through  our  school  days.  I  have  always 
been  sorry  that  we  could  not  have  seen  more  of 
each  other  in  later  years.” 
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In  the  spring  of  1863  Mrs.  Murray’s  family 
moved  back  from  Jersey  Shore  to  Williamsport. 
There  she  taught  school,  after  her  graduation,  up 
until  the  year  she  was  married.  The  last  two  years 
of  this  time  she  was  assistant  principal  of  the  Will¬ 
iamsport  High  School.  She  was  also  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Teachers’  State  Association,  1871-72. 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  her  profes¬ 
sion  as  teacher,  and  frequently  made  addresses  at 
county  and  district  institutes.  She  read  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Teachers’  State  Association  at 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  August  11,  1869, 
her  subject  being  “Stilts.”  This  address  was  an 
attempt  to  expose  false  methods  of  teaching. 
She  also  read  an  address  before  the  Teachers’ 
State  Association  at  Williamsport  on  August  8, 
1871.  Her  subject  there  was  “Labor  and  Rest.” 
This  was  an  effort  to  show  the  value  of  labor  and 
its  relation  to  rest,  and  that  there  can  be  no  real 
rest  without  labor.  Both  of  these  addresses  were 
well  received  at  the  time  and  published  in  the 
Teachers’  State  Journal.  They  are  still  kept  and 
treasured  by  her  family  as  illustrations  of  her 
early  capacity  to  think  clearly  and  write  thought¬ 
fully  and  instructively.  In  her  own  home  she  had 
fitted  the  lightest  and  best  room  as  a  school¬ 
room  with  desks  and  books,  where  for  years  she 
instructed  her  own  children,  preparing  them  to 
better  receive  instruction  when  they  entered  the 
public  schools,  which  they  did  not  do  until  later 
than  is  usually  the  case,  because  of  her  own  pre¬ 
liminary  teaching  of  them. 
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Mrs.  Murray  was  a  woman  of  good  education 
and  strong,  clear  mind,  had  rare  common  sense 
and  unclouded  judgment.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Williamsport 
until  her  marriage,  w’hen  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  this  place.  She 
was  a  most  faithful  and  devoted  Christian.  Of 
many  quiet  and  helpful  charities  and  thoughtful 
ministrations  her  religion  was  practical.  There 
are  many  people  who  will  miss  her  considerate 
care  and  helping  hand.  In  her  home  she  was  at 
her  best.  There  she  was  a  most  thoughtful,  un¬ 
selfish,  and  helpful  wife  and  mother.  To  her 
husband  she  was  a  constant,  sympathetic,  wise,  and 
safe  counselor.  To  her  children  she  was  a  most  de¬ 
voted  mother,  filling  up  her  days  with  thoughtful 
care,  that  she  might  bring  to  them  something  of 
what  is  best  here  and  qualify  them  for  the  best 
things  hereafter.  Her  Bible  was  a  well-read  book. 
Her  knowledge  of  Scripture  was  very  remarkable 
to  all  who  knew  her  best,  and  was  a  great  comfort 
to  her,  especially  in  these  years  of  her  failing 
strength.  This  knowledge  of  Scripture  she  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  well-known  and  commendable  method 
of  special  Bible  instruction  to  children  which  she 
received  in  childhood  in  the  church  of  her  early 
choice.  Her  death  leaves  a  stricken  family  to  whom 
her  life  is  a  sacred  and  instructive  and  encourag¬ 
ing  memory. 

Her  funeral  services  at  half  past  two  o^clock,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  August  10,  at  the  family 
residence,  were  conducted  by  her  pastor,  Kev. 
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Morris  Swartz,  assisted  by  her  former  pastor,  Eev. 
M.  K.  Foster,  Presiding  Elder  B.  C.  Conner,  and 
Eev.  J.  McKendree  Eeilley.  Appropriate  and 
feeling  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Foster  and  Mr. 
Swartz.  Among  the  passages  of  Scripture  read 
were  John  11.  25,  26,  which  was  a  much  quoted 
and  favorite  passage  of  Mrs.  Murray.  Three  of 
her  favorite  hymns  sung  were  “Eock  of  Ages,” 
“Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  and  “Abide  with  Me.”  The 
pallbearers  were  Judge  Joseph  B.  McEnally,  Judge 
Allison  O.  Smith,  Judge  David  L.  Krebs,  S.  V. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  A.  H.  Woodward,  Esq.,  Oscar  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Esq.,  S.  S.  Blair,  Frank  B.  Eead,  George  W. 
Eheem,  A.  E.  Powell,  H.  B.  Powell,  Howard  B. 
Hartswick,  H.  F.  Bigler,  Hugh  M.  Irvin,  Walter 
L.  McJunkin.  The  burial  was  in  the  family  plot 
on  Cemetery  Hill,  attended  largely  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  by  many  relatives  and  friends  from  a 
distance. 
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COLONEL  EDWARD  A.  IRVIN,  OP  CUR- 
WENSVILLE,  PA. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Irvin,  of  Curwensville, 
which  occurred  about  eight  o’clock,  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  13,  1908,  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  removed  from  our  midst  an  enterprising  busi¬ 
ness  man,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  gallant 
soldier. 

He  was  born  at  Curwensville,  Pennsylvania, 
January  13,  1838,  and  was,  therefore,  just  seventy 
years  and  nine  months  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  received  early  instruction  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the 
Academy  at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  where  he 
remained  two  years;  then  entered  Edghill  School 
at  Princeton,  and  continued  there  one  year. 

In  1857,  returning  from  school,  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  the  mercantile  and  lumber 
business.  Three  years  later  he  succeeded  to  the 
business  and  conducted  it  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  TVhen  the  war  began  in  the  spring  of  1861 
he  was  at  Marietta  with  a  large  quantity  of  timber 
on  hand  to  sell.  Leaving  that  he  came  home, 
handed  over  to  his  father  the  care  and  management 
of  the  business,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  recruit 
a  company  for  the  service.  Though  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  he  was  full  of  push  and  enter¬ 
prise  and  patriotism,  and  with  these  qualities  he 
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enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  people,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  brave  and 
determined  men  enlisted  and  ready  for  their 
country’s  call.  He  was  elected  captain  of  the 
company  and  was  commissioned  as  such  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Curtin,  May  29,  1861.  This  company  was 
attached  to  the  42d  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  otherwise  known  as  ‘‘First  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteer  Rifies,”  and  afterward,  by 
order  of  the  War  Department,  named  the  “Kane 
Rifies.”  This  regiment,  of  which  Colonel  Irvin 
commanded  Company  K,  achieved  such  distinc¬ 
tion  for  gallantry  in  the  service  that  the  name 
“Bucktails”  became  famous  in  both  armies.  On 
the  first  of  the  seven  days’  battle  on  the  Peninsula 
he  was  captured  at  Mechanicsville,  and  was  con¬ 
fined  in  Libby  Prison  for  two  months,  when  he  was 
exchanged  and  joined  his  regiment  on  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  again  taking  command  of  his  company. 
He  was  in  the  second  Bull  Run  battle  and  in  the 
Maryland  campaign.  On  September  10,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel.  Pour  days 
later  he  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a  minie  ball 
while  leading  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Boones- 
boro,  on  the  slope  of  South  Mountain.  This  wound 
was  regarded  for  a  long  time  as  fatal,  but  by  care¬ 
ful  nursing,  including  the  presence  and  cheer  of 
his  devoted  mother,  his  life  was  spared.  He  joined 
his  regiment  again  on  December  14,  1862,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  again  wounded. 
This  time  his  arm  was  broken  by  a  rifle  ball.  In 
May,  1863,  he  regarded  himself  as  again  fit  for 
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service  and  applied  to  the  surgeon-general  for  a 
certificate  of  such  fitness.  This  was  refused  on 
account  of  his  then  bad  condition,  and  rather  than 
become  a  member  of  the  invalid  corps  he  accepted 
a  discharge  from  the  service  by  reason  of  “wounds 
received  in  action.” 

He  was  among  the  first  to  enter  the  army,  and 
stood  by  his  comrades  in  the  severe  and  bloody 
service  to  which  his  regiment  was  subjected.  This 
service  engendered  in  him  a  friendship  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  them  which  endured  to  the  end,  and  the 
remnant  of  them  who  remain  will  now  be  able  to 
recall  many  substantial  evidences  of  his  unfailing 
regard. 

On  October  30,  1862,  Colonel  Irvin  was  married 
to  Emma  A.,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
James  B.  Graham,  during  his  temporary  absence 
from  the  army  from  the  wound  received  at  South 
Mountain.  The  distinction  he  had  already  won  in 
the  service  of  his  country  attracted  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  wedding  of  these  young  people,  both 
of  whom  were  so  well  and  favorably  known,  was 
regarded  as  a  most  fortunate  marriage.  Their 
home  was  the  center  of  a  most  generous  and  gen¬ 
uine  hospitality,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  many  friends  to  whom  this  hospitality  was  ex¬ 
tended. 

Colonel  Irvin  came  of  good  stock.  He  was  the 
oldest  son  of  William  Irvin  and  Jane  Patton.  His 
father  was  a  strong  character,  a  man  of  dominant 
purpose  and  iron  will.  These  qualities,  however, 
were  blended  with  a  keen  sense  of  honor  and  the 
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highest  type  of  patriotism.  In  the  midst  of  busi¬ 
ness  cares  and  anxieties  he  showed  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  successful  conduct  of  the  civil  war. 
To  this  end  he  gave  much  of  his  thought,  his  time, 
and  his  money.  Colonel  Irvin’s  mother  was  a 
woman  of  gentle  spirit,  of  unfailing  charity,  and 
of  remarkably  intelligent  interest  in  the  life  of  her 
family  and  that  of  the  community.  For  many 
years  she  was  a  suffering  invalid,  and  received  from 
her  children  an  unvarying  regard  and  veneration 
which  was  of  itself  a  tribute  to  the  genuineness  of 
her  character.  From  this  couple  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  inherited  many  of  the  noble  qualities 
which  so  distinguished  him. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Eepublican  and  held  an  im¬ 
portant  and  effective  relation  to  his  organization. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of 
1888  at  Chicago,  which  nominated  General  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison  for  President.  He  represented  this 
thirty-fourth  district  also  in  the  state  Senate  in 
1905  and  1906.  In  1865,  upon  the  death  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  Judge  James  Bloom,  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  he  never  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office. 
They  were  altogether  too  inactive  to  suit  his  active 
nature.  His  distinction  in  the  army  led  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  many  important  commissions,  among 
which  were  the  Gettysburg  Memorial  Commission, 
Soldiers’  Orphan  School  Commission,  Committee 
of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Association  of  this  county, 
and  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  an  active  and  official  member  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church,  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
New  york,  and  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Club  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  president  of  the 
Curwensville  Cemetery  Company  and  of  the  Cur- 
wensville  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  president  of 
the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Curwensville,  which 
institution  he  organized.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Lock  Haven  Normal  School;  was  for  a  time  a 
director  in  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  Eailroad 
Company,  and  was  chiefiy  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
curing  an  extension  of  that  road  to  Curwensville 
in  1876. 

He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal  op¬ 
erators  in  square  timber  and  other  kinds  of 
lumber,  and  was  one  of  the  very  largest  land  own¬ 
ers  in  the  county.  In  later  years  he  had  become 
largely  interested  also  in  mineral  lands.  His 
wonderful  energy  and  enterprise  led  him  into  a 
diversity  of  interests  which  in  later  years  so  greatly 
absorbed  his  time  and  attention  as  to  have  proven 
a  severe  strain  upon  his  physical  and  mental  re¬ 
sources.  As  a  result  of  this  condition  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1900,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home  until  two  years  later.  Shortly 
after  his  return  home  he  was  greatly  improved  in 
health  and  again  took  charge  of  his  business  with 
something  of  his  old-time  energy  and  activity. 
During  this  time  he  gave  much  attention  to  the 
bank  with  which  he  was  connected  and  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  home  community.  He  was  a  man  of 
large  charities.  They  were  dispensed  in  the  most 
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quiet  and  unobtrusive  way.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  idea  of  making  merchandise  of  charities, 
and  he  was  the  last  man  to  advertise  them.  In 
his  own  community  it  may  be  said  in  a  word  of 
him,  as  was  said  of  Christopher  Wren,  “If  you 
want  to  see  his  monument,  look  about  you.” 

During  his  sickness  in  Philadelphia,  on  De¬ 
cember  11,  1901,  Mrs.  Irvin  passed  away.  She  was 
a  woman  of  exemplary  life  and  character,  and  her 
death  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  his  life  which  was 
accentuated  by  his  already  enfeebled  condition. 
Of  the  four  children  born  to  them  there  survive 
Hugh  M.,  who  has  had  charge  of  his  father’s  exten¬ 
sive  business  during  the  last  several  years,  and 
Elizabeth  M.,  who  was  his  constant  companion  and 
comfort  during  his  failing  years. 

His  life  is  remarkable  and  instructive  because 
of  the  diversity  of  interests  which  it  represents.  It 
is  inspiring  and  encouraging  as  a  retrospect  in 
these  commercial  days  to  find  one  so  devoted  to 
business  and  so  absorbed  in  business  pursuits  who 
was  able  to  exhibit  the  higher  qualities  of  kindness 
and  generosity  to  his  fellow  men,  of  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  to  his  country,  and  devotion  to 
his  God. 

The  funeral  took  place  from  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Curwensville,  with  which  the  deceased 
had  been  so  long  connected,  at  one  o’clock  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,  October  16.  The  services  were  ex¬ 
tremely  simple,  in  accordance  with  his  well-known 
wishes.  They  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Barber,  his  present  pastor,  who  read  the  91st  Psalm 
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and  made  a  very  brief  address,  in  which  he  said  in 
substance  that  the  best  life  is  that  which  is  so  lived 
as  to  be  a  development  of  the  higher  and  better 
qualities  of  a  man,  and  that  measured  by  this  stand¬ 
ard  the  life  of  the  departed  had  been  a  successful 
one.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  David  E.  Craighead, 
of  Baltimore,  a  former  pastor,  who  spoke  more  at 
length,  dealing  with  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  deceased,  among  which  were  his  remarkable 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  exemplified  in  his  earlier 
years  and  through  all  his  life;  also  his  devotion  to 
his  church  and  its  interests  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  as  illustrated  by  his  public  spirit 
and  his  liberality  in  promoting  all  the  interests 
which  were  for  the  common  good.  He  also  re¬ 
ferred,  appropriately  but  briefly,  to  his  service 
and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  his  country.  The 
closing  prayer,  of  most  appropriate  and  feel¬ 
ing  character,  was  made  by  Rev.  N.  G.  Fife,  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastor  of  Clearfield.  The  few  surviving 
comrades  of  his  old  command  were  present  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  to  his  memory.  There  were  also 
quite  a  number  of  army  friends  and  business  asso¬ 
ciates  from  a  distance.  The  burial  was  at  Oak 
Hill  cemetery,  so  beautiful  for  situation  and  pre¬ 
senting  so  many  evidences  of  the  interest  and  care 
which  he  had  taken  in  contributing  to  its  attract¬ 
iveness. 


HON.  JAMES  KEER 


There  is  probably  no  other  man  in  this  county 
whose  death  would  touch  so  many  different  people 
of  all  classes ;  no  other  whose  death  would  seem  to 
so  many  people  outside  of  his  family  circle  a  per¬ 
sonal  loss.  He  had  identified  himself  so  closely 
with  the  business  and  social  life  of  this  people  as 
to  have  become  a  part  of  it.  He  was  glad  to  sus¬ 
tain  this  relation,  and  never  failed  to  impress 
everyone  that  his  residence  elsewhere  was  tem¬ 
porary;  that  this  was  his  home  and  this  people  his 
people. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had 
been  an  active,  aggressive  force  in  the  commercial 
world.  For  this,  if  for  nothing  else,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  be  remembered.  There  is  no  more  com¬ 
mendable  business  in  this  life  than  for  a  man  to 
struggle  day  and  night,  if  need  be,  to  give  to  those 
who  come  after  him  a  better  chance  and  a  broader 
opportunity  than  he  had.  Such  a  struggle  gives 
an  added  interest  to  his  life  and  compels  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  fellow  men.  But  it  reaches  beyond 
this  and  finds  higher  authority  for  such  a  course, 
both  as  a  duty  and  an  inspiration.  For  “if  any 
provide  not  for  his  own,  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel.” 
“Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  he 
shall  stand  before  kings.” 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  kingly 
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station  depends  greatly  upon  the  character  of  his 
business  methods.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  im¬ 
pressed  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  by  his 
spirit  of  fairness  and  his  disposition  to  live  and  let 
live.  Very  often  in  making  a  purchase  of  property 
it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  speculation 
as  a  question  of  whether  he  could  safely  pur¬ 
chase  the  property  he  was  urged  to  buy.  If  he 
could,  he  was  willing  to  take  chances  on  anything 
beyond  that.  As  a  result  of  this  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  it  can  now  be  truthfully  said  of  him  that  the 
men  with  whom  he  dealt,  and  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  multitude  of  enterprises  in  which 
he  engaged,  were  bettered  by  his  contact  and  asso¬ 
ciation  with  them.  After  all,  this  is  a  good  test  of 
the  integrity  and  fair  dealing  of  a  man,  that  those 
who  have  dealt  with  him  have  been  helped  by  that 
relation  to  him. 

But  his  business  career  was  only  one  phase  of 
his  life.  Every  church  and  every  charity  and  every 
man  in  need  of  help  within  the  circle  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  influence  could  testify  to  his  public 
spirit,  his  generous  character  and  disposition. 
Many  of  these  instances  are  not  publicly  known; 
but  enough  are  known  right  here  among  us  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  memory  for  generations  to  come. 

Of  the  many  men  in  the  history  of  this  county 
who  have  come  up  from  obscurity  and  adversity 
by  their  unaided  effort  and  undaunted  will  to  fill 
a  place  of  distinction  and  large  usefulness,  there 
is  not  one  whose  advancement  has  been  at  the 
same  time  more  honorable  to  himself  and  more 
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gratifying  to  the  community  than  that  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  life  which  has  just  closed. 

Why  has  he  been  taken  from  us  in  the  midst  of 
his  years  and  his  active  usefulness?  We  do  not 
know.  It  is  the  old  question  asked  three  thousand 
years  ago,  ‘^How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle!”  and  never  yet  answered.  But 
we  do  know  that  life  is  not  measured  by  the  flight 
of  years,  but  by  achievement.  When  so  measured 
James  Kerr  lived  long  and  served  well  his  day  and 
generation.  For  he  had  achievement  alike  for  his 
own  and  for  those  associated  with  him  in  the  multi¬ 
form  enterprises  to  which  he  gave  the  best  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  life  and  for  his  home  county,  the  scene 
of  his  earliest  trials  and  triumphs — the  place  to 
which  he  ever  turned  with  brightened  face  and 
quickened  step. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS 


Clearfield,  Pa.,  January  22,  1909. 

Rev.  James  M.  Buckley, 

Editor  of  Christian  Advocate, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Doctor  :  Two  or  three  years  ago  in  a  talk 
I  had  in  your  office  I  gave  you  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in  1874.  You 
asked  me  to  write  an  account  of  it  for  publication. 
I  said  I  had  a  carefully  prepared  memorandum  of 
everything  that  was  said  and  would  look  it  up  and 
write.  This  paper,  prepared  shortly  after  my  re¬ 
turn  from  Washington,  together  with  two  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Stephens,  I  had  put  up  in  an  en¬ 
velope  properly  marked  for  safe-keeping,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  find  them,  and  gave  up  writing 
the  account  which  you  requested.  More  recently 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  recall  from  memory 
the  substance  of  all  that  passed,  and  it  was  of  so 
much  interest  to  me  that  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  I  here  re¬ 
produce  it  substantially  in  full.  If  it  appears  too 
long  you  can  cut  out  part  of  it.  I  would  rather 
that  none  of  it  be  taken  out,  but  would  sooner  that 
part  of  it  be  taken  out  than  it  be  not  published  at 
all. 
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The  interview  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  second 
visit  to  Washington.  I  had  seen  Mr.  Stephens  in 
the  House  at  a  distance.  On  my  way  to  my  hotel 
I  stopped  in  the  National  Hotel,  hoping  to  see  him 
about,  with  no  idea  of  an  interview  with  him.  Not 
seeing  him,  I  inquired  of  the  clerk  at  the  office. 
He  said  Mr.  Stephens  was  in  his  room,  and  asked 
me  to  send  up  my  card.  This  alarmed  me,  and  I 
said  it  was  not  necessary,  as  I  had  no  business  with 
him.  He  then  said  he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Stephens 
would  be  glad  to  see  me,  as  many  people  called  on 
him.  I  reluctantly  sent  up  my  card,  which  was 
marked  on  the  back,  “A  stranger  from  the  North 
who  desires  to  see  you.’’  In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
ushered  into  his  room.  It  was  the  same  room  that 
had  been  occupied  by  Henry  Clay,  and  where  he 
died  in  1852.  Mr.  Stephens  was  sitting  by  a  circu¬ 
lar  table,  around  the  edge  of  which  was  a  complete 
circle  of  packages  of  papers  neatly  tied  together. 
In  the  center  of  it  was  a  tray  from  which  he  had 
just  eaten  his  supper,  and  which  his  colored  at¬ 
tendant  at  once  removed.  He  was  dressed  in  black 
with  a  conventional  swallowtail  coat.  He  had  a 
pair  of  crutches  by  his  side.  As  he  partly  raised 
to  take  my  hand  I  noticed  his  hand  was  cold,  and 
at  the  joints  of  the  fingers  there  were  great 
knuckles.  This  was  from  the  rheumatism  which 
was  the  bane  of  his  life.  He  then  weighed  eighty 
pounds,  and  had  gained  ten  pounds  since  he  came 
to  Washington,  as  he  told  me.  When  I  came  in  he 
asked  me  what  part  of  the  North  I  was  from.  I 
told  him  from  Pennsylvania,  and  said  to  him  that 
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I  supposed  he  had  never  been  there.  “O,  yes,”  he 
said,  some  of  his  ancestors  had  resided  along  the 
Juniata  Valley,  and  that  he  had  been  there  twice 
in  his  earlier  life,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  kind  of 
fatherland  to  him. 

I  then  said  to  him  that  I  had  read  his  speeches 
and  some  of  his  books,  and  mentioned  particularly 
his  speech  in  the  Georgia  convention  of  1859,  in 
which  he  assured  his  people  that  they  had  no 
ground  for  complaint  and  no  hope  of  a  better  con¬ 
dition  by  going  out  of  the  Union,  and  reminded 
them  that  much  the  larger  share  of  the  great 
offices,  including  the  President’s  and  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  other  offices,  had  come  to  them.  He  asked  me 
with  some  eagerness  if  I  had  read  his  latest  book. 
I  said  I  did  not  know.  He  then  had  his  attendant 
bring  from  the  top  of  a  case  his  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  wrote  in  it  my  name,  “With 
kindest  regards  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Na¬ 
tional  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  23, 
1874.”  This  book  I  have,  and  also  his  photograph 
sent  me  soon  afterward,  with  a  statement  in  his 
letter  accompanying  it,  “This  picture  was  taken 
about  the  time  you  were  here,  and  will  serve  as  a 
memento  of  how  I  appeared  then,  after  I  am  gone.” 
The  book  and  the  picture  are  now  valued  posses¬ 
sions.  He  then  said,  “This  is  the  most  carefully 
written  history  of  the  United  States  there  is,”  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  each  state  had  been  taken 
up  and  dealt  with  separately.  This  is  the  same 
history  that  was  foolishly  characterized  in  some 
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of  the  heated  debates  in  Congress,  and  in  cam¬ 
paign  documents  circulated  as  late  as  1880,  as  part 
of  a  deep-laid  plan  to  bring  the  South  back  to  a 
condition  of  secession.  Of  course,  his  book  made 
prominent  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  Continuing  the  conversation, 
he  said  to  me,  after  I  had  reminded  him  that  the 
people  of  the  North  had  very  different  feeling 
toward  him  than  toward  other  Southern  leaders 
because  of  his  well-known  opposition  to  secession 
at  the  start,  that  in  this  view  he  thought  the  people 
of  the  South,  a  majority  of  them,  and  probably  as 
many  as  seven  tenths,  were  with  him,  but  that 
they  were  warm-blooded  people  and,  as  the  con¬ 
flict  approached,  they  were  influenced  by  other 
advisers,  and  when  his  state  went  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  go  with  them. 

I  then  asked  him  what  view  he  entertained  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  said  Lincoln  was  an  up¬ 
right  man  and  a  very  good  lawyer,  but  was  per¬ 
haps  open  to  the  criticism  that  he  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  matured  in  experience  for  the  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  was  put  on  him,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  was  influenced  by  the  advice  of  other 
weaker  and  worse  men.  I  then  made  a  similar  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  his  opinion  of  Grant.  He  said  he 
thought  Grant  was  a  good  military  man  and  a 
good  general,  although  he  did  not  entertain  the 
very  high  opinion  of  his  qualities  as  a  general 
which  his  own  people  did.  He  then  said,  “Of 
course,  Grant  could  not  be  compared  with  Lincoln 
as  a  lawyer;  he  knows  nothing  about  law.”  I  then 
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said  to  him,  “Mr.  Stephens,  do  you  think  Jefferson 
Davis  was  a  great  man?”  He  said,  “That  depends 
upon  what  is  meant  by  greatness.  People  have 
different  ideas  of  what  a  great  man  is.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  by 
virtue  of  his  office  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  know  all  about 
war.  Now,  many  people  never  think  of  that  when 
they  are  voting  for  a  President.  Then,  again,  one 
of  the  great  questions  we  have  to  deal  with  these 
times  is  the  question  of  transportation.  A  Pres¬ 
ident  ought  to  know  all  about  that  subject,  but 
many  people  never  think  of  that  in  selecting  a 
President.”  I  said,  “Then,  Mr.  Stephens,  your 
idea  appears  to  be  that  a  man  to  be  great  must  be 
a  practical  man.”  “Yes,  sir,”  he  said,  “that  is  my 
idea  in  a  w'ord.  Now,  while  Jefferson  Davis  was 
a  more  scholarly  man  and  much  more  accom¬ 
plished  than  either  of  the  men  we  have  referred  to, 
he  never  was  in  any  business  at  which  he  could 
make  a  living.”  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  at 
that  time.  “O,”  he  said,  “I  think  he  is  connected 
with  some  insurance  company.”  I  then  asked  him 
if  the  want  of  harmony  between  him  and  Davis 
during  the  war  was  not  due  to  the  fact  which  he 
had  just  stated.  He  said  it  was.  Knowing  his 
relation  to  Toombs  during  the  war,  I  asked  him 
if  the  latter  was  not  a  hot-headed,  ill-advised  man. 
“Well,”  said  he,  “much  allowance  must  be  made 
for  Toombs.  He  had  large  interests  in  slaves  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  loss  of  them  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  war  irritated  him  and  led  him  into 
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extravagances  of  speech  which  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  occurred.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  liked  the  practice  of  law.  He 
said  he  did,  but  had  not  been  permitted  to  practice 
but  a  few  years — I  think  less  than  seven  years  in 
all — by  reason  of  the  public  demands  on  him. 

I  noticed  he  smoked  a  pipe  as  the  conversation 
continued.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  injurious 
to  health.  He  said  he  supposed  it  was  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  that  there  was  a  kind  of  compensation  in 
the  enjoyment  it  brought  to  him. 

He  told  me  he  thought  he  was  doing  more  work 
than  any  other  man  in  Congress,  and  looked  down 
significantly  at  the  aggregation  of  papers  on  his 
table. 

Three  things  I  noticed  about  him  particularly. 
One  was  his  face;  at  rest  it  was  extremely  unin¬ 
teresting;  it  was  almost  devoid  of  expression,  and 
suggestive  of  a  vacant  stare.  I  have  seen  but  one 
face  like  it,  and  that  was  Peter  Lansberry,  of  this 
county,  now  gone,  I  think,  but  known  to  some  of 
your  readers.  He  was  an  upright,  reputable  man, 
but  he  had  the  disadvantage  of  the  very  great 
man  of  whom  I  am  writing  in  this  one  respect. 
AVhen  Stephens  spoke,  however,  his  face  lighted 
up  vfith  an  unwonted  intelligence  which  made  him 
very  interesting.  His  voice  was  shrill  and  sharp. 
He  spoke  rapidly  and  with  clearness  of  utterance. 

Another  thing  noticeable  in  him  was  his  emi¬ 
nent  judicial  tone.  This  was,  perhaps,  his  strong¬ 
est  characteristic.  He  dealt  with  facts  in  his  talk 
as  in  his  writings.  T^Tien  he  spoke  of  men,  al- 
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though  those  who  had  been  his  bitter  enemies  and 
antagonists,  he  dealt  with  them  and  their  con¬ 
duct  as  a  judge  would.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
of  the  adversary  who  made  a  brutal  attack  on  him 
about  the  year  1844  with  a  knife,  rendering  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Stephens  to  grab  the  knife  and 
thereby  resist  the  attack,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  hands  and  other  portions  of  his  body  were  so 
cut  as  to  make  these  places  the  center  of  rheumatic 
pains  which  constantly  afflicted  him  and  rendered 
him  an  almost  helpless  invalid  for  the  balance  of 
his  life — of  that  man  he  said  only  that  if  he  had 
known  how  much  suffering  his  attack  would  have 
imposed  on  him  he  thought  he  would  not  have 
made  it.  A  good  illustration  of  his  judicial  tem¬ 
perament  is  furnished  by  this  quotation  from  the 
closing  pages  of  his  History,  already  referred  to: 

“Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  states.  It  was 
waged  by  the  Federals  with  the  sole  object,  as 
they  declared,  of  'maintaining  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution’;  while  by  the  Confederates  it  was 
waged  with  the  great  object  of  maintaining  the 
inestimable  sovereign  right  of  local  self-government 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  the  several  states. 
It  was  the  most  lamentable  as  well  as  the  greatest 
of  modern  wars,  if  not  the  greatest  in  some  re¬ 
spects  ‘known  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.’ 
It  lasted  four  years  and  a  little  over,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  numerous  sanguinary  conflicts  and 
heroic  exploits  on  both  sides  not  chronicled  in  this 
Compendium ;  but  many  of  which  will  live  in  mem¬ 
ory,  and  be  perpetuated  as  legends,  and  thus  be 
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treasured  up  as  themes  for  story  and  song  for  ages 
to  come. 

“In  conclusion,  a  few  comments  only  will  be 
added.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
war  was  the  great  disparity  between  the  numbers 
on  the  opposite  sides.  From  its  beginning  to  its 
end,  near,  if  not  quite,  two  millions  more  of  Fed- 
erals  were  brought  into  the  field  than  the  entire 
forces  of  the  Confederates.  The  Federal  records 
show  that  they  had  from  first  to  last  two  million 
six  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  service;  while 
the  Confederates,  all  told,  in  like  manner,  had  but 
little  over  six  hundred  thousand.  The  aggregate 
Federal  population  at  its  commencement  was 
above  twenty-two  millions;  that  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  was  less  than  ten,  near  four  millions  of  these 
being  negro  slaves,  and  constituting  no  part  of  the 
arms-bearing  portion  of  their  population.  Of 
Federal  prisoners  during  the  war,  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  took,  in  round  numbers,  270,000;  while  the 
whole  number  of  Confederates  captured  and  held 
in  prisons  by  the  Federals  was,  in  like  round 
numbers,  220,000.  In  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  on  the  respective  sides,  about  which 
much  was  said  at  the  time,  two  facts  are  worthy  of 
note:  one  is  that  the  Confederates  were  ever  anx¬ 
ious  for  a  speedy  exchange,  which  the  Federals 
would  not  agree  to;  the  other  is  that  of  the  270,000 
Federal  prisoners  taken,  22,576  died  in  Confed¬ 
erate  hands ;  and  of  the  220,000  Confederates 
taken  by  the  Federals,  26,436  died  in  their  hands : 
the  mortuary  tables  thus  exhibiting  a  large  per 
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cent  in  favor  of  Confederate  humanity.  The  entire 
loss  on  both  sides,  including  those  who  were  per¬ 
manently  disabled,  as  well  as  those  killed  in  battle, 
and  who  died  from  wounds  received  and  diseases 
contracted  in  the  service,  amounted  upon  a  reason¬ 
able  estimate  ‘to  the  stupendous  aggregate  of  one 
million  of  men.’  Both  sides  during  the  struggle  re¬ 
lied  for  means  to  support  it  upon  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  and  upon  loans  secured  by  bond.  An  enor¬ 
mous  public  debt  was  thus  created  by  each,  and 
the  aggregate  of  money  thus  expended  on  both 
sides,  including  the  loss  and  sacrifice  of  property, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  thousand 
millions  of  dollars— a  sum  equal  to  three  fourths 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  all 
the  states  together  when  it  commenced.” 

A  third  quality  was  his  gentle,  kindly  spirit. 
During  the  extended  interview,  covering  as  much 
as  an  hour  of  his  time,  a  good  many  people  from 
the  South  who  were  leaving  the  city  called  to  say 
good-by  to  him.  They  were  mostly  young  people 
—young  men  and  some  young  women.  To  each 
one  he  spoke  in  a  fatherly  way,  asking  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  his  parents,  and  in  his  taking  leave 
of  them  there  was  something  suggestive  of  the 
idea  that  he  would  never  see  them  again.  When  I 
left  he  spoke  to  me  in  an  equally  kindly  way,  and 
said  with  genuineness  that  if  I  ever  came  South 
he  hoped  I  would  come  and  see  him  at  Milledge- 
ville.  I  came  away  from  him  confirmed  in  the 
notion  I  already  had  that  he  was  the  great¬ 
est  man  in  the  South.  He  had  a  long  period  of 
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public  service,  in  which  he  served  his  state  and  his 
country  according  to  the  light  and  knowledge  and 
training  he  had  with  marked  fidelity,  reaping  out 
of  it  all  a  pecuniary  compensation  that  but  little 
more  than  met  the  simple  wants  of  his  life. 

Eight  years  after  I  again  called  to  see  him  in 
the  same  hotel,  but  in  a  different  room  near  by. 
He  was  then  sitting  in  the  small  carriage  which  has 
become  historic  by  the  caricatures  of  him  and  it, 
with  the  red  striped  blanket  across  his  knee.  He 
was  sitting  by  a  table  playing  cards  with  an  elder¬ 
ly  lady  who  was  probably  an  attendant  or  relative 
from  his  own  state.  There  was  also  present  a  son 
of  his  old-time  friend.  Governor  Brown,  who  had 
also  been  Senator  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  held  other  high  office.  I  said  to  him 
that  I  had  called  to  see  him  eight  years  before,  and 
that  I  supposed  he  would  have  no  recollection  of 
me.  He  said  at  once  that  he  did  not  recall  me.  I 
then  said  I  had  received  some  letters  from  him. 
He  asked  me  what  he  had  written  about  and  I  told 
him.  His  face  then  lighted  up  and  he  said  he  re¬ 
membered.  I  inquired  for  his  health.  He  said  he 
was  then  in  his  usual  health,  but  that  quite  recently 
he  had  been  ill,  and  was  then  subject  to  fainting 
spells;  that  one  morning  while  in  such  a  spell  a 
young  man  whose  room  was  near  by  had  passed 
by  the  open  door  and  seeing  him  in  this  condition 
had  gone  down  to  the  office  and  reported  that  Mr. 
Stephens  was  dying.  In  five  minutes,  he  said,  it 
was  telegraphed  all  over  the  United  States.  He 
laughed  and  chuckled  over  this  as  though  it  were 
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a  great  jote.  While  sitting  there  a  woman  came 
in  who  said,  ‘‘Mr.  Stephens,  I  called  to  see  you 
respecting  a  claim  I  have  against  the  government, 
I  hesitated  about  troubling  you  because  of  your 
well-known  opposition  to  such  claims.”  “Who 
gave  you  that  false  notion,  madam?”  he  said,  “I 
think  there  is  no  greater  offense  this  government 
commits  than  its  failure  to  pay  its  honest  debts.” 
He  then  inquired  what  the  status  of  the  claim  was. 
She  said  it  had  been  the  subject  of  action  and  re¬ 
port  by  a  committee.  He  said,  “Very  well,  that  is 
sufficient ;  I  will  look  after  it.” 

Since  I  had  last  seen  this  frail  man  he  had  been 
governor  of  Georgia,  and  filled  up  a  measure  of 
ambition  and  duty  and  responsibility  during  the 
eight  years  as  great  as  comes  to  most  public  men 
in  a  lifetime.  I  never  saw  him  again,  but  have 
carried  through  all  the  years  as  high  regard  for 
him  as  I  have  for  any  public  man  I  have  ever 
known. 

On  February  2,  1848,  when  both  Lincoln  and 
Stephens  were  in  Congress,  and  when  Lincoln 
was  ten  days  less  than  thirty-nine  years  old  and 
Stephens  nine  days  less  than  thirty-six,  Lincoln 
wrote  to  his  law  partner  Herndon  as  follows: 

“Dear  William:  I  take  up  my  pen  to  tell  you 
that  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  a  little  thin,  pale 
faced  consumptive  man  with  a  voice  like  Logan 
(Stephen  T.),  has  just  concluded  the  best  speech 
of  an  hour’s  length  I  ever  heard.  My  old  withered 
dry  eyes  are  full  of  tears  yet.” 
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Ever  after  he  had  a  high  opinion  and  high  re¬ 
gard  for  Stephens.  When  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Eoads  took  place  with  a  view  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  war  trouble,  Lincoln  took  Stephens  by 
the  arm  and  calling  him  aside  he  pointed  to  a 
paper  he  was  holding  in  his  hand  and  said: 

“Stephens,  write  Union  at  top  of  that  page  and 
von  mav  write  whatever  you  want  to  below.” 


LINCOLN,  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN,  AND 
WHY,  AT  CLEARFIELD,  PA.,  FEBRUARY 
12,  1909 

It  is  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  to  speak  on  such  a  subject ;  I  feel  both.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  because  a  subject  is 
great  and  meritorious  it  is  easy  to  speak  on  it; 
the  reverse  is  true.  Some  subjects  have  so  much 
circumference  that  we  cannot  reach  around  them; 
we  can  scarcely  see  around  them.  That  which  is 
small  and  narrow  is  nearer  to  us  and  more  easily 
comprehended.  For  instance,  it  is  easier  to  de¬ 
scribe  Judas  than  Moses;  for  Judas  was  more  like 
ourselves :  he  was  fond  of  money,  as  we  are.  The 
difference  was  probably  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind.  Moses,  on  the  other  hand,  cared  nothing 
about  money.  He  says  he  did  not.  He  cared  noth¬ 
ing  about  power,  as  we  understand  power.  He 
cared  nothing  about  the  luxury  and  atmosphere  of 
a  royal  court.  This  kind  of  preference  and  am¬ 
bition  is  so  far  beyond  us  that  we  have  difficulty 
comprehending  it.  So  it  is  easier  to  describe  John 
Mark  than  Saint  Paul;  for  Mark  was  afraid  of 
things,  as  we  are.  He  was  cowardly,  as  we  are. 
His  fear  led  him  to  abandon  Paul  in  a  perilous 
voyage,  and  estranged  the  two  men  for  life.  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  without  fear.  His  whole 
life  was  an  exhibition  of  sublime  courage;  so  much 
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of  peril  and  self-denial  and  so  little  of  fear  as  to 
place  him  beyond  our  grasp  and  comprehension. 
So  with  the  great  subject  before  us.  There  is  such 
a  wide  gap  between  what  Lincoln  came  from  and 
what  he  got  to  be,  that  it  is  not  a  small  task  to 
undertake  to  trace  the  relation  between  the  two. 
For  these  reasons  I  approach  the  subject  with  be¬ 
coming  diffidence. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  distinguished  from  every 
other  great  American  in  this,  that  out  of  narrower 
environment,  and  from  closer  limitations  of  favor 
and  fortune,  he  developed  into  the  noblest  example 
of  distinctively  American  citizenship  we  have 
ever  had.  He  plowed  up  a  furrow  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  no  other 
American,  living  or  dead,  has  ever  matched.  From 
a  life  of  penury  so  severe  as  to  have  put  him  in 
sympathy  with  the  lowliest  of  his  fellows,  by  the 
force  of  his  intellect  and  the  genuineness  of  his 
character,  he  was  carried  up  to  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  and  fame  which  his  country  could  offer. 

In  this  higher  estate  he  never  forgot  the  pit 
from  which  he  had  been  digged.  He  formulated  no 
state  policy,  nor  advocated  any,  which  did  not 
promise,  first,  the  highest  good  to  the  largest 
number  of  his  fellow  men.  He  saw  and  experi¬ 
enced  the  undue  advantage  which  capital  and 
social  prestige  have  over  the  millions  of  men  who 
are  wdthout  either,  just  as  well  as  later  statesmen 
have  discovered  the  same  thing.  But  he  was  al¬ 
ways  instinctively  and  consistently  and  effective¬ 
ly  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  He  took  no  sudden 
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flight  to  that  side  of  the  question,  and  wide  adver¬ 
tisement  of  his  attitude  was  unnecessary.  All  the 
traditions  and  atmosphere  of  his  early  life  neces¬ 
sarily  made  him  an  advocate  of  the  distressed. 
For  this  reason  he  recognized  that  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  which  carried  with  it  no  assurance  of 
ultimate  advantage  would  be  of  no  avail.  He  knew 
that  it  was  not  the  minutes  and  hours  of  tempo¬ 
rary  triumph  that  belong  to  truth,  but  the  years— 
“The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers.”  He  knew 
that  the  only  laws  which  help  the  oppressed  are 
those  which  are  made  inside  of  the  Constitution 
and  not  outside ;  that  the  only  decisions  which  avail 
them  are  those  which  had  an  existence  after,  as 
well  as  before,  the  Supreme  Court  had  read  them. 

He  was,  therefore,  a  practical  reformer.  He  did 
not  propose  to  redress  wrong  by  defiance  of  law, 
nor  by  perversion  of  its  precepts,  nor  by  disregard 
of  the  settled  adjudications  of  the  courts,  created 
and  sanctioned  by  the  people.  He  did  not  under¬ 
take  to  introduce  army  and  navy  methods  on  the 
civil  side  of  his  administration.  He  moved  not 
rashly,  nor  impetuously,  but  with  a  steadiness  of 
purpose  born  of  deepest  and  maturest  thought,  and 
a  certainty  of  result  born  of  the  conviction  that 
the  people — not  the  loose- jointed  and  hurrah 
crowd,  but  the  conservative,  thoughtful,  effective 
people  of  his  country — were  with  him.  There 
seemed  verily  to  have  been  “a  divinity  that  shaped 
his  ends.”  Like  the  prophet  of  God,  he  came  up  out 
of  the  cave  into  the  mountain  to  find  God.  He 
found  him  not  in  the  storm,  nor  in  the  whirlwind. 
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nor  in  the  earthquake  that  shook  the  mountain 
and  “brake  in  pieces  the  rocks,”  nor  in  the  fire  that 
burned  and  blighted  and  consumed  as  it  went, 
but  in  the  still  small  voice  that  spoke  of  justice 
and  liberty,  both  human  and  divine. 

What  was  the  result?  Why,  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  statesman  of  to-day,  with  an  experience  of 
nearly  fifty  years  since  to  guide  him,  w'ould  find 
it  difficult  to  point  out  how  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  for  instance,  could  wisely  have  been 
issued  sooner,  or  safely  have  been  delayed  longer. 
Look  at  the  great  men  he  called  to  his  cabinet. 
What  other  President  has  ever  had  such  a  cabinet? 
— a  cabinet  selected  without  regard  to  personal 
friendships;  in  fact,  composed  in  part  of  avowed 
enemies.  Also,  the  men  he  appointed  as  judges  to 
the  Federal  courts — not  to  make  laws,  but  to  faith¬ 
fully  interijret  and  wisely  apply  those  already 
made  by  another  department  of  the  government 
appointed  for  that  purpose;  the  men  he  appointed 
as  ambassadors  to  the  great  courts  of  Europe  in 
the  most  crucial  period  of  our  history.  Scarcely 
an  instance  of  error  of  judgment  could  now  be 
pointed  out,  after  all  the  light  and  experience 
which  the  intervening  years  have  furnished.  He 
had  not  only  had  the  wisdom  to  select  great  men 
for  great  place,  but  also  the  courage  to  stand  by 
them,  when  selected,  against  all  clamor,  until  his 
own  cool  head  and  dispassionate  judgment  had 
discovered  that  they  were  unworthy  of  public 
trust.  How  well  he  stood  by  Grant  Avhen  there 
were  few  others  who  stood  by  him,  long  before  the 
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capture  of  Donelson  had  carried  the  sun  of  his 
fame  up  to  its  meridian. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  power?  If  we  can 
find  that  out  we  will  have  learned  something  prac¬ 
tical.  He  was  an  intellectual  force,  but  scarcely 
anyone  will  deny  that  there  are  men  now  in  every 
state,  and  probably  have  been  every  year  since  he 
lived  and  died,  of  equal  or  greater  intellectual 
acumen.  Nobody  will  say  that  polish  of  manner 
or  courtliness  of  bearing  had  any  part  in  the  rare 
combination  which  made  him  alone  a  world  power. 
I  think  there  were  these  large  factors  which 
entered  into  the  combination.  They  will  not  seem 
large  to  you  when  I  name  them.  They  do  not 
appear  large  to  me.  They  seem  to  be  in  easy  reach 
of  nearly  everybody.  But  when  we  reflect  how 
few  people  have  had  them  in  large  measure  and 
what  wonderful  results  have  come  from  them,  we 
are  reluctantly  compelled  to  concede  that  they 
are  indeed  large  qualities: 

First,  and  principally,  his  broad  sympathy  for 
his  fellow  men.  That  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
his  action.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  being- 
carried  out  of  himself  to  deeds  of  kindness  by 
appeal  or  suggestion  of  distress  in  some  acute 
form.  The  sympathy  of  Lincoln  and  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  was  a  different  type.  It  was  that  rare 
kind  of  humanity  which  naturally  and  habitually 
goes  out  to  conditions  of  helplessness  that  are  un¬ 
sought  and  unfound  by  average  humanity.  In  him 
this  quality  was  like  an  electric  current,  a  wireless 
communication,  which  made  to  him  all  the  world 
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akin.  An  illustration  of  this  indefinable  power 
may  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  in  the  lowliest  con¬ 
dition  of  the  colored  people,  farthest  steeped  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  superstition,  farthest  away  from 
all  lines  of  communication,  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  war  or  its  plan  or  purpose,  was  fixed  the  death¬ 
less  belief  that  in  Abe  Lincoln  they  had  a  deliverer. 
How  did  they  get  it?  We  do  not  know.  They  did 
not  get  anything  else  but  this,  and  on  it  they  stood 
until  the  day-star  of  their  deliverance  came.  How 
did  it  happen  that  the  hundreds  of  stricken  par¬ 
ents  and  other  friends  of  the  helpless  or  doomed 
soldier,  who  thronged  the  capital  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  war,  came  to  him  first  for  relief,  in¬ 
stead  of  up  to  him  last,  by  gradual  steps?  When 
they  got  to  him  how  did  he  find  a  way  to  deal  out 
mercy  against  the  clamor  for  law  and  justice  from 
lower  departments?  We  cannot  figure  this  out, 
for  it  is  not  an  intellectual  problem.  Its  solution 
is  not  reached  by  logical  processes.  The  same  high 
quality  w’hich  led  him  so  much  farther  out  in  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  distressed  gave  him  at  the  same  time 
a  clearer  vision  of  how  far  he  could  go  without 
crossing  the  boundary  between  mercy  and  justice. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  going  as  far  in 
mercy  as  justice  will  permit,  and  stopping  as  soon 
as  justice  will  justify.  Mercy  is  often  refused  and 
justice  applied,  not  so  much  from  courage  as  from 
the  want  of  it.  Many  a  cheap  man  in  high  place 
has  purchased  an  artificial  reputation  for  cour¬ 
age  by  a  denial  of  mercy  when  genuine  courage 
would  have  impelled  him  to  grant  it. 
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Second,  he  had  large  faith  in  humanity.  There 
is  no  surer  test  of  greatness  than  this  quality. 
Only  men  of  large  faith  in  their  felloAvs  can  have 
large  achievement.  Grant  was  asked  if  he  could 
trust  his  generals.  He  replied,  “I  must  trust 
them.”  The  man  who  has  small  faith  in  his  fellow 
men  will  have  a  small  place  among  them.  A  few 
people  like  Lincoln  have  known  this  all  along; 
but  the  balance  are  only  now  taking  their  first 
lessons  from  such  unusual  teachers  as  Mrs.  Ball- 
ington  Booth,  in  the  East,  in  her  effort  to  reform 
prison  inmates;  and  from  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of 
the  West,  in  his  revolution  of  the  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  incorrigible  youth.  Each  of  these  re¬ 
formers  has  discovered  a  fact;  Mrs.  Booth,  that 
there  is  no  boundary  of  crime  beyond  which  people 
go  who  are  incapable  of  reformation — that  the 
question  of  their  reformation  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  their  condition  as  of  the  capacity  of  the 
reformer;  Judge  Lindsey,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  incorrigible  youth  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
understands  him.  More  than  once  you  and  I  have 
known  people  w^e  had  no  faith  in  lifted  up  out  of 
themselves  and  transformed  because  some  one  above 
us  has  reached  down  and  lifted  them  up  to  himself 
by  his  faith  in  them.  Lincoln  was  a  past  master  in 
the  art  of  discovering  and  fostering  what  is  best  in 
humanity,  and  that  is  the  highest  art  of  the  best 
teachers  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Third,  he  had  the  capacity  to  write  and  speak 
his  great  thoughts  in  the  plain  language  of  plain 
people.  This  also  is  a  rare  quality,  and  closely 
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related  to  the  two  already  noted.  He  wrote  no 
books;  he  made  not  as  many  public  addresses  as 
other  men  who  have  never  been  heard  away  from 
home  to  advantage.  But  what  other  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
whose  public  and  private  utterances  have  so 
largely  entered  into  the  knowledge  and  vocabulary 
of  the  people  of  his  day  and  since?  Gladstone 
v  rote  a  hundred  lines  to  every  one  Lincoln  wrote, 
he  made  a  hundred  speeches  for  every  one  Lincoln 
ever  made.  They  have  been  read  largely  and 
profitably  upon  both  sides  of  the  sea.  He  was  a 
great  public  figure  for  over  sixty  years.  He  was, 
in  fact,  for  sixty-three  years  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament — seven  years  longer  than  Lincoln  lived. 
He  had  as  large  scholarship,  as  long  training  and 
as  mature  experience  as  any  man  of  his  day,  or 
of  any  other  day.  He  translated  the  classics  into 
his  native  tongue  when  little  more  than  a  child, 
at  one  end  of  his  life,  and  long  after  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age  with  marvelous  grace  and 
beauty  he  made  his  translation  of  Horace,  at  the 
other  end  of  his  life.  Who  can  now  recall  any 
clear,  strong,  homemade  statement  of  Gladstone 
riveting  on  the  mind  of  his  people  a  great  truth? 
I  know  of  none.  He  was  not  that  kind  of  a  writer 
or  speaker.  Lincoln  studied  grammar  after  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  in  a  community  where 
it  was  such  a  rare  accomplishment  and  where  he 
was  so  doubtful  about  the  benefit  of  it  that  he  con¬ 
sulted  some  one  as  to  the  advisability  of  entering 
upon  the  study  at  all;  a  community  where  so  few 
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aspired  to  grammar  that  he  wrote  on  the  margin 
of  the  first  page  of  the  old  grammar  book,  “Ann 
Eutledge  is  studying  grammar.”  Ann  Rutledge 
was  his  girl— the  only  girl  he  ever  loved.  When 
she  went  down  to  her  grave  in  early  womanhood, 
as  he  stood  by  that  lonely  grave  in  his  early  man¬ 
hood  with  his  hand  uplifted  to  heaven  bewailing 
his  loss,  the  light  went  out  of  his  life  and  never 
came  back.  His  subsequent  marriage  was  as  tragic 
in  its  beginning  and  its  ending  as  it  was  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Afterward  he  laughed  like  other  people, 
but  it  was  what  Holmes  calls  “laughing  outside,” 
not  inside.  He  told  stories,  not  from  exuberance  of 
spirits,  but  that  he  might  be  temporarily  lifted 
from  an  abyss  of  sorrow  into  which  he  had  been 
cast  by  a  hard  and  relentless  fate.  His  face  was 
the  saddest  face  in  history.  There  are  few  living 
who  have  been  honored  by  having  seen  that  face. 
Those  who  have  will  carry  the  recollection  of  it  to 
their  grave.  Even  sorrow  has  its  compensation. 
There  is  a  deep  philosophy  taught  us  by  revelation, 
and  sometimes  illustrated  by  human  experience, 
that  sorrow  and  affliction  remove  the  dross  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  gold  that  is  found  in  human  nature. 
This  notion  also  finds  confirmation  in  the  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  that  neither  you  nor  I  have  known  of  a 
man  of  masterful  achievement  from  Saint  Paul 
to  Lincoln  whose  inner  life  has  not  revealed  the 
shadow  of  a  supreme  sorrow  or  affliction.  Lincoln 
was  before  the  public  for  about  seven  years  prior 
to  his  death.  Without  fame  or  experience  as  an 
author,  he  left  fastened  upon  the  minds  of  these 
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two  generations  of  his  countrymen  so  much  of  his 
characteristic  self  as  to  give  him  a  hold  on  their 
thought  and  sjnnijathy  which  is  denied  to  the 
public  men  of  more  studied  phrase  and  elaborate 
style. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  he  had  the  rare  gift  which 
enabled  him  to  distinguish  between  the  essential 
and  nonessential  in  the  matters  which  crowded 
up  around  him  in  the  day  of  his  great  achievement. 
To  be  able  to  pick  out  from  the  center  and  confu¬ 
sion  of  things,  each  of  them  urged  by  somebody 
with  equal  persistence,  the  thing  to  be  done,  and 
to  know  the  way  to  do  it,  required  clear  vision  and 
unfaltering  courage.  The  possession  of  these 
qualities  lifted  him  above  the  clouds  of  doubt  and 
indecision  into  the  clear  light  of  truth,  and  gave 
to  his  action  a  setting  that  carried  conviction  to 
the  people  whom  he  so  well  served. 

The  qualities  here  briefly  noted,  when  closely 
examined,  will  be  found  to  have  been,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  heritage  and  the  inspiration 
of  all  the  great  reformers  and  teachers  in  the 
world’s  history.  They  And  their  highest  exempli¬ 
fication  in  the  great  Teacher  of  the  ages,  the  Man 
of  Calvary— the  Man  also  “of  sorrow  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  grief.”  He,  above  all  others,  had 
sympathy  for  his  fellow  men.  He  had  faith  in 
their  possibility  and  destiny  which  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  supreme  price  he  paid  for  their 
redemption.  He  had  such  power  of  expression, 
and  of  near-by  illustration,  that  his  words  have  so 
entered  into  their  daily  life  and  thought  that  it 
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Las  been  well  said  if  you  could  destroy  every  copy 
of  the  Book  which  contains  his  word  and  work 
they  would  still  live  in  the  life  of  his  people — 
written  in  all  their  literature  and  inscribed  upon 
all  the  monuments  of  their  progress.  He,  more 
than  any  other,  had  the  art  of  achievement;  for 
in  three  short  years  he  did  the  work  which  has 
spanned  the  centuries,  and  has  impelled  the  world 
to  stand  with  uncovered  head  by  his  word  and 
before  his  cross. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  two 
facts.  The  English  people  are  said  to  be  slow; 
they  are,  but  they  have  two  qualities.  They  are 
reasonably  sure,  and  they  sometimes  find  out  good 
things  before  we  do.  It  took  them  fifteen  years 
to  find  out  that  the  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg  in  1863  was  a  great  speech,  but  it 
took  us  longer.  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
people  who  were  present  and  heard  that  speech 
who  have  said  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them  nor  to 
anyone  else  that  they  were  then  hearing  a  great 
speech,  and  still  less  did  Lincoln  appear  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  making  one.  The  first  publication  in 
England  that  was  a  distinct  eulogy  of  that  speech 
appeared  in  an  English  magazine  in  1878.  What 
it  said  was  this :  ‘‘The  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg  was  the  finest  speech  that  ever  fell 
from  human  lips.”  That  favorable  criticism  was 
quoted  in  the  American  press,  and  it  is  stated  upon 
good  authority  that  it  was  the  first  distinctly 
favorable  notice  of  that  speech  anywhere  in  any 
review  or  periodical. 
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The  other  fact  is  this :  In  the  great  college  town 
of  Oxford  in  one  of  the  old  colleges  is  a  painting 
of  Gladstone  and  some  reminiscences  of  his  college 
life,  although  he  was  not  a  student  at  Oxford, 
but  at  Eton.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  either 
there  or  at  Eton  is  exhibited  any  sample  of  his 
writing  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  students  to 
imitate.  But  there  is  an  old  college  at  Oxford 
named  Brasenose,  founded  in  1509,  just  three 
hundred  years  before  Lincoln  was  born  and  seven¬ 
teen  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  a  college 
rich  in  the  traditions  and  literature  of  a  thousand 
years  of  English  civilization — in  that  college  is 
hung  up  as  a  model  of  pure  English  for  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  English  students  a  letter  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  addressed  to  a  mother  in  Massachusetts 
who  had  lost  five  sons  in  the  army.  I  cannot 
better  close  my  remarks  than  by  reading  this 
letter : 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington, 

Nov.  21,  1864. 

To  Mrs.  Bixby, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Madam  :  I  have  been  shown  in  the  files 
of  the  War  Department  a  statement  of  the  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on 
the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless 
must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over¬ 
whelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering 
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you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cher¬ 
ished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 


SUSANNAH  PATTON  IRVIN  SWOOPE 


Mrs.  Swoope  was  a  woman  of  many  accom¬ 
plishments.  She  had  the  educational  advantages 
which  most  women  in  her  station  in  life  have;  but 
back  of  this  was  a  native  brightness  which  belongs 
to  few  indeed.  Possessed  of  rare  and  volatile  wit 
and  the  most  delicate  and  refined  sense  of  humor, 
she  was  an  entertaining  and  engaging  conversa¬ 
tionalist.  Her  close  observation  and  quick  per¬ 
ception  kept  her  well  informed  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  practical  world  about  her.  Her  culti¬ 
vated  taste  and  wide  reading  put  her  in  ready  pos¬ 
session  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  refining  in  the 
literary  world  of  the  past  and  present.  Under 
favoring  conditions,  encouraged  by  a  consuming 
ambition,  these  unusual  qualities  would  have  given 
her  widest  fame  and  infiuence.  This  was  prevent¬ 
ed  by  limitations  of  health  and  circumstances. 

Her  native  grace  of  manner  and  refined  bearing 
clung  to  her  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
changes  which  the  years  brought.  It  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  her  friends  of  the  long  ago  to  find 
in  the  last  sad  view  they  had  of  her  yesterday  so 
much  to  remind  them  of  what  she  was  when  here 
before  the  deeper  sorrows  and  afflictions  had 
crossed  her  pathway.  In  such  a  life  alone,  if  there 
was  nothing  more,  there  is  much  to  suggest  a  better 
and  brighter  world  beyond.  It  cannot  but  be  that 
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so  much  of  beauty  of  mind  and  spirit,  so  much  of 
ambition  and  hope,  so  much  that  is  in  touch  with 
what  is  best  in  this  world,  but  ever  thwarted  and 
defeated  here  by  disappointment  and  loss,  will  find 
somewhere  beyond  the  stars  of  night  that  which 
was  missed  and  lost  here. 

The  “Eternal  Goodness,”  by  Whittier,  her 
favorite  poem,  read  by  request  at  the  funeral  yes¬ 
terday,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  that  most  attracted  her  in  these  later  years. 
From  such  a  life  the  influence  which  goes  out  is 
not  lost,  but  flnds  its  place  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  remain  to  enlarge  and  uplift  and  ennoble 
them.  ' 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  JOSEPH,  AT  CLEAR¬ 
FIELD,  PA.,  JUNE  29,  1873 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable 
studies  in  which  we  can  engage  is  that  of  human 
character.  I  say  this  with  becoming  reverence, 
for  I  remember  that  we  may  learn  most  of  the 
Divine  Author  by  a  just  understanding  of  how 
much  he  has  done  for  the  elevation  and  redemption 
of  humanity.  But  then  when  we  take  up  a  char¬ 
acter  and  commence  the  interesting  study  which 
it  presents  we  often  lose  much  of  its  value  by  con¬ 
sidering  it  the  life  of  a  man  instead  of  the  life  of  a 
boy.  Every  human  life,  no  matter  how  bright  or 
illustrious  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  path¬ 
way  of  progress,  is,  after  all,  only  the  life  of  a  boy 
or  girl,  and  not  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman,  be¬ 
cause  in  childhood  the  habits  and  character  have 
been  formed  upon  which  all  future  success  has 
depended. 

During  the  last  three  months  we  have  been 
studying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  of  an¬ 
cient  life  which  the  inspired  record  furnishes. 
The  history  of  Joseph  is  as  familiar  as  is  the  great 
Book  itself  of  which  this  history  forms  a  part. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive  and  en¬ 
chanting  about  this  simple  narrative  which  at  once 
fastens  the  attention  of  every  careful  reader  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures. 
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One  of  its  principal  charms  appears  in  the  fact 
that  at  the  outset  we  here  find  embodied  in  the  life 
of  this  shepherd  boy  many  of  those  exalted  prin¬ 
ciples  of  manhood  which  have  been  admired  of  all 
ages.  It  is  true,  he  was  not  perfect.  There  is 
just  enough  evil  in  his  life  to  remind  us  that  he 
was  trammeled  by  the  same  natural  tendencies 
which  belong  to  the  whole  human  race.  But  those 
higher  qualities  which  characterized  him  in  youth 
cling  to  him  in  all  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of 
his  eventful  life,  shaping  his  destiny  and  carving 
out  for  him  a  name  which  will  never  be  forgotten, 
but  will  go  down  through  all  the  future  with  ever- 
increasing  luster. 

When  first  introduced  to  Joseph  he  is  a  bright¬ 
eyed  boy  of  Israel,  playing  amid  the  pleasant 
haunts  of  his  Canaan  home,  envied  and  hated  of 
his  brethren,  loved  of  his  father,  and  dreaming  of 
a  bright  and  royal  future.  Through  the  hatred  of 
his  brethren  he  is  sold  into  slavery  and  carried 
into  a  strange  country.  There  he  is  consigned  to 
prison,  where  he  remains  for  some  years.  He  is 
made  the  object  of  his  brethren’s  hatred,  the  slave 
of  the  Ishmaelites,  and  the  victim  of  the  arts  of  a 
designing  woman,  and  yet  in  all  this  varied  expe¬ 
rience  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  to  be  a  great  and 
useful  man.  By  preserving  his  honor  and  adher¬ 
ing  firmly  to  the  right  he  qualifies  to  fill  the  high 
position  which  he  had  predicted  for  himself.  Al¬ 
though  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  very  wicked 
and  idolatrous,  it  was  not  by  his  wickedness  or 
idolatry,  but  by  the  very  reverse  of  this,  that  he  was 
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brought  into  the  king’s  favor,  and  from  that  into 
public  favor.  The  king  admired  and  honored  him 
very  highly  when  he  said  unto  his  servants,  “Can 
we  find  such  a  one  as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  is?”  He  realized  that  Joseph  lived 
a  higher  and  better  life  than  he  or  any  of  those 
within  his  realm,  and  it  was  this  conviction  which 
led  him  to  so  highly  favor  him.  Here  there  is  a 
lesson  for  every  young  man,  because  the  principles 
which  control  the  actions  are  pretty  much  the 
same  in  all  ages.  We  are  apt  to  think,  when  we 
see  so  much  wickedness  about  us  in  the  world,  that 
we  may  become  unpopular  by  adhering  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  home  and  Sabbath  school,  and  we  try  to 
become  more  assimilated  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  thus  to  secure  public  favor.  But  in  this  we 
make  a  great  mistake.  Besides  the  wrong  we  do 
our  ow'n  souls,  we  defeat  the  very  object  we  have  in 
view.  Instead  of  gaining  favor  we  lose  it  even 
among  wicked  men.  It  is  true  we  live  in  a  very 
wicked  world;  we  see  corrupt  and  profligate  men 
enjoying  a  temporary  popularity,  but,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  wide  world  which  com¬ 
mands  such  universal  and  lasting  admiration  as 
an  upright  man. 

One  of  the  most  notable  traits  in  the  character 
of  Joseph  is  the  wonderful  faith  he  had  in  his  own 
future.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  fear  that  his 
life  would  be  a  useless  one.  He  had  a  dream  that 
he  would  be  a  great  man.  This  was  not  at  all  re¬ 
markable  in  itself,  because  many  boys  have  visions 
of  future  greatness,  but  they  usually  act  as  though 
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they  had  no  faith  in  them.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Joseph.  His  was  no  dull,  dead  dream  whose  im¬ 
press  passed  away  with  the  shadows  of  a  night.  It 
made  a  deejj  impression  upon  his  youthful  mind. 
To  him  it  was  a  dream  full  of  living  reality.  He 
believed  it,  and  neither  the  gloom  of  his  bondage 
nor  the  sorrows  of  his  imprisonment  could  erase 
it  from  his  mind.  He  still  cherished  it  until  he 
surmounted  these  obstacles  and  attained  its  full 
realization.  Now,  this  faith  did  not  come  from  an 
overestimate  of  himself,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  God  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  life- 
work.  When  the  king’s  dream  is  to  be  interpreted 
and  Pharaoh  approaches  Joseph  for  that  purpose, 
he  answers,  ‘‘It  is  not  in  me  [to  interpret  the 
dream]  :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of 
peace.”  The  dream  is  interpreted.  Many  years  of 
the  coming  history  of  Egypt  are  unfolded  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  seven  years  of  plenty  are  wisely 
used  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  seven  years  of 
famine.  And  when  the  years  of  famine  came,  and 
the  cry  for  bread  went  up  from  every  part  of 
Egypt,  and  other  countries,  to  the  ears  of  the  king, 
he  directed  them  to  Joseph,  that  he  was  manager, 
and  the  bread  was  furnished.  Here  Joseph  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  work  not  only  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  dream,  but  in  meeting  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  it  foreshadowed,  and  yet  he 
was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  in  do¬ 
ing  this  work.  He  never  loses  sight  of  this  rela¬ 
tion  which  he  sustains,  but  all  through  his  career 
he  acknowledges  the  Supreme  Power  which  con- 
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trolled  and  directed  his  labors  to  useful  and  noble 
ends.  This  recognition  of  the  divine  power  as  the 
source  of  his  strength  was  the  secret  of  his  success. 
It  was  this  which  gave  him  so  much  confidence  and 
inspired  him  with  a  hope  that  dispelled  the  sha¬ 
dows  that  sometimes  darkened  his  pathway,  and 
lighted  it  up  with  the  sunshine  of  happiness  and 
I-)rosperity.  This  faith  which  Joseph  exemplified 
teaches  us  that  no  matter  how  unfavorable  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  if  we  are  engaged  in  God’s  work  we 
need  not  fear  failure.  He  will  bring  it  to  pass. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never-failing  skill, 

He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs. 

And  works  His  sovereign  will. 

Another  valuable  trait  in  his  character  was  his 
fidelity.  He  maintained  his  integrity  when  tried 
by  the  severest  tests  of  adversity  and  temptation. 
Having  been  the  especial  favorite  of  his  father,  it 
would  seem  natural  for  him  to  have  become  way¬ 
ward  and  wicked  w’hen  his  lot  is  cast  in  a  strange 
land,  where  there  is  no  parental  hand  to  guide  his 
footsteps,  and  w^here  so  early  in  life  he  is  cut  off 
from  the  associations  of  home.  Instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  borne  awmy  from  the  path  of  duty 
by  the  bad  influences  which  surround  him,  he  is 
fortified  by  an  implicit  faith  in  God,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  do  right  whatever  may  be  the  result. 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  only  safe  rule  of  conduct 
for  any  boy  to  pursue.  If  he  consent  to  do  wrong 
simply  because  other  boys  do  so,  or  because  they 
persuade  him,  he  will  never  be  a  man  of  much 
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character.  He  will,  instead,  become  a  mere  tool 
to  be  used  by  bad  men  of  wicked  purposes.  He  ig¬ 
nores  the  very  discipline  which  makes  character. 
What  makes  a  boy  strong,  and  gives  him  a  char¬ 
acter  which  will  be  worth  something  to  him  in  the 
stormy  battle  of  life,  is  not  so  much  being  good 
w'hen  everything  is  prosperous  and  he  has  no  temp¬ 
tation  as  remaining  true  when  tried  by  adversities 
and  temptations.  The  character  of  Joseph  in  this 
respect  is  very  well  illustrated  by  a  story  which  I 
have  seen  in  one  of  our  lesson  leaves.  It  happened 
somewhere  in  the  South  during  the  times  of  slavery. 
A  poor  negro  boy  had  been  put  up  for  sale.  As  he 
stood  trembling  upon  the  auction  block,  fearing,  no 
doubt,  that  he  would  be  sold  to  a  hard  master  who 
would  treat  him  unkindly,  a  gentleman  who  pitied 
the  boy  came  up  to  him  and  asked  him  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  “Will  you  be  honest  if  I  buy  you?’’  The  boy, 
with  a  look  that  fitly  rebuked  the  man,  replied, 
“I  will  be  honest  whether  you  buy  me  or  not.” 

Another  very  commendable  quality  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Joseph  was  his  readiness  to  forgive  the 
wrongs  which  had  been  done  him.  After  being  re¬ 
leased  from  prison  he  manifested  no  feeling  of 
revenge  toward  the  Egyptians  who  had  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  kept  him  confined  in  the  dungeon, 
but  immediately  commenced  to  attend  to  their 
wants  and  carry  out  the  king’s  wishes  concerning 
the  government  of  Egypt.  After  making  himself 
known  to  his  brethren  he  avails  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  assure  them  that  he  harbors  no  un¬ 
kind  feeling  toward  them  for  having  sold  him  into 
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bondage.  He  introduces  them  to  the  king,  who 
assures  them  that  “the  land  of  Egypt  is  before 
them,”  and  that  “in  the  best  of  the  land  they  may 
dwell.”  In  all  this  he  evinces  a  magnanimous 
spirit.  Many  men  who  have  experienced  but  little 
of  the  deceptions  and  wrongs  of  their  fellow  men 
soon  become  soured  at  everybody.  They  profess 
to  have  lost  faith  in  all  human  kind,  and  never 
feel  so  well  as  when  they  are  recounting  the  great 
wrongs  which  have  been  practiced  upon  them. 
They  “nurse  their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm”  until 
they  work  themselves  into  the  unpleasant  con¬ 
clusion  that  everybody  is  dishonest  and  corrupt. 
Joseph  had  seen  and  felt  many  great  wrongs, 
his  experience  was  such  as  to  give  him  reason 
to  complain,  yet  he  was  much  more  like  his 
Master,  who  when  suffering  death  at  the  hands 
of  his  enemies  prayed  that  they  might  be  forgiven. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ennobling  qualities  in  the 
life  of  Joseph  which  we  might  emulate  with  great 
profit.  It  is  true  he  was  the  subject  of  divine  favor, 
and  all  the  purity  and  nobility  of  his  life  emanated 
from  his  submission  to  the  divine  will.  But  the 
true  success  of  every  person  at  the  present  day  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  same  condition.  Without  the 
blessing  of  God  all  other  assistance  will  prove  in 
vain;  with  that  blessing,  whatever  trials  or  ob¬ 
stacles  may  oppose,  your  life  may  be  radiant  with 
sunshine,  and  you  may  be  useful  in  your  day  and 
generation. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  AT  CLEARFIELD, 
PA.,  NOVEMBER  1,  1873 

My  Friends:  The  officers  and  friends  of  the 
Sabbath  school  have  looked  forward  to  this  event 
with  some  degree  of  anxiety.  Their  school  has 
been  unusually  successful  during  the  present  year, 
and  they  have  desired  that  this  occasion  might  be 
equally  fruitful  of  good  results.  In  view  of  this 
they  are  gratified  to  find  so  many  assembled  here 
to-night.  To  each  and  all  of  you  they  extend  a 
hearty  welcome.  Your  presence  indicates  that  you 
are  in  sympathy  with  their  work.  We  are  here 
together  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  success 
which  has  already  attended  their  labor,  and  to 
hope  that  in  the  future  the  number  of  workers  may 
be  increased  and  their  labors  still  more  successful. 
We  also  meet  to  listen  to  the  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  the  singing  which  may  be  furnished  by 
the  two  distinguished  representatives  of  the  church 
and  Sabbath  school  who  are  with  us  this  evening.^ 

The  program  recites  that  this  is  a  jubilee  oc¬ 
casion.  Without  this  announcement  the  fact 
might  be  inferred  from  the  array  of  bright  faces 
before  me;  especially  the  children  seem  pleased. 
An  audience  life  this  exhibits  quite  a  contrast 
between  the  faces  of  children  and  older  persons. 
The  children  look  much  brighter  and  more  cheer- 

»  Bishop  Thomas  Bowman  and  Chaplain  C.  C.  McCabe. 
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ful.  In  no  other  period  of  life  is  there  so  much  joy 
as  in  childhood.  There  is  more  jubilee  among  them 
than  any  other.  Its  music  is  echoed  in  their  ring¬ 
ing  laugh,  its  beauty  mirrored  in  their  shining 
faces,  and  we  feel  its  magic  power  in  all  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  their  fresh  and  innocent  lives.  All  these 
features  of  childhood  are  in  contrast  with  the  sober 
cast  and  conduct  which  usually  characterizes  per¬ 
sons  of  more  mature  years. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  one  of  the  great  results 
of  Sabbath  school  work  is  that  it  tends  to  perpet¬ 
uate  this  feeling  of  joy  and  gladness  which  com¬ 
monly  belongs  only  to  childhood  and  youth.  Here 
and  there  are  persons  of  mature  years,  even  in  old 
age,  who,  though  lacking  the  physical  vigor  and 
elasticity  of  youth,  are  wonderfully  joyous  in 
spirit.  They  have  endured  their  full  share  of  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  which  are  the  common  lot 
of  humanity.  They  have  had  no  exemption  from 
the  afflictions  and  ills  which  beset  mankind  at 
every  step,  yet  there  comes  from  the  hidden  source 
of  their  lives  a  perennial  fountain  of  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness.  The  philosophy  of  such  lives  is  that  they  are 
based  upon  some  firmer  foundation  than  this  world 
affords,  and  therefore  are  not  depressed  and  cast 
down  by  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  In 
the  days  of  their  youth,  before  the  “evil  days’’  had 
come,  they  were  directed  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
from  that  source  imbibed  that  wisdom  which  now 
elevates  and  purifies  and  gladdens  their  whole  be¬ 
ing.  Their  happiness  is  founded  on  the  promises 
set  forth  in  the  gospel,  and,  firm  as  the  rock  upon 
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which  they  are  based,  they  remain  unmoved  in 
storm  and  persecution  and  affliction  as  great 
pillars  in  God’s  temple. 

Another  result  of  the  Sabbath  school  is  that  it 
disseminates  the  precepts  of  this  great  Book.  It 
offers  facility  by  which  every  home,  however 
humble,  may  be  lighted  up  by  literature  more  noble 
than  anything  ever  penned  by  mortal  man.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  wholesome  Bible  truth  was 
more  needed  than  now.  The  church  has  become 
much  larger  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  It  covers 
a  wider  territory,  and  it  is  needful  of  workers 
everywhere.  The  great  want  of  the  church  and  of 
the  age  is  men  and  women  who  will  fearlessly 
battle  in  the  defense  of  truth.  They  can  best  be 
qualified  for  this  warfare  by  reading  and  study¬ 
ing  this  sacred  Book.  Nothing  will  so  nerve  them 
to  heroic  doing  as  a  clear  perception  of  its  truth 
and  a  strong  conviction  of  the  right.  In  all  Chris- 
tion  warfare  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  battle  have  been  close  students  of  the 
Bible.  The  most  sublime  conquests  the  world  has 
ever  seen  have  been  won  by  men  who  were  sus¬ 
tained  and  fortified  by  a  deathless  devotion  to  its 
truth. 

The  hope  of  our  country  is  in  the  right  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young.  If  the  Word  of  God  be  made  “a 
light  unto  their  feet  and  a  lamp  unto  their  path,” 
in  coming  years  there  will  come  up  an  army  of 
zealous  Christians  who  will  proclaim  the  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  the  gospel  in  every  valley  and 
from  every  mountain  of  this  redeemed  land.  In 
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conclusion,  let  me  say,  we  need  more  Sunday 
school  workers.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  a  few  per¬ 
sons  in  a  community  who  will  do  their  part,  but 
it  seems  difficult  to  interest  all,  or  nearly  all,  even 
of  those  identified  with  the  church.  This  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  church  members  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  encounter  to-day.  SWhen 
they  realize  the  close  relation  which  the  Sabbath 
school  bears  to  the  church  and  to  the  welfare  of 
their  own  children  they  will  become  interested  in 
their  own  work.  I  hope  this  occasion  may  inspire 
greater  zeal  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  that  many  ready  hearts  and  willing 
hands  will  respond  to  the  call  for  help. 


EELATION  OF  CHURCH  MEMBERS  TO  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT,  AT  BIGLER  CAME  MEETING, 
PA.,  AUGUST  26,  1893 

Government  is  of  divine  origin.  This  is  direct¬ 
ly  taught  in  Scripture,  and  also  indicated  by  the 
necessity  of  our  own  nature.  Man  is  so  constitut¬ 
ed  that  he  can  attain  to  any  high  degree  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  only  as  a  member  of  organized  society.  We 
are  created  with  such  limitations  and  such  de¬ 
pendencies  that  we  are  helpless  if  left  alone.  This 
notion  of  the  origin  of  government  is  also  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  examples  of  government  which 
God  himself  directly  established.  He  established 
the  family  relation,  the  unit  and  foundation  of  all 
government.  From  that  time  to  this  no  great  ad¬ 
vancement  has  been  made  by  man  anywhere  in 
which  the  institution  of  the  family  has  not  had  a 
place  and  protection  that  it  was  from  the  first  in¬ 
tended  to  have.  He  established  the  Hebrew  com¬ 
monwealth,  the  first  great  government  in  history 
whose  system  and  laws  have  come  down  to  us. 
There  is  something  very  wonderful  in  the  fact  that 
the  laws  of  that  people  were  formulated  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  were  not  the  outgrowth  of  successive 
changes  of  conditions,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
every  other  people  in  the  world.  It  is  notable, 
also,  that  the  laws  of  that  people  more  than  any 
other  constitute  the  basis  of  all  wise  legislation 
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to-day.  The  trial  by  jury,  the  popular  represen¬ 
tation,  the  freedom  of  suffrage,  the  adjustment  of 
the  rights  of  labor,  and  other  of  the  most  recent 
advancements  of  law  and  government,  were  all 
comprehended  in  principle  by  that  rule  of  action, 
commanding  what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what 
is  wrong,  which  Moses,  under  divine  direction  and 
inspiration,  prescribed  in  an  imperishable  record 
thirty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

This  idea  of  the  divine  origin  of  government  is 
also  illustrated  by  the  circumstance  that  all  heath¬ 
en  nations  look  up  to  a  supernatural  power  for 
guidance  and  direction.  True,  their  notion  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  that  power  are  all  crude 
and  imperfect;  still,  they  find  implanted  in  their 
own  nature  the  naked  recognition  of  a  God  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  and  director  of  the  affairs  of  men. 
The  hand  of  God  is  seen  in  all  human  history.  The 
dial  it  moves  upon  is  broader  than  our  narrow 
span  of  life,  so  that  to  see  it  we  must  take  into 
view  long  periods  of  time.  When  we  do  this  we 
discover  that,  in  the  affairs  of  nations  as  of  in¬ 
dividuals. 

There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 


All  this  ought  to  teach  us  that  our  duty  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  our  interest  in  public  affairs  is  not 
only  a  civil  duty,  but  also  a  religious  duty.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  man  being  an  effective  Chris¬ 
tian  man  and  remaining  indifferent  to  the  conduct 
of  public  aJffairs.  Not  only  his  duty  as  a  good 
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citizen  and  a  member  of  society,  but  also  his  duty 
as  a  good  man  and  a  member  of  the  church,  re¬ 
quires  him  to  give  attention  to  public  affairs,  and 
also  to  use  his  influence  and  his  vote  to  secure  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  best  administration.  The 
same  obligation  which  imposes  obedience  to  the 
divine  will  also  makes  us  responsible  for  our 
agency,  our  influence,  and  our  vote  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  Many  people  assume  that  they 
must  either  remain  indifferent  to  political  work  or 
indorse  and  approve  that  which  is  corrupt  and  de¬ 
moralizing  in  politics.  This  is  a  shortsighted  and 
mistaken  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  corruption 
now  existing  is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the 
indifference  of  the  better  class  of  people.  Those 
who  are  without  conscience,  and  who  are  ever  ready 
to  employ  any  corrupt  means  to  advance  them¬ 
selves  or  their  friends,  become  emboldened  by  the 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  better  classes,  and 
by  the  larger  opportunity  thus  given  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  which  have 
come  out  of  our  modern  civilization  is  the  greater 
indifference  of  the  masses  to  public  affairs.  This 
is  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  present  condition 
of  things  as  to  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  pub¬ 
lic  comment  and  criticism.  Many  remedies  have 
been  suggested,  but,  after  all,  the  evil  remains  and 
continues.  Its  dangerous  effect  has  been  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  our  great  cities, 
both  east  and  west,  the  lawless  element  has  in 
some  instances  obtained  control  of  the  municipal 
government.  In  other  instances  the  whole  govern- 
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ment  of  a  state  has  passed  into  the  control  of  those 
whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  disregard  and  defy 
the  laws  of  both  God  and  man,  and  the  sad  spec¬ 
tacle  has  recently  been  presented  of  the  governor 
of  a  great  state  opening  the  prisons  and  turning 
loose  upon  an  unprotected  ijeople  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  was  anarchy  and  whose  weapon  was  dyna¬ 
mite,  and  whose  crime  murder  and  treason.  This 
indifference  did  not  exist  to  any  such  extent  in 
the  early  history  of  our  country.  It  was  not  a 
characteristic  of  the  men  who  landed  at  Plymouth 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  ago,  nor  of 
the  men  who  formulated  the  great  Declaration  at 
Philadelphia  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years 
ago.  It  is  rather  a  product  of  the  more  material¬ 
istic  age  in  w^hich  we  now  find  ourselves.  Our 
forefathers  were  greatly  concerned  about  their 
liberties  and  the  best  means  of  perpetuating  them. 
Their  posterity  are  far  more  concerned  about 
making  money  and  growing  rich,  and  so  long  as 
no  immediate  personal  danger  is  threatened  they 
are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted  that  everything 
will  come  out  all  right.  About  the  only  class  of 
people  who  are  profoundly  awake  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  are  those  who  expect  some  personal 
benefit  from  such  activity. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  a  strong  conviction 
of  duty  arising  not  only  out  of  our  civil  relations 
to  our  fellow  men,  but  also  enforced  by  the  higher 
obligations  imposed  upon  us  as  members  of 
Christ’s  church.  There  is  no  other  organization 
in  the  world  which  is  so  unselfish  in  its  aims  and 
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purposes  as  the  Christian  church;  none  other  in 
which  all  the  impulses  of  patriotism  should  be  so 
strongly  developed.  The  kind  of  government 
which  touches  us  at  most  points,  and  most  affects 
our  condition  for  good  or  ill,  is  the  local  govern¬ 
ment,  the  township,  the  borough,  and  the  county. 
An  earnest,  faithful,  honest  effort  would  correct 
many  abuses  which  now  go  unchecked.  The  one 
place  where  more  efficient  work  can  be  done  than 
any  other  is  at  the  primary  elections  of  the  re¬ 
spective  parties.  The  selections  there  made  have 
more  to  do  in  producing  good  or  ill  in  public  ad¬ 
ministration  than  anything  else.  Yet  it  is  a  no¬ 
torious  fact  that  many  good  people,  many  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  not  only  good  citizens  but  also  good 
church  members,  give  very  little  attention  to  the 
primaries.  The  constable  is  the  principal  peace 
officer  of  the  township;  but  how  often  it  happens 
that  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  selection 
of  this  officer.  He  has  more  opportunity  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  than  any  other  man  in  the  township 
to  discover  violations  and  abuses  of  the  liquor 
law;  but  how  often  it  happens  that  the  selection 
made  is  the  last  man  in  the  township  qualified  to 
perform  either  of  these  duties.  This  could  not 
happen  if  the  attention  were  given  to  the  selection 
of  this  officer  which  its  importance  demands.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  many  illustrations  which  might 
be  given  of  the  abuses  and  dangers  which  arise 
from  sheer  indifference. 

This  duty  becomes  more  and  more  imperative 
year  by  year  because  of  the  character  of  our  popu- 
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lation.  The  large  immigration  rapidly  fills  up  our 
communities  with  people  of  foreign  birth  and  for¬ 
eign  notions  of  law  and  order.  They  are  harder 
to  control  than  our  own  people.  Many  of  them 
are  out  of  sympathy  with  our  institutions,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  oppose  all  laws  which  have  for  their 
object  the  protection  of  property  and  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  peace  of  the  community.  Their  grow¬ 
ing  numbers  and  their  disposition  to  array  them¬ 
selves  against  the  peace  and  the  property  of  the 
people  has  given  just  cause  for  alarm.  Nothing 
but  the  firm  administration  of  the  law  in  the  hands 
of  intelligent  and  fearless  officers  can  give  any 
assurance  of  protection  against  this  formidable 
source  of  evil. 

Another  condition  which  makes  this  duty  more 
imperative  is  the  attitude  of  the  liquor  traffic 
toward  government.  While  there  may  be  excep¬ 
tions  among  those  who  traffic  in  liquor,  as  a  rule 
there  is  but  one  consideration  affecting  their  vote, 
and  that  is  the  continued  opportunity  to  perpet¬ 
uate  their  unholy  business.  The  temperance 
people  are  divided.  They  are  not.  There  is  but 
one  question  they  ask,  and  that  is  on  which  side 
are  the  chances  for  the  continuance  of  the  business 
which,  confessedly,  does  more  to  brutalize  the 
body  and  destroy  the  soul  than  all  other  evils  com¬ 
bined.  Not  only  so,  but  the  liquor  places  are  the 
political  centers.  They  are  the  places  where 
the  loose,  irresponsible,  purchasable  voters  assem¬ 
ble  from  time  to  time,  many  of  them  daily,  and 
sometimes  hourly.  The  keeper  of  the  place  has  an 
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immense  advantage,  an  unparalleled  opportunity. 
So  he  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  factor  in 
an  election.  No  matter  how  ignorant  he  may  be, 
he  purchases  his  way  into  favor  with  those  who 
are  candidates,  and  when  elected  holds  over  them 
a  power  which  makes  them  subservient  to  his  will. 
How  often  is  this  the  case! — so  often,  indeed,  that 
it  has  become  the  most  corrupting  and  demoraliz¬ 
ing  feature  of  our  elections.  Does  not  such  a  con¬ 
dition  present  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of 
the  sober,  industrious  element  of  the  community 
taking  a  larger  interest  in  public  affairs?  Does 
it  not  greatly  enlarge  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  are  called  to  this  duty  not  only  as  members 
of  society  but  also  as  members  of  the  church  of 
the  living  God? 


WHAT  MAY  THE  MINISTER  LEGITIMATELY 
DO  IN  THE  TEMPERANCE  REFORM? 


He  may  first  and  chiefly  insist  upon  temper¬ 
ance  as  a  Christian  duty,  enforced  both  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  all  human  history  and  experience. 
He  may  not  legitimately,  or  with  profit  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  church,  persecute  or  ostracize 
anybody.  He  may  encourage  temperance  organ¬ 
ization,  either  in  the  church  or  out  of  it.  He  may, 
and  should,  condemn  all  participation  in  the  liquor 
traflSc  or  license  system  by  his  members.  They 
cannot,  without  a  direct  violation  of  duty  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  either  petition  for  license  or  advocate  the 
granting  of  license,  and  he  should  see  that  this  is 
well  understood.  His  best  opportunity  for  effect¬ 
ive  work  will  be  with  the  young  people  of  the 
church.  The  real  temperance  reform  is  in  their 
hands.  To  both  old  and  young  he  cannot  too  fre¬ 
quently  present  the  action  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence,  especially  during  its  last  three  sessions,  upon 
this  great  question,  and  he  may  legitimately  go  the 
full  length  that  this  official  body  of  the  church  has 
gone. 

The  great  problem  in  temperance  work  to-day 
is  to  get  temperance  people  together.  Different 
notions  of  effective  methods  prevail,  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  divisions  which  ought  not  to  exist.  The 
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minister,  therefore,  should  not  be  tied  up  to  some 
special  plan  or  method  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  but  he  should  be  willing  to  avail  him¬ 
self  and  his  people  of  any  plan  which  would  bring 
the  temperance  people  closer  together,  and  closer 
to  the  desired  end,  the  abolition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  He  should  recognize  in  the  license  system 
the  worst  feature  of  the  liquor  traffic,  in  that  it  is 
intended  to  surround  the  whole  nefarious  business 
with  an  atmosphere  of  respectability,  and  thereby 
perpetuate  the  saloon  and  postpone  and  defeat  all 
temperance  work.  He  cannot  fail  to  discover  in 
the  license  system,  also,  the  most  potent  source  of 
political  corruption,  affecting  not  only  the  ordi¬ 
nary  voter  and  corrupting  the  ballot,  but  taint¬ 
ing  and  polluting  public  office  and  destroying  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
granting  of  license.  He  may  not,  therefore,  adopt 
or  encourage  any  plan  which  is  friendly  to  the 
license  system.  Let  him  never  cease  to  remember 
that  (in  the  language  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1888,  reaffirmed  in  1892  and  1896)  ‘fit  cannot 
be  legalized  without  sin.’^ 


m  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AT  BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND,  JUNE  1,  1908,  FOR  REPORT 
OP  BOOK  CONCERN  RECOMMENDING  A 
SUBSIDY  TO  THE  PACIFIC  CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE 

Mr.  Chairman,  Fathers  and  Brethren:  I 
understand  that  the  proposition  embodied  in  this 
report  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  any  action  taken 
or  to  be  taken  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  speak  on  the  merits  of  this  report 
and  of  the  subsidy  which  it  authorizes. 

The  city  of  Portland,  where  the  Pacific  Advo¬ 
cate  is  published,  is  the  center  of  the  most  rapid 
and  healthful  improvement  of  any  place  I  know  of 
on  this  continent.  The  state  of  Oregon  is  rich  in 
soil,  rich  in  timber,  rich  in  mineral,  rich  in  fish¬ 
eries,  rich  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  character 
of  the  people.  They  are  to  a  great  extent  the 
descendants  of  the  survivors,  the  pioneer  surviv¬ 
ors,  of  the  Oregon  trail,  who  went  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  take  possession  of  a 
heritage  made  possible  by  the  intrepid  adventure 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  the  beginning  of  that  cen¬ 
tury.  Now  in  the  beginning  of  another  century 
these  descendants,  rooted  in  this  heroic  past,  have 
their  face  and  their  purpose  set  to  a  greater  and 
better  future. 
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They  are  distinctively  an  American  people, 
wedded  to  the  highest  ideals  of  our  American  life. 
The  foreigners  among  them  are  of  those  races  that 
have  given  us  the  least  trouble,  and  have  soonest 
become  Americanized.  Their  resources  and  their 
development,  and  their  energies,  therefore,  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  advancement  rather  than  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  our  great  civilization.  Their  strike  is  in 
the  rich  soil  and  into  the  boundless  wealth  of  their 
timber  forest,  and  to  their  development  of  a  system 
of  public  instruction  well  fitted  to  qualify  them  for 
the  highest  citizenship. 

All  these  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman,  fit  them  also 
for  the  favorable  reception  and  assimilation  of 
Methodist  literature  and  Methodist  traditions  and 
Methodist  doctrine.  I  know  of  no  paper,  any¬ 
where,  that  upon  the  same  investment  has  as  large 
possibility  of  good  for  the  generation  that  now  is 
and  the  teeming  millions  coming  to  crowd  and 
crown  this  rich  heritage  of  the  great  Northwest. 

Let,  therefore,  this  paper,  with  the  conservative 
encouragement  furnished  by  this  report,  continue 
to  give  light  and  liberty  to  the  people  who  have 
received  them  with  such  great  gladness. 


HISTOEY  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  METH¬ 
ODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  AT  CLEAR¬ 
FIELD,  PA.,  JUNE  7,  1908  (ABSTRACT) 

The  General  Conference  is  the  great  lawmak¬ 
ing  body  of  the  church.  It  not  only  makes  the 
law  of  the  church,  but  where  a  dispute  arises  as 
to  its  meaning  it  gives  interpretation  and  con¬ 
struction  to  the  law.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  Supreme 
Legislative  body.  This  judicial  power  exercised 
by  the  General  Conference  is  not  expressly  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  several 
states  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  there  is  an  express  grant  of  ju¬ 
dicial  power  by  the  Constitution.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  General  Conference  this  judicial  power  is 
exercised  by  it  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  conferred  upon  any 
other  body  and  must  reside  somewhere. 

The  necessity  for  new  legislation  as  often  as 
once  in  four  years  arises  in  part  from  portions  of 
the  Discipline  or  statute  law  of  the  church  being 
found  from  actual  experience  to  require  change 
and  modification,  and  in  part  from  new  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  church 
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in  new  countries  and  among  foreign  races  or 
peoples. 

The  power  exercised  by  the  General  Conference 
is  very  great  indeed.  By  the  terms  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  church  it  is  given  general  power  “to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  church.”  The 
only  limitation  of  this  power  is  contained  in  what 
are  known  as  the  six  Eestrictive  Eules,  which  pro¬ 
vide,  in  substance,  that  the  General  Conference — 

First :  Shall  not  change  the  Articles  of  Eeligion. 

Second:  Shall  not  organize  nor  authorize  the 
organization  of  an  Annual  Conference  with  less 
than  twenty-five  members. 

Third:  Shall  not  do  away  with  the  plan  of 
Episcopacy. 

Fourth :  Shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  General 
Eules  of  the  church. 

Fifth;  Shall  not  deprive  any  minister  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  an  Annual  Conference,  nor  of  the 
right  of  aj)peal,  nor  shall  it  deprive  a  church  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  right  of  trial  or  appeal. 

Sixth:  Shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of 
the  Book  Concern  or  of  the  Chartered  Fund  so  as  to 
divert  them  from  the  benefit  of  the  superannuated 
preachers,  their  widows  and  children. 

The  first  General  Conference  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  in  December,  1784,  and  every 
General  Conference  after  that  up  to  1812  was  held 
in  that  city.  In  fact,  of  the  thirty-one  General 
Conferences,  twelve  of  them  have  been  held  in  that 
city.  Until  1812  the  General  Conference  consisted 
of  all  the  ministers  in  the  church  who  attended. 
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At  the  General  Conference  of  1808,  however,  it 
was  discovered  that  as  the  ministers  were  scattered 
over  a  wide  territory,  and  had  no  means  of  travel 
except  on  horseback,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  representation  by  delegates,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  we  have  had  what  are  known  as 
delegated  General  Conferences.  That  is,  instead 
of  the  whole  number  of  preachers  having  a  right 
to  membership  in  the  General  Conference,  only 
such  as  were  elected  thereto  by  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ferences  have  a  right  to  such  membership.  When 
the  question  came  before  the  General  Conference 
in  1808  it  met  strong  opposition  by  the  preachers 
of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  who,  having  more 
convenient  access,  desired  to  maintain  the  power 
they  had  under  the  then  existing  system.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  a  vote  taken  on  the  18th  of  May,  1808, 
the  measure  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  64  to  57 ; 
but  the  feeling  of  the  preachers  from  a  distance 
was  so  great  that  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the 
matter,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  measure  carried 
by  a  large  majority  and  has  been  in  effect  ever 
since. 

By  the  original  plan  of  representation  there  was 
one  delegate  for  every  five  preachers.  The  present 
basis  of  representation  is  one  for  every  forty-five. 
The  following  figures  will  show  the  rapid  growth 
the  church  has  made  since  1808.  Then  there  were 
150,000  church  members  and  516  preachers.  Now 
there  are  3,307,000  members  and  17,500  preachers 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  other  branches  of  Methodism  which 
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have  come  into  existence.  The  value  of  church 
property  then  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  few 
church  parsonages  were  owned  by  any  of  the 
churches,  while  now  there  are  29,000  churches, 
with  a  valuation  of  over  |160,000,000,  and  more 
than  13,000  parsonages,  with  a  valuation  of 
127,000,000,  Then  there  were  no  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  church,  while  now  there  are  113 
colleges  and  universities  and  62  secondary  schools. 
In  addition  to  these  are  many  hospitals  and  homes 
for  aged  and  destitute  people  and  orphans.  Then 
there  were  very  few  Sabbath  schools.  Now  there 
are  over  34,000,  with  a  membership  of  3,346,000. 

Up  to  1872  the  General  Conference  was  com¬ 
posed  of  preachers,  but  that  Conference  had  lay¬ 
men  as  well  as  preachers,  the  smaller  Conferences 
having  one  layman  and  the  larger  two.  The  General 
Conference  of  1900  was  for  the  first  time  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  laymen  and  ministers.  The 
action  which  resulted  in  this  equality  of  lay  repre¬ 
sentation  originated  in  the  General  Conference  of 
1892.  The  Conference  of  1900  at  Chicago  was  also 
distinguished  in  another  respect,  in  that  women 
were  then  first  admitted  as  lay  delegates.  The 
movement  in  their  behalf  originated  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1888. 

The  selection  of  a  place  for  General  Conference 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Many 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as 
a  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  del¬ 
egates,  and  suitable  hotels  and  homes  to  care  for 
them  and  the  large  number  of  visitors  and  repre- 
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sentatives  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  world.  Another  matter  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  committee  which  selects  the  place  is  the 
probable  effect  that  the  assembly  of  this  great  body 
may  have  upon  the  section  of  the  country  where 
the  General  Conference  is  to  be  located.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  1888  we  went  to  New  York  city  because 
the  Conference  had  not  been  there  for  forty-four 
years,  and  it  was  felt  that,  in  addition  to  the  ample 
provision  for  the  delegates  with  respect  to  the  place 
of  meeting  and  the  hotel  accommodations,  a  new 
impetus  to  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  that  city 
might  be  imparted,  where  its  growth  had  not  been 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  growth  it  had  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Four  years  later,  in  1892, 
the  city  of  Omaha  was  selected  because  it  was  then 
felt  that  in  the  far  West  there  was  less  knowledge 
of  the  church  and  its  wonderful  activities  than  in 
the  East.  The  result  was  that  in  that  city  and  in 
all  the  country  tributary  to  it  the  Methodist 
Church  and  Methodist  membership  were  greatly 
advanced.  A  special  reason  for  this  advancement 
was  the  great  enterprise  and  fidelity  of  the  late 
John  P.  Newman,  who  was  then  resident  bishop 
of  that  city. 

We  went  to  Baltimore  this  year  for  many 
reasons;  a  principal  reason  was  the  historic  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  that  historic  city.  Baltimore 
is  the  original  home  of  Methodism  in  this  country. 
It  has  more  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
church  than  any  other  city.  There  is,  perhaps, 
more  also  of  the  early  type  of  Methodism  to  be 
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foimd.  there  than  elsewhere.  In  no  other  city  of 
so  much  wealth  is  there  so  little  disposition  to 
tear  down  churches  and  build  new  ones.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  old  churches.  Eutaw  Street 
Church  w’as  dedicated  in  May,  1808,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  General  Conference  of  that  year. 
That  Conference  adjourned  for  that  purpose., 
Bishop  Asbury  preached  the  dedication  sermon 
from  the  same  platform  and  behind  the  same  pul¬ 
pit  which  are  in  use  to  this  day.  It  is  an  old  church 
and  old-fashioned,  of  course,  and  would  not  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  many  places.  But  it  is  the  pride  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  great  congregation  w'hich  has 
treasured  its  history  and  traditions  of  over  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Madison  Avenue  Church,  owned  by  one  of  the 
richest  congregations  in  the  city,  was  built  over 
half  a  century  ago,  and  neither  that  congregation 
nor  the  other  has  any  idea  of  tearing  down  and 
building  new. 

This  last  General  Conference  consisted  of  786 
members,  the  largest  number  ever  assembled.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  such  a  body  to  conveniently 
take  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  difficulty  of 
hearing  and  being  heard  by  those  who  are  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  draw  seats  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
house  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is  also  difficult 
for  a  presiding  officer  to  control  and  direct  such 
a  large  body.  For  this  reason,  steps  will  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  number  of  delegates  to  avoid  the 
disorder  and  embarrassment  which  has  been  occa¬ 
sioned.  The  men  who  composed  this  last  General 
Conference  were  in  the  main  very  representative 
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men  and  the  discussions  exhibited  a  high  order  of 
ability.  There  was,  perhaps,  never  a  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  greater  average  ability.  There  were 
present  as  delegates  three  governors,  one  United 
States  senator,  some  Supreme  Court  judges,  and 
many  other  men  of  great  distinction,  both  preach¬ 
ers  and  laymen.  There  were  present  delegates  from 
China,  India,  Africa,  Sweden,  Germany,  Norway, 
Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
other  countries.  There  is  no  church  body  in  the 
world  composed  as  this  is,  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  such  vast  territory,  and  probably  no  church 
having  the  influence  in  the  world  that  it  has. 

Among  the  important  subjects  dealt  with  during 
this  last  General  Conference  were  these : 

Unification  of  the  publishing  interests,  by  which 
the  New  York  Book  Concern  and  the  Western 
Book  Concern,  which  heretofore  had  been  sepa¬ 
rate  corporations,  were  united  in  one. 

Modification  of  the  probationary  period,  by 
which  the  six  months’  probation  was  eliminated, 
although  a  probation  of  indefinite  duration,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  conduct  of  the  candidate,  is  still 
adhered  to. 

The  forward  step  taken  by  the  church  on  the 
temperance  question,  by  which  the  most  unquali¬ 
fied  indorsement  was  given  to  the  principle  of  local 
option,  and  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  as  the  effi¬ 
cient  organization  for  the  promotion  of  that 
principle. 

Action  was  taken  to  secure  federation  with  other 
branches  of  Methodism,  particularly  with  the 
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Methodist  Protestant  Church.  This  union  will 
likely  be  consummated  soon. 

Discontinuance  by  the  church  of  its  indorsement 
of  the  church  insurance  plan.  Experience  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  whatever  insurance  the 
church  may  be  able  to  furnish  it  is  not  a  good  fire 
insurance  company,  at  least  not  by  the  method  to 
which  it  has  heretofore  given  its  indorsement. 

The  matter  of  election  of  bishops  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  attracts  very  general  attention. 
The  election  of  as  many  as  eight  bishops  has  oc¬ 
curred  but  twice  before  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
It  is  a  large  number  to  elect  at  one  time,  and  in¬ 
volves  a  measure  of  risk  that  some  one  may  secure 
the  office  without  the  high  qualities  essential  to 
so  great  an  office.  The  men  elected  by  this  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  are  generally  regarded  as  well 
qualified  and  fitted  for  the  place. 

Among  the  items  of  frivolous  legislation,  of 
which  there  must  always  be  some  in  so  large  a 
body,  was  the  needless  change  of  the  old  title  of 
‘‘presiding  elder,”  so  well  known  to  all  of  our 
people  and  so  aptly  describing  the  office,  to  “dis¬ 
trict  superintendent,”  not  well  known  to  anybody 
and  not  distinguishing  the  office  from  many  others. 

One  of  the  important  questions  considered  by 
the  Conference  was  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
the  laboring  man  and  the  labor  organizations  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  In  many  places  the 
laboring  man  is  said  to  be  indifferent  and  hostile 
to  the  church,  due  to  a  conception  on  his  part  that 
the  church  is  indifferent  to  him.  A  statesmanlike 
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declaration  of  the  position  of  the  matter  was  made, 
having  for  its  basis  a  memorial  introduced  by  Dr, 
W.  M.  Balch,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  This  declara¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  utmost  edge  that  the  church  can 
go  in  conceding  to  the  laboring  man  the  special 
rights  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  con¬ 
troversy,  and  in  expressing  the  open-hearted  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  church  to  help  him  in  every  rightful 
endeavor  to  improve  his  condition.  Such  promi¬ 
nent  men  as  Dr.  Eckman,  of  New  York  city;  Dr. 
Bartholomew,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts; 
Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Cincinnati;  President  Crawford, 
of  Allegheny  College;  Dr.  Joy,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  York  Christian  Advocate;  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Parker,  of  Delaware;  Dr,  John  Handley, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  others,  considered  this  matter 
of  such  importance  that  meetings  for  its  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  subcommittee  having  it  in  charge,  and 
composed  in  part  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
church  above  named,  were  held  almost  continuously 
for  several  days  and  nights.  The  action  finally 
taken  was  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  best  de¬ 
liverances  made  by  the  church  on  any  subject. 
While  this  feeling  was  not  unanimous,  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  all  wise  legislation  is  the  result 
of  concession,  and  there  is  no  legislative  body  in 
the  world  where  concessions  are  made  with  a  more 
Christian  spirit  than  in  the  General  Conference. 


PAET  V 

BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 


EDUCATION  FOE  THE  PEOPLE 

Half  a  century  ago  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  lived  without  the  advantages  which  have 
since  then,  through  the  agency  of  the  common 
school  system,  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
everyone.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  advance 
step  was  well  taken.  This  system  has  done  much 
for  our  commonwealth,  and,  as  the  name  imports, 
has  been  fruitful  of  blessings  to  the  entire  people. 
It  has  had  its  work  to  do,  and  upon  the  whole  has 
been  doing  it  well.  But  it  only  embraced  such  a 
plan  of  common  education  as  could  extend  its 
benefits  to  every  home — so  cheap  that  the  poorest 
might  enjoy  it,  and  so  essential  that  none  could 
afford  to  do  without  its  advantages.  It  only  pro¬ 
posed  to  lay  such  a  foundation  as  should  properly 
underlie  any  superstructure  which  the  ambition 
and  circumstances  of  the  American  youth  might 
direct.  While  its  instruction  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  it  does  not  include  a  regular  business 
training.  It  has  not  yet  reached  this  degree  of 
perfection. 

Most  institutions  which  have  undertaken  to 
complete  the  work  thus  begun  by  the  common 
schools  have  molded  their  curricula  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  those  European  institutions  where  men  are 
educated  rather  that  they  may  maintain  the  rank 
of  their  ancestors  than  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge 
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of  life’s  duties;  thus  making  the  mere  education, 
and  not  its  legitimate  results,  the  title  by  which 
they  hold  their  rank.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  far-fetched  system,  while  our  seminaries  and 
colleges  generally  elevate  persons  to  a  higher  social 
position,  they  too  often  fail  to  prepare  them  for  the 
business  transactions  of  life.  True,  their  routine 
of  studies,  at  least  in  part,  is  necessary  to  one  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  profession,  but  they  do  not  embrace 
that  business  education  so  important  to  everyone, 
whether  he  enter  a  profession  or  not. 

When  the  common  school  has  done  its  work,  and 
the  alma  mater  has  applied  all  her  finishing 
touches,  there  is  still  an  important  blank  to  be 
filled.  A  stone  is  left  out  of  the  structure  just 
where  it  is  most  needed.  This  helps  very  much 
to  explain  why  so  many  men  of  vigorous  intellect 
and  noted  culture  fail  in  business.  A  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  time  expended  in  their  uncertain 
education,  if  differently  employed,  might  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  obtain  the  very  knowledge  without 
which  nothing  else  could  prevent  their  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  ruin. 

Then  to  the  many  whose  education  is  limited  to 
the  advantages  of  the  common  school  a  business 
college  peculiarly  recommends  itself.  It  is  an 
economical  arrangement.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  time  and  money  necessary  to  complete 
a  course  of  study  in  other  institutions  may  secure 
a  fair  business  education,  and  while  acquiring  this 
latter  qualification  the  student  need  not  hopelessly 
inquire,  “What  practical  benefit  will  this  study  be 
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to  me  ten  years  hence?”  and  hear  in  reply  the  unsat¬ 
isfactory  answer  that  it  “serves  to  discipline  the 
mind.”  He  may  trace  the  advantages  of  his  study 
direct  to  the  business  affairs  of  life.  There  is 
scarcely  a  mechanic  or  farmer  whose  extra  amount 
of  labor  and  vexation  caused  by  ignorance  of  ac¬ 
counts  does  not  far  exceed  the  cost  of  a  business 
education.  Add  to  this  the  facts  that  as  a  rule  the 
extent  of  his  business  must  be  proportionate  to  his 
business  knowledge,  and  that  if  not  qualified  to 
attend  to  it  he  is  continually  liable  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  litigation  and  have  his  property  swept 
away  from  him,  and  the  conclusion  is  plain  that  it 
does  not  pay  anyone  to  neglect  this  important 
qualification. 

It  is  a  question  of  much  interest  whether  in  the 
next  half  century  the  advance  of  the  people  in  the 
work  of  education  will  be  such  as  to  remedy  this 
great  defect  in  our  general  system  of  improvement. 
Our  government  rests  upon  a  new  basis.  Its  true 
policy  is  to  make  us  all  workers.  Vast  resources 
are  to  be  developed,  and  the  call  is  for  ready  hands 
and  willing  hearts. 

As  before  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  slave, 
so  now  there  is  no  room  for  the  mere  gentleman. 
The  demand  for  business  men  was  never  greater 
than  at  present.  While  fossilized  theorists  and 
palsied  schoolmen  stand  with  their  lettered  cre¬ 
dentials  by  the  wayside,  “waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up,”  the  real  men  who  “act  in  the  living 
present”  are  rapidly  passing  by  them  on  the 
highway  to  positions  of  success  and  usefulness. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


To  understand  how  to  keep  a  set  of  books  is  an 
important  qualification — important  not  only  to 
the  man  who  seeks  a  clerkship,  but  to  everyone,  be¬ 
cause  it  enables  him,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  his  business  may  be,  to  know  whether  he  is 
making  or  losing.  In  addition  to  this  it  furnishes 
him  the  means  of  properly  establishing  his  claims. 
As  has  been  truly  said,  an  honest  man  often  appears 
dishonest,  and  suffers  from  wrong  suspicions,  be¬ 
cause  he  comes  into  court  to  establish  a  claim 
which,  though  just,  may  be  worthless  by  reason  of 
the  ignorant  and  illegal  manner  in  which  he  has 
kept  his  hook  of  entries,  and  his  consequent  fail¬ 
ure  to  prove  the  charges  which  it  contains.  But  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  only  one  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  a  business  education. 

Among  its  many  other  advantages  we  might 
mention  the  acquirement  of  business  habits.  How 
many  men,  of  fair  qualification  in  other  respects, 
fail  in  this — that  they  are  unable  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness  rapidly  and  correctly!  This  failure  may  not 
be  due  to  a  want  of  the  mere  knowledge  required, 
but  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  that  discipline  which 
might  have  rendered  their  knowledge  available. 
One  person  who  is  always  busy  often  accomplishes 
only  half  as  much  as  another  who  is  less  industri¬ 
ous.  There  may  be  hut  little  difference  in  their 
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knowledge  of  business,  but  the  one  adapts  his 
knowledge  to  the  necessities  of  his  business  and 
thus  renders  it  of  practical  account.  The  other 
stands  off,  like  a  balky  horse,  full  of  strength  but 
slow  to  use  it.  For  instance,  a  person  who  has 
little  training  or  experience  in  business  corre¬ 
spondence  is  apt  to  regard  the  mere  duty  of  writing 
a  letter  as  an  irksome  task,  and  when  he  slowly 
brings  himself  to  perform  it  the  letter  is  but  poorly 
written.  The  penmanship  is  bad,  and,  what  is 
worse,  it  is  anything  else  than  a  sensible  letter; 
and  it  not  infrequently  turns  out  that  the  task  of 
the  writer  has  been  more  than  equaled  by  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  unfortunate  victim  who  is  obliged 
to  decipher  its  words  and  meaning.  But  if  the 
writer  had  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  for 
training  and  instruction  in  the  art  of  letter-writ¬ 
ing  which  a  business  college  furnishes,  his  com¬ 
munications  would,  instead  of  a  task,  be  a  pleasure 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  correspondents. 

The  system  of  education  which  we  commend 
also  familiarizes  the  student  with  business  papers, 
such  as  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  checks  and  drafts. 
He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  rules  regulating 
their  transfer  and  collection,  and  determining  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  them.  In 
a  word,  he  acquires  a  practical  knowledge  of  com¬ 
mercial  law.  His  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
the  law  is  eminently  practical,  because  its  prin¬ 
ciples  are  illustrated  by  familiar  lectures  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of 
life.  In  this  way  he  learns  how  to  steer  clear  of 
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the  uncertainties  and  delays  which  lawsuits  inflict 
upon  those  who,  in  the  most  trifling  affairs,  are 
obliged  to  go  to  court  to  learn  what  their  rights  are. 

Another  branch  of  a  business  education  is  polit¬ 
ical  economy.  In  this  department  he  learns  some¬ 
thing  of  those  principles  upon  which  depends  the 
proper  development  of  a  community  or  state.  The 
spirit  of  inqniry  which  this  study  awakens  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  every  one  who  desires  not  only  to  acquire 
a  competence  for  himself,  but  also  to  discharge  his 
duty  as  an  intelligent  citizen  in  promoting  every 
enterprise  which  advances  the  interests  of  the 
public.  Actuated  by  this  motive,  he  will  examine 
the  resources  of  his  own  community  and  study  the 
best  means  of  developing  them,  and  also  will  learn 
all  he  can  of  the  location  and  condition  of  other 
sections  which  exchange  articles  of  commerce  with 
his.  He  will  concern  himself  in  ascertaining  what 
effect  strikes,  famine,  or  war,  occurring  in  these 
other  sections,  will  have  upon  the  growth  of  his 
own  neighborhood  or  country.  He  will  so  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  will  be  interested  in  so  manag¬ 
ing  public  affairs,  as  to  avert  any  crisis  or  calamity 
which  might  follow  in  the  train  of  these  evils.  As 
commerce  increases  the  necessity  for  this  careful 
scanning  of  events  as  they  transpire  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe  increases  in  a  like  ratio ;  and 
while  the  means  of  communication  between  com¬ 
munities  and  countries  improve,  and  the  facilities 
for  imparting  instruction  grow  better,  the  excuses 
for  lacking  this  business  qualification  which  the 
times  demand  must  diminish. 
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The  time  has  now  come  when  the  best  educated 
man  is  the  one  whose  training  and  aspirations  are 
of  a  practical  cast.  If  the  extent  of  his  means  and 
the  capacity  of  his  brains  will  permit,  let  him  dive 
as  far  as  he  please  into  the  mystic  treasures  of  a 
long  bygone  history;  let  him  leisurely  and  medita¬ 
tively  walk  amid  the  tombs  and  monuments  of 
twenty  centuries  ago ;  but  he  should  not  forget  to 
study  the  living  page  and  “act  in  the  living 
present.”  Let  him  grapple  with  a  good  will  at  the 
roots  and  stems  of  the  Latin,  and  revel  among  the 
euphonic  sounds  and  smooth  measures  of  the 
Greek;  but  above  all  this  he  should  have  an  ear 
wide  open  and  a  soul  full  of  sympathy  for  the  har¬ 
mony  of  a  nobler  language  which  speaks  from  the 
lightning’s  flash,  is  heralded  out  in  chimes  and 
strains  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of  manufactories, 
and  flnds  its  richest  and  proudest  melodies  in  the 
echoes  furnished  by  the  music  of  steamships  and 
railroad  trains. 


LIFE  INSURANCE 


A  FEW  years  since  it  was  a  matter  of  less 
importance  than  now  whether  or  not  life  insur¬ 
ance  was  a  good  investment,  because  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  applications  then 
taken.  But  in  this  day,  when  almost  every  other 
doorway  in  our  towns  and  cities  is  burdened  by 
life  insurance  cards;  when  so  many  of  the  men 
who  not  long  since  summarily  denounced  the  enter¬ 
prise  as  a  fraud  are  confidently  committing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  earnings  to  its  protection,  and  while 
others  who  then  considered  it,  at  best,  as  a  doubt¬ 
ful  investment  are  becoming  earnest  and  success¬ 
ful  solicitors — at  such  a  time  it  becomes  a  question 
of  much  interest  whether  the  people  are  turning 
fools,  or  is  life  insurance,  after  all,  a  good  thing. 

This  question  can  be  best  understood  by  con¬ 
sidering  a  few  others  so  often  asked  agents: 

First:  How  can  a  company  so  calculate  as  to 
know  what  yearly  amount  paid  by  the  policy 
holder  will  enable  it  to  pay  the  policy  when  it 
matures?  We  answer:  By  first  ascertaining,  from 
a  table  of  mortality,  what  is  the  expectation  of  life 
of  an  individual  at  any  given  age;  as,  for  instance, 
how  many  years  longer  will  a  person  who  is  now 
thirty  years  of  age  probably  live,  then  charging 
the  person,  and  receiving  from  him  yearly  during 
life,  such  a  sum  as  when  computed  at  a  given  low 
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rate  of  interest  will  amount  to  the  face  of  the 
policy  when  the  period  of  assured’s  expectation  of 
life  arrives. 

Second:  How  can  a  company  afford  not  only 
to  pay  the  policy,  but  also  to  return  a  considerable 
amount  to  the  policy  holder  during  life,  in  the  way 
of  dividends?  Answer:  By  receiving  for  the 
money  paid  as  premiums  by  the  assured  a  very 
much  larger  rate  of  interest  than  that  upon  which 
the  tables  of  rates  are  based.  Also,  by  selecting 
its  risks,  while  the  tables  of  mortality  are  computed 
from  actual  experience,  without  any  selection  of 
persons,  so  that  the  expectation  of  life  is  really 
greater  among  the  class  of  persons  insured  than 
it  appears  to  be  by  the  mortality  tables. 

These  considerations  explain,  to  some  extent, 
how  a  company  insuring  on  the  ^^ordinary  life 
plan”  (the  most  common  plan  of  insurance)  can 
afford  to  do  just  what  it  promises.  But  again. 

Third :  What  security  has  the  policy  holder  for 
the  payment  of  his  policy?  Answer:  By  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
states,  a  large  deposit  for  the  security  of  policy 
holders  is  required  of  each  company  upon  com¬ 
mencing  business.  Further,  a  yearly  examination 
of  the  sworn  statement  of  each  company’s  financial 
condition  is  required  to  be  made  by  the  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Insurance  Department.  If  the 
assets  of  any  company  are  not  equal  to  its  liabil¬ 
ities  it  is  not  permitted  any  longer  to  act  as  an 
insurance  company.  In  order  to  ascertain  this, 
as  well  as  any  other  defect  or  irregularity,  a  com- 
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mittee,  consisting  of  men  of  known  competency, 
may  be  appointed  to  investigate:  the  condition  of 
such  company. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  thus  afforded,  a 
still  higher  security  is  furnished  by  what  is  known 
as  the  registry  system.  Eegistered  policies  are 
issued  by  a  few  companies,  and  are  secured  by  a 
fund  which  is  not  in  any  way  controlled  by  the 
company.  The  deposit  is  made  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Insurance  Department.  The  amount 
of  the  deposit  must  at  all  times  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  company's  liability  on  these  regis¬ 
tered  policies.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  liability, 
these  policies  are  computed  semiannually,  and  in 
this  way  the  policies  are  made  secure,  even  if  the 
company  fail  and  go  entirely  out  of  existence. 

These  suggestions,  hurriedly  stated,  may  serve 
to  dispel  some  of  the  doubts  which  still  attach  to 
an  enterprise  to  whose  safe-keeping  the  people 
have  already  committed  such  a  liberal  share  of 
their  income,  and  to  whose  successful  future  they 
anxiously  look  for  that  assurance  which  will 
smooth  the  pathwmy  to  the  tomb  and  bring  timely 
succor  to  the  widowed  mother  and  lonely  orphan. 


REAL  MONEY.  AT  READING,  PA.,  OCTOBER 
9,  1896 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens  op  Berks 
County  :  The  great  question  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  this  campaign  is  the  question  of  the  safety  and 
security  and  the  permanence  of  that  which  is 
selected  as  a  medium  of  exchange — a  measure  of 
value.  Ordinarily  whatever  fluctuations  and  un¬ 
certainty  there  may  be  in  the  value  of  commodities 
there  is  one  commodity  which  is  supposed  to  be 
reasonably  safe  and  certain,  and  that  is  the  one 
which  is  selected  as  a  measure  of  value,  the  square 
edge  by  which  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of 
everything  else  is  determined.  When  that  itself 
is  uncertain,  then  everything  else  is  involved 
in  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Therefore  it  is 
that  in  this  campaign,  as  in  no  other  since  1860, 
the  people  have  been  aroused,  and  have  exhibited 
an  interest  akin  to  that  which  was  exhibited 
when  the  question  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Republic  was  the  great  question  of  the  hour. 
Under  the  Roman  law  the  man  who  corrupted  the 
coin  was  adjudged  guilty  of  treason.  The  man 
who  put  in  circulation,  as  money,  that  which  repre¬ 
sented  on  its  face  a  value,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
which  it  did  not  contain  was  held  to  be  a  public 
enemy,  and  was  tried  and  punished  in  the  same 
way  as  if  he  had  attempted  by  force  of  arms  to 
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subvert  the  government  of  his  country.  Under  our 
law  a  similar  offense  is  gravely  punished.  Now 
when  the  individual  corrupts  the  coin  the  wrong 
he  does  is  generally  to  a  few  persons,  and  it  is  a 
wrong  for  which  there  is  a  remedy:  but  when  a 
natiqn,  by  its  constituted  authorities,  does  the 
same  act,  whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  it  is 
a  wrong  to  the  whole  people,  and  having  been  done 
under  the  form  and  sanctions  of  law  it  is  a  wrong 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy. 

During  the  last  four  years  we  have  lived  in  the 
most  trying  times.  There  has  been  an  immense 
shrinkage  of  all  values,  and  the  financial  loss  en¬ 
tailed  can  never  be  told;  but  in  this  as  in  every 
other  panic  the  financial  loss  is  not  the  only  loss, 
there  is  a  corresponding  loss  by  the  shrinkage  of 
character  which  the  stress  of  the  times  has  exhib¬ 
ited.  In  this  as  in  no  other  panic  has  there  been  an 
unsettling  of  public  confidence  in  business  and  in 
business  men.  The  gveat  test  of  character  is  trade, 
and  the  crucial  point  of  trade  is  adversity  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Over  in  England,  where  everything  passes 
down  from  one  generation  to  another,  a  young  man 
inherited  from  his  ancestor  a  hotel,  in  front  of 
which  there  had  stood  for  generations  a  signpost 
having  painted  thereon  in  distinct  outline  the 
picture  of  a  black  bear.  The  young  man,  for  some 
aesthetical  or  other  reason,  desired  to  change  the 
sign.  He  therefore  employed  a  painter  to  paint  it 
out,  producing  on  each  side  a  white  surface,  and 
thereupon  he  substituted  some  design  of  his  own. 
But  in  after  years  it  was  always  found  that  in  time 
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of  storm  when  the  rain  beat  against  that  sign  the 
old  black  bear  came  out.  So  it  is  with  human  char¬ 
acter.  In  time  of  adversity  the  evil  of  our  nature 
comes  to  the  surface.  I  think  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  the  result  of  the  panic  has  been  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  many  minds  a  looseness  of  notion  as  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  obligation  of  a  debt,  whether 
public  or  private,  and  the  disposition  to  invent 
some  process  by  which  to  pay  it.  What  is  needed 
to-day  more  than  anything  else  is  an  example  of 
sterling  integrity.  There  is  no  place  to  which  we 
have  a  right  to  look  for  such  an  authoritative 
example  in  this  regard  as  to  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  If  it  turns  out  upon  an  examination 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Chicago  platform  that 
it  has  in  it  a  semblance  of  inequity  and  unfairness, 
then  the  adoption  of  it  would  not  only  produce  a 
great  financial  loss,  but  it  would  be  an  example 
leading  our  people,  and  especially  our  young  men, 
in  the  wrong  direction,  instead  of  fortifying  them 
in  the  principles  of  integrity  which  characterized 
the  fathers  when  in  1792  they  scoured  the  earth 
that  they  might  definitely  and  conscientiously 
ascertain  what  weight  of  silver  should  go  into  the 
silver  dollar  in  order  to  make  it  an  honest  dollar, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  time  is  that 
many  of  our  old  adversaries  are  breaking  loose 
from  party  ties  that  they  may  vindicate  by  their 
influence  and  their  vote  their  devotion  to  honest 
government  and  honest  money.  For  the  question 
for  them  to  deal  with  is  not  a  party  question.  In 
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its  importance  it  rises  above  parties.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  gold,  or  of  silver,  or  of  both; 
we  can  get  along  with  silver,  or  with  gold,  or  with 
both,  but  we  cannot  get  along  with  a  currency 
which  is  distrusted  by  half  of  our  own  people  and 
by  all  the  world  outside.  About  once  in  every  gen¬ 
eration  we  come  up  to  a  great  question  which 
reminds  us  that  our  country  is  greater  than  any 
party,  and  that  in  the  crucial  points  of  her  history 
no  party  is  strong  enough  to  save  her.  While  I 
recognize  the  immense  agency  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  period,  I  believe  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  without  the  aid  of  loyal  Democrats  who  were 
willing  to  rise  above  party  and  stand  by  the  flag 
of  their  country  we  could  never  have  passed  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  either  period.  So  now  we  are  in 
a  crisis  where  the  man  who  rises  above  his  party 
and  stands  by  his  country  and  her  best  traditions 
will  build  along  his  life’s  pathway  a  monument 
which  will  grow  brighter  Avith  the  coming  years, 
and  to  his  children  and  his  children’s  children  it 
will  shine  as  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  brow  of 
night. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  went  into  national 
convention  at  Chicago  they  formulated  a  platform. 
No,  not  when  they  went  in,  but  some  time  after 
that.  They  had  considerable  vicissitudes  before 
they  came  to  that  point.  They,  however,  did  at 
some  point  formulate  a  platform  in  which  they 
declared,  among  other  things,  for  “free  silver/’  in 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  unlimited  in  quantity. 
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and  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  both  public  and 
private.  I  propose  to  take  up  these  four  particu¬ 
lars,  thus  announced,  and  to  inquire  as  to  their 
meaning  and  significance,  and  I  promise  you  to  so 
speak  that  all  of  you  will  understand  me. 

First,  what  does  ‘‘free  silver”  mean?  Why,  it 
means  that  it  is  to  be  coined  free ;  that  the  men  for 
whose  benefit  the  coinage  is  done  do  not  bear  the 
expense  of  it;  that  the  expense  falls  upon  you  and 
me,  and  the  other  people  of  this  country.  It  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  to  be  any  free  distribution 
of  silver.  If  you  have  any  idea  of  that  kind  the 
sooner  you  dismiss  it  from  your  mind  the  better. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  are  only  three  ways  of 
getting  money.  One  way  is  to  labor  for  it.  Most 
of  you  know  what  that  means.  I  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  meaning  myself.  Another  way  is  to 
exchange  some  commodity  produced  of  your  own 
labor  or  by  the  labor  of  somebody  else;  and  the 
third  way  is  to  steal  it.  Now,  what  I  desire  to 
impress  on  you  at  the  outstart  as  my  first  proposi¬ 
tion  is  that  whatever  this  Chicago  platform  does 
or  does  not  contain,  it  does  not  propose  any  new 
method  hy  which  to  get  this  money.  Whether  it  be 
good  money  or  bad  money  it  can  only  be  got  in  one 
of  the  three  ways  which  have  obtained  heretofore. 

The  second  and  third  particulars  in  this  decla¬ 
ration  are  that  this  money  is  to  be  so  coined  that 
the  silver  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  of 
gold,  and  that  this  coinage  is  to  extend  to  an  un¬ 
limited  quantity  of  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  the  silver  is 
to  be  so  coined  that  a  silver  dollar  will  be  in  weight 
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sixteen  times  the  weight  of  a  gold  dollar,  and  that 
this  ratio  and  this  coinage  are  to  extend  to  all  the 
silver  produced  in  our  own  country  and  that  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  producing  silver.  The 
full  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  platform  is  that 
when  the  silver  is  coined  it  is  to  have  placed  on  it 
a  value  double  the  value  w^hich  belonged  to  it  before 
it  was  coined.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
market  value  of  silver  in  this  country,  and  in  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  is  such  that  it  requires 
thirty-two  ounces  of  silver  to  purchase  an  ounce  of 
gold.  The  proposition  in  this  platform  is  that 
after  the  silver  bullion  is  brought  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  mint  by  its  owner  and  coined  it  will  double 
in  value;  that  when  he  brings  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
silver  he  takes  away  two  dollars’  worth  of  coined 
money,  and  the  magic  process  by  which  this  result 
is  produced  is  not  at  his  expense,  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  government. 

Now,  the  advocates  of  ^Tree  silver”  claim  there 
is  a  big  thing  in  this  operation,  and  we  entirely 
agree  with  them.  The  only  point  of  difference  is 
as  to  who  gets  the  benefit  of  this  speculation.  That 
it  is  a  speculation  is  conceded  by  both  parties. 
They  say  the  benefit  will  come  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  we  say  the  benefit  will  come  to 
about  thirty  thousand  of  them  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  silver  product;  that  is  to  say, 
about  three  sevenths  of  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population.  It  is  not  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  people,  but  the  product 
which  they  represent  is  also  a  relatively  small 
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product.  In  1890,  the  census  year,  the  silver  prod¬ 
uct  amounted  to  $70,000,000.  The  same  year  the 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  butter  produced  in  the 
United  States,  at  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  amounted 
to  $140,000,000,  which  is  double  the  silver  product ; 
and  the  820,000,000  dozen  eggs  produced,  at  ten 
cents  per  dozen,  amounted  to  $82,000,000,  $12,000,- 
000  more  than  the  silver  product.  Now,  I  have 
heard  of  no  proposition  by  which  the  pale-faced 
women  who  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  vigils 
of  the  night  help  to  work  out  the  butter  problem 
should  receive  any  bonus  on  their  product;  they 
are  to  take  their  chances  in  the  market  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  Neither  have  I  heard  of  any  proposal  by 
which  Uncle  Sam  is  to  stand  in  with  the  hen  to 
help  her  out.  The  difficulty  with  this  proposition 
is  that  the  entire  speculation,  so  far  as  direct  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned,  is  limited  to  a  people  who  are 
not  large  in  numbers,  nor  large  in  the  interest 
which  they  represent. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  I  state  as  my  second 
proposition  that  government  has  no  power  to  make 
money  nor  to  make  value.  Any  attempt  in  this 
direction  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  government  in  its  relation  to  the  coin¬ 
age  of  money.  The  power  of  government  in  that 
regard  is  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  commodity 
which  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  in 
coining  it  into  money  to  place  on  its  face  the  value 
which  has  been  found  from  the  market  to  reside  in 
the  coin.  This  is  so,  first,  from  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  which  confers  upon  Congress 
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the  j)ower  ‘‘to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  there¬ 
of,  and  of  foreign  coin.”  The  import  of  this 
language  is  that  Congress  is  to  ascertain  outside 
of  the  mint  what  is  the  value  of  the  metal  in  the 
market,  and  to  place  that  value  upon  the  coin. 
The  word  “regulate”  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
another  part  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to 
commerce.  Congress  is  empowered  to  “regulate” 
commerce.  Most  of  the  laws  governing  commerce 
consist  of  usages  and  customs  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  business,  many  of  them  long  before 
government  had  to  do  with  commerce;  and  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  most  part  gave  to  these  customs  and 
usages  the  force  of  legislative  sanction,  rather  than 
any  attempt  to  create  new  or  arbitrary  rules  and 
regulations,  and  by  that  method  they  regulated 
commerce. 

In  1850  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  United 
States  against  Marigold,  gave  construction  to  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  conferring  upon 
Congress  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  that  con¬ 
struction  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  here 
taken. 

Secondly,  this  view  is  sustained  by  the  history 
of  trade.  At  the  outstart  trade  was  by  exchange 
of  commodities.  When  a  man  went  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  he  had  no  money,  and  nothing  to  represent 
value  except  his  own  commodities,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  exchanged  either  his  labor  or  some  com¬ 
modity  produced  by  his  labor  for  that  which  he 
desired  to  purchase.  In  frontier  settlements  this 
is  the  method  of  trade  to  this  day.  After  a  while. 
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however,  as  trade  became  more  complex,  another 
step  was  taken,  and  some  one  article  was  selected 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  In  one  country  it  was 
salt,  in  another  country  it  was  corn.  Among  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  cattle.  The 
cow  was  the  unit  of  value.  So  in  the  Bible  period, 
nothing  was  more  representative  of  value  than 
cattle.  David  represented  the  Deity  as  claiming 
ownership  to  every  beast  of  the  forest,  and  ‘‘the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.”  Job  is  represented 
as  “the  richest  of  all  the  children  of  the  east,”  and 
in  verification  of  this,  among  other  things,  it  is 
said  he  had  “seven  thousand  sheep  and  five  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen.”  Cattle  were  so  peculiarly  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  value  that  even  the  word  “capital”  had  its 
origin  in  the  word  “caput,”  meaning  head,  because 
in  that  time  a  man’s  wealth  was  measured  by  the 
number  of  head  of  cattle.  After  a  while  gold  and 
silver,  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness,  came  to  be 
representatives  of  market  value.  The  measure 
of  value  was  ascertained  as  the  value  of  wheat  and 
corn  is  ascertained  now.  By  common  consent 
they  had  a  market  value. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  dollar  of  our 
fathers— the  dollar  of  the  Constitution.  Why,  this 
money  was  in  existence  long  before  there  was  any 
Constitution!  The  first  real  estate  transaction 
upon  record  was  the  purchase  by  Abraham  of  the 
field  of  Machpelah,  including  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  as  a  burial  place  for  his  dead  wife  Sarah. 
The  consideration  of  that  purchase  was  four  hun¬ 
dred  shekels  of  silver.  The  transaction  was  so  old 
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that  it  was  evidenced  by  no  writing,  but  in  lieu 
thereof  it  took  place  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  and  thus 
a  solemnity  was  thrown  about  it  which  in  later 
days  has  come  to  be  furnished  by  a  "written  me¬ 
morial  called  a  deed.  The  shekel  was  a  weight 
representing  sixty-two  cents  of  our  money — the 
original  meaning  of  the  “shekel”  is  weight.  The 
transaction  took  place  more  than  a  thousand  years 
before  there  was  any  coined  money  in  the  world. 
The  first  coin  came  into  existence  about  seven 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  first  Persian  coin 
about  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  before 
Christ  and  the  first  Jewish  coin  not  until  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  years  before  Christ. 

There  did,  however,  come  a  time  w’hen  the  agency 
of  government  was  invoked  to  coin  money,  and  the 
purpose  was  to  avoid  the  delay  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  weigh  the  metal  which  had  been 
selected  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  also  that 
there  might  be  a  legislative  declaration  of  the 
market  value,  as  otherwise  the  market  value 
was  in  a  sense  uncertain,  just  as  the  market 
value  of  wheat  or  corn  is.  In  every  instance 
some  inquiry  had  been  necessary  to  ascertain 
this.  By  a  legislative  declaration  that  inquiry, 
as  well  as  the  delay  incident  to  the  old  method, 
was  done  away  with.  We  therefore  say  that  the 
history  of  trade,  with  the  successive  steps  which 
led  up  to  the  coinage  of  money,  and  the  reasons  for 
its  coinage,  show  that  when  coinage  began  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  to  change  value,  but  to  declare  a 
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value  which  already  existed  and  had  been 
recognized. 

Third,  this  view  is  sustained  by,  the  history 
of  our  own  coinage  acts.  The  first  coinage  act  was 
that  of  1792.  It  came  into  existence  as  the  result 
of  a  recommendation  contained  in  the  report  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  1791,  when  he  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  That  report  was  so  well 
considered  that  it  has  been  recognized  from  that 
day  to  this  as  one  of  our  great  state  papers.  In 
that  report  he  undertakes  to  define  the  power  of 
Congress  in  the  coinage  of  money,  and  the  view 
taken  was  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  declare 
any  value  except  the  value  which  did  exist  in  the 
market  and  in  the  metal.  This  view  was  con¬ 
curred  in  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Washington, 
and  by  all  the  great  men  of  that  time.  Whatever 
difference  of  political  opinion  upon  other  ques¬ 
tions,  there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  in  the  coinage  of  money. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  when  the  act  of 
1792  was  passed.  Congress  instituted  a  careful, 
painstaking  inquiry  as  to  the  weight  of  silver  that 
should  be  put  in  the  coined  silver  dollar  to  make 
it  equal  to  a  gold  dollar  in  England,  in  France, 
and  in  Spain  and  other  countries,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  careful  inquiry  they  adopted  a  ratio  of 
fifteen  to  one.  In  a  few  years,  however,  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  this  was  an  overvaluation — that  in 
point  of  fact  it  took  something  more  than  fifteen 
ounces  of  silver  to  be  equal  to  an  ounce  of  gold. 
The  result  was  that  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  a 
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little  more  than  a  cent  less  than  the  gold  dollar. 
The  elfect  of  this  was  to  drive  gold  out  of  circula¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  act  w'hich  was  intended  to  produce 
bimetalism  produced  monometalism,  and  we  were 
on  a  gold  basis  up  until  1834.  By  the  Act  of  1834, 
supplemented  by  the  Act  of  1837,  Congress  under¬ 
took  to  correct  the  mistake  which  had  been  made 
in  1792,  and  adopted  a  new  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 
Notwithstanding  the  care  taken,  they  again  made 
a  mistake  in  the  other  direction,  that  they  under¬ 
valued  the  silver.  It  took  less  than  sixteen  ounces 
of  silver  then  to  be  equal  to  an  ounce  of  gold,  so 
that  the  silver  dollar  then  coined  was  worth  nearly 
a  cent  more  than  a  gold  dollar.  The  effect  of  this 
variance  was  that  it  produced  monometalism,  and 
in  a  few  years  silver  was  driven  out  of  circulation, 
and  we  were  practically  without  any  silver  circula¬ 
tion  until  1878.  This  was  the  situation  in  1873, 
when  the  Act  which  is  alleged  to  have  demonetized 
silver  and  driven  it  out  of  circulation  was  passed. 
Now,  the  important  things  in  the  history  of  these 
coinage  acts  are  that  it  shows  that  Congress  never 
attempted  to  place  any  value  upon  the  coined  money 
other  than  that  which  they  understood  to  be  the 
market  value,  and  to  reach  this  result  in  each  in¬ 
stance  a  careful  inquiry  was  instituted;  that  when 
they  did  depart  from  the  market  value  it  produced 
such  a  disturbance  of  the  relation  between  the 
money  coined  and  the  other  money  in  the  market 
that  in  every  instance  it  drove  out  the  ihigher-priced 
money.  What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  platform,  by  which  there  is 
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to  be  such  a  wide  departure  from  the  market  value 
that  there  is  an  actual  doubling  of  the  valuation 
which  resided  in  the  metal  before  coined?  Why, 
it  is  a  proposition  entirely  unparalleled  in  our 
history.  It  has  never  been  tried  as  to  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  silver  in  any  other  country  in  which 
the  most  disastrous  results  have  not  been  produced. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  under  the  Act  of  1890, 
known  as  the  Sherman  Act,  the  government  was 
required  to  purchase  a  given  quantity  of  bullion 
silver  every  month ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  money 
was  coined  under  that  Act  it  was  coined  out  of  the 
silver  of  the  government,  and  thereby  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  under  an  implied  if  not  an  express  con¬ 
tract  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  dollar  so  coined 
with  the  gold  dollar.  Then  as  the  coinage  was 
limited  and  restricted  there  was  power  to  make 
good  this  obligation,  so  that  the  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  ratio  is  sixteen  to  one  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  a  similar  ratio  as  to  an  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  The  above  conditions  referred 
to  as  existing  under  the  Act  of  1890  are  wanting 
in  the  plan  contained  in  the  Chicago  platform. 
The  metal  when  coined  is  not  government  metal, 
it  still  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  mine ;  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  no  such  obligation  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  it  good.  Then,  there  being  no  limit 
to  the  quantity,  as  there  was  under  that  Act, 
the  obligation  cannot  be  made  good,  even  if  it 
existed. 

The  immediate  effect,  therefore,  of  this  new 
coinage  by  which  the  value  is  doubled  will  be  to 
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drive  out  of  circulation  the  |625,000,000  of  gold 
now  in  circulation,  and  how  long  will  it  take  to 
replace  that?  Why,  the  highest  amount  coined  in 
our  mints  was  in  1890,  |38,000,000.  Assuming 
that,  with  the  increased  facilities  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  this  new  scheme,  the  capacity  will  rise 
to  $50,000,000  per  year,  it  will  take  at  least  twelve 
years  and  a  half  to  coin  enough  silver  to  supply 
the  gold  which  would  have  been ‘driven  out  of  cir¬ 
culation,  and  when  we  get  to  that  point,  after  that 
long  period  of  time,  we  will  have  the  supply  in  de¬ 
preciated  currency,  which  will  not  have  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  which  the  present  circulation  has. 

My  third  general  proposition  is  that  the  Act  of 
1873  did  not  demonetize  silver  and  drive  it  out  of 
circulation,  as  the  silver  advocates  claim.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  this  statement  is  correct.  It 
was  demonetized  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Greeks 
demonetized  the  cow,  by  adopting  a  coin  and  plac¬ 
ing  on  it  the  image  of  the  cow  instead  of  using  the 
cow  herself  as  a  unit  of  value  as  was  done  before. 
It  was  demonetized  in  the  same  way  that  the  rail¬ 
road  demonetized  the  canal,  and  in  the  same  way 
that  the  trolley  car  is  fast  demonetizing  the  horse, 
by  failing  to  keep  up  in  the  race  with  the  other 
mediums  of  exchange.  The  allegation  that  the  Act 
of  1873  was  passed  surreptitiously  and  without 
consideration  is  entirely  unwarranted.  It  was 
nearly  three  years  from  the  time  the  proposition 
was  introduced  in  Congress  until  it  became  a  law. 
It  was  discussed  in  both  the  public  and  private 
prints  as  few  other  pieces  of  legislation  are.  It 
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was  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  leading 
financiers  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  which 
correspondence  was  made  public.  The  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  filled  over  one  hundred 
columns  of  the  Congressional  Eecord.  There  was 
a  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  passage 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  enactment  which  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed  until  recent  years,  when  the 
rapid  production  of  silver,  and  the  corresponding 
cheapness  of  the  silver  product,  made  it  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  who  were  interested  in  that  prod¬ 
uct  to  dump  it  on  the  government  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  The  purpose  of  that  Act  was  to 
declare  a  preexisting  fact,  which  was  that  silver 
was  no  longer  a  circulating  medium.  It  had  been 
out  of  circulation  for  about  thirty-five  years. 
The  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  declare  this  fact 
legislatively.  From  1792  to  1878,  a  period  of 
eighty-six  years,  the  total  coinage  and  circulation 
of  silver  had  been  something  over  $8,000,000. 
From  1878  to  1895,  a  period  of  seventeen  years, 
there  had  been  coined  and  put  in  circulation 
$397,652,893.  In  other  words,  after  the  Act  of 
1873  was  passed  there  had  been  coined  and  put  in 
circulation  within  seventeen  years  nearly  fifty 
times  as  much  silver  as  during  the  eighty-six  years 
preceding.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  the  allegation 
that  the  Act  of  1873  drove  silver  out  of  circulation 
is  singularly  unwarranted.  From  November  1, 
1893,  when  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890  was  repealed, 
to  November,  1895,  there  had  been  coined  of  the 
silver  bullion  on  hand  $11,458,491,  and  there 
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remained  of  the  bullion  owned  by  the  government 
and  uncoined  1170,457,496.  The  circulation  per 
capita  in  1873  was  $18.04;  in  1895  it  was  $22.96. 
Not  only  has  the  circulation  since  1873  been  much 
larger  than  at  that  time,  but  the  result  of  that  in¬ 
crease  appears  in  prices  paid  to  labor  and  in 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  The  average 
yearly  wages  paid  to  labor  in  1873  in  certain 
leading  lines  of  labor  was  $347;  in  1895  for 
the  same  labor,  $454.  The  national  debt  in 
1873  was  $1,710,000,000;  in  1895,  $716,000,000. 
The  interest  on  the  national  debt  in  1873  was 
$96,000,000,  and  in  1895,  $29,000,000.  So  that  by 
every  test  that  can  be  applied  to  the  question  it 
clearly  appears  that  not  only  was  there  not  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  currency  as  the  result  of  the  Act 
of  1873,  but  since  tiiat  date  the  circulation  has  been 
immensely  larger,  and  the  result  of  that  appears 
as  stated. 

The  fourth  particular  in  the  Chicago  platform 
is  that  the  silver  to  be  coined  in  the  ratio  of  six¬ 
teen  to  one,  and  in  an  unlimited  amount,  is  to  be 
a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  both  public  and 
private.  Upon  that  part  of  the  platform  I  make 
my  fourth  proposition  that  the  class  of  people  who 
would  suffer  most  hy  the  cheap  money  proposed 
hy  this  platform  are  the  laboring  class  and  those  in 
moderate  cireumstances.  Very  early  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  impression  was  produced,  both  by  im¬ 
plication  and  by  direct  statement,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  debtor  class  to  pay 
their  debts  in  a  cheap  money,  and  that  thereby  they 
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would  be  compensated  for  the  advantage  which  the 
creditor  class  has  had  over  them.  There  are  many 
people  who  look  at  but  one  point  of  a  question, 
and  do  not  examine  its  surroundings.  They  see 
only  'what  is  immediately  in  front  of  them,  and  are 
correspondingly  misled.  They  are  like  the  old 
lady  who,  when  well  advanced  in  years,  concluded 
for  the  first  time  to  get  married.  Her  determina¬ 
tion  was  inexorable.  Her  friends  remonstrated 
with  her,  and  insisted  that  her  age  was  an  insuper¬ 
able  objection  to  such  a  step.  Failing  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  they  finally  insisted  that  her  sight  was 
so  far  gone  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  see  her 
betrothed.  She  denied  this,  and  it  was  then  agreed 
that  an  experiment  should  be  made,  and  if  she  was 
able  to  see  him  she  was  to  marry  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  day  was  fixed  when  this  matter  was  to  be 
determined.  To  enable  her  to  have  a  better  view 
he  was  placed  on  a  barn.  She  arranged  her  spec¬ 
tacles  and  said:  “Now  mind,  if  I  can  see  him  I  am 
to  have  him.”  “Yes,”  they  said,  “that  is  the 
bargain.”  As  she  bent  every  energy  to  discover  the 
object  of  her  devotion  they  said  to  her,  “Now, 
granny,  can  you  see  him?”  She  said,  “Yes,  I  can 
see  him,  but  I  cannot  see  the  bam.” 

Well,  that  is  the  way  with  many  of  these  people 
who  are  so  ready  to  adopt  the  theory  that  they  will 
be  benefited  by  cheap  money;  they  cannot  see  the 
barn.  What  they  fail  to  see  is  that  they  must  take 
cheap  money  for  their  wages  as  well  as  pay  it.  The 
allegation  is  that  there  is  a  great  creditor  class 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  a  great  debtor  class  upon 
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the  other,  and  that  the  debtor  class  will  be 
benefited  by  cheap  money  in  the  payment  of 
their  debts  to  the  creditor  class.  Even  if  this 
division  of  the  classes  were  correct,  which  we  deny, 
it  would  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  debtor 
class  would  be  benefited;  for  as  soon  as  it  was 
discovered  that  a  financial  policy  would  be  adopted 
by  the  government  which  would  result  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  debts  in  cheap  money  there  would  be 
a  pressure  from  the  creditor  class  to  secure  the 
prompt  payment  of  the  money  before  that  scheme 
should  go  into  effect.  Banks  would  refuse  to 
renew  notes.  The  holders  of  mortgages  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  foreclose  unless  payment  was  made,  or  a 
new  contract  put  up  by  which  payment  was  to  be 
made  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies,  both  life  and  fire,  would  advance  their 
premiums  unless  such  modification  were  prohibited 
by  law,  and  would  be  impelled  by  self-interest  and 
self-protection  to  proceed  at  once  to  secure  them¬ 
selves.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  pressure  would  be 
to  produce  a  panic  such  as  this  country  has  never 
witnessed,  and  the  debtor  class  would  suffer  most. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  a  distinct  debtor 
class  on  the  one  side,  and  a  distinct  creditor  class 
on  the  other,  in  this  country.  There  is  less  of  that 
here  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is 
true  there  are  a  very  few  people  of  advanced  age 
and  great  wealth  who  have  entirely  retired  from 
business,  and  who  sustain  no  relation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  except  the  debts  that  are  due  them. 
Then  on  the  other  side  of  society  there  is  also  a 
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very  small  segment  made  up  of  those  who  unwill¬ 
ing  to  work,  who  may  have  no  relation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  except  the  debts  they  owe.  But  these 
two  classes  constitute  such  a  small  part  of  the 
aggregate  population  that  they  represent  no  factor 
in  determining  the  operation  of  a  great  financial 
plan  upon  the  whole  people.  Between  them  is  the 
great  living,  moving  mass  of  people,  laborers,  me¬ 
chanics,  manufacturers,  and  merchants  who  are 
all  both  debtors  and  creditors.  There  is  no  man, 
however  rich,  who  is  engaged  in  any  business,  who 
is  not  a  debtor  as  well  as  a  creditor.  There  is  no 
one  so  poor,  if  he  be  but  a  laborer,  who  is  not  a 
creditor  as  well  as  a  debtor.  The  laborer  is  always 
a  creditor,  for  he  is  never  paid  his  wages  in  ad¬ 
vance.  He  has  in  his  own  hands  the  one  commod¬ 
ity  in  which  he  deals — labor.  It  is  a  commodity 
which  advances  in  price  less  rapidly  than  the 
goods  which  he  purchases.  This  is  true  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  as  also  from  actual  experience. 
The  price  of  the  goods  advances  by  the  mark  of  a 
pencil,  the  price  of  labor  advances  by  a  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  laborer  and  his  employer. 
While  he  sleeps  the  merchant  may  use  the  pencil 
and  advance  the  goods,  but  he  must  seek  his  em¬ 
ployer  and  persuade  him,  even  by  slow  process,  to 
advance  his  wages. 

Now,  actual  experience  proves  this.  In  1893  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  inquire 
into  the  relative  advance  of  wages  and  goods  dur- 
ing  a  period  of  fifty-two  years.  They  were  a  non¬ 
partisan  committee,  and  the  report  of  their  work 
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shows  that  they  made  a  careful  examination  and 
reached  more  accurate  results  than  have  ever  been 
reached  by  any  preceding  investigation  of  the  same 
question.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  during  all  the  period  of  the  war,  when 
there  was  very  rapid  advance  upon  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  articles,  which  they  selected  as 
the  articles  used  by  the  laboring  class  for  food 
and  wear  and  in  their  homes,  in  each  of  these  years 
the  advance  of  wages  was  surprisingly  behind  the 
advance  on  the  goods.  In  one  year  there  was  3 
per  cent  of  advance  on  wages  and  18  per  cent  on 
goods;  in  another  year  10|  per  cent  on  wages 
and  49  per  cent  on  goods;  in  another  year  25| 
per  cent  on  wages  and  90^  per  cent  on  goods;  in 
another  year  43  per  cent  on  wages  and  117  per 
cent  on  goods;  in  another  year  52  per  cent  on 
wages  and  90  per  cent  on  goods. 

Another  line  of  inquiry  shows  the  large  extent 
to  which  the  laboring  class  and  people  of  moderate 
circumstances  are  creditors  of  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  figures  I  have  represent  the  situation 
in  1894,  and  there  has  not  been  any  great  change 
since.  The  savings  banks,  which  represent  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  the  poorer  class  of  the  people,  had 
in  that  year  4,777,687  depositors.  The  national 
banks  had  1,925,340  depositors,  of  whom  all  but 
201,263  had  deposits  below  $1,000;  a  little  less 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  number  of  depositors 
in  national  banks  were  below  $1,000.  In  trust 
companies,  private  banks,  and  state  banks  there 
were  1,436,638  depositors.  There  were  7,505,870 
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persons  who  were  creditors  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  associations  of  various  kinds.  Those 
who  held  fire  insurance  policies  were  probably 
greater  in  number.  These  policies,  both  in  number 
and  in  aggregate  amounts,  represented  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  people  of  moderate  circumstances.  There 
were  two  million  members  of  building  and  loan 
associations.  They,  of  course,  represent  the 
poorer  class,  who  in  this  way  better  than  any  other, 
by  the  payment  of  small  sums  periodically,  could 
secure  homes. 

Now,  all  these  taken  together  represent  over  one 
third  the  whole  population.  Then  if  we  add  to 
these  those  who  depend  upon  them,  they  represent 
in  the  aggregate  the  great  body  of  our  population. 
If  we  look  further  we  are  surprised  at  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amounts  due  these  people  from  these  corpora¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  of  the  numbers  of  them  interested 
therein.  Let  me  give  you  two  items  only.  There 
is  due  from  banks,  trust  companies,  building  and 
loan  associations,  or  other  similar  institutions,  to 
the  people  of  this  country  $5,353,138,521,  which  is 
an  amount  equal  to  about  eight  times  the  entire 
capital  of  all  the  national  banks  in  the  country. 
There  is  due  from  insurance  companies  and 
other  similar  beneficial  associations  to  the  people 
of  the  country  $10,203,804,357,  an  amount  greater 
than  all  the  capital  invested  in  all  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  and  about  fifteen  times  as 
great  as  the  capital  of  all  the  national  banks  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  the  money  invested  by  those  people  in  such 
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large  numbers  and  to  such  enormous  amounts, 
representing  in  a  large  proportion  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  toil  and  penury,  was  good  money  when  it 
was  invested.  Every  dollar  of  it  represented  one 
hundred  cents.  It  was  money  laid  up  against  an 
evil  day,  and  if  they  are  required  to  accept  payment 
of  that  money  in  a  depreciated  currency  it  is  a 
wrong  and  injustice  just  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
depreciated.  It  is  a  wrong  without  a  remedy,  and 
it  is  a  wrong  and  an  injustice  to  the  class  of  people 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 

We  therefore  maintain,  first,  that  the  glib 
phrase  “free  silver”  means  only  that  the  people 
who  own  the  silver  product  shall  have  it  coined 
free  as  to  them,  and  that  anybody  else  who  desires 
to  obtain  it  must  pay  for  it  either  in  work  or  com¬ 
modity. 

Second,  that  while  the  provision  in  the  Chicago 
platform  as  to  ratio  is  a  proposal  to  double  the 
nominal  value  of  the  coin  by  the  mere  process  of 
coining  it,  it  has  against  it  two  objections.  The 
first  is  that  the  difference  between  the  bullion 
value  and  the  coined  value  would  benefit  directly 
only  a  small  part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
that  the  operation  by  which  this  benefit  is  to  be 
created  has  no  sanction  either  in  our  Constitution 
or  in  the  history  of  trade  or  in  the  history  of  our 
own  coinage  acts,  but  that  all  those  proclaim  the 
unwisdom  and  the  impracticability  of  such  a  plan. 

Third,  that  the  Act  of  1873  did  not  demonetize 
silver,  nor  drive  it  out  of  circulation;  that  since 
that  Act  we  have  had  a  much  larger  circulation  of 
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silver  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Fourth,  that  the  class  of  people  who  would 
suffer  most  by  a  debased  currency  is  the  laboring 
class,  to  whom  the  silver  advocates  make  their 
principal  appeal.  An  examination  into  the  extent 
to  which  the  laboring  class  and  people  of  moderate 
circumstances  are  creditors  as  well  as  debtors 
illustrates  the  injustice  and  the  unfairness  of  any 
argument  which  attempts  to  array  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  and  shows,  as  we  have  attempted 
to  show  in  outline,  that  the  poor  are  so  largely 
creditors  as  well  as  debtors  that  their  rights  can¬ 
not  be  determined  or  protected  by  regarding  them 
simply  and  only  as  debtors. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  I  have  occupied  my¬ 
self  entirely  with  the  Chicago  platform.  I  have 
made  no  defense  of  the  Republican  Party  or  its 
platform.  It  needs  none.  It  presents  to  the  people 
of  this  country  no  new  scheme.  Upon  finance  and 
tariff  and  all  the  great  subjects  of  governmental 
policy  it  stands  to-day  where  it  did  at  its  organiza¬ 
tion  forty  years  ago — for  the  protection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  and  for  the  dignity  of  American 
manhood.  The  policy  of  the  Republican  Party 
from  its  birth  down  to  this  very  hour  has  been  a 
recognition  of  the  great  fact  that  the  working  class 
constitutes  the  great  body  of  the  people.  This  has 
been  so  in  the  past  and  it  must  be  so  through  all 
time  in  accordance  with  the  edict  of  God  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  beginning.  As  the  object  of  all 
government  is  to  secure  the  largest  good  to  the 
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largest  number,  this  class  is  entitled  to  all  the 
benefit  out  of  government  which  is  consistent  with 
a  due  regard  for  the  protection  of  all  others. 

The  Eepublican  Party  has  justified  its  policy 
as  well  as  its  profession  by  the  fact  that  in  every 
period  of  its  administration  higher  wages  have 
been  paid  to  the  laboring  class  than  at  any  other 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  reaches 
out  its  hand  and  lifts  up  and  helps  the  man  who 
delves  into  the  earth  or  penetrates  the  forest  to 
bring  forth  their  riches  and  enlarge  his  own  home, 
and  widen  his  opportunity  to  develop  his  great 
country,  and  enhance  the  cause  of  humanity  here 
and  everywhere;  to  qualify  himself  for  better 
citizenship  here,  and  thereby  fit  him  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  that  higher  and  nobler  commonwealth 
which  shall  endure  forever. 


BANKING  LESSONS  FURNISHED  BY  THE 
PANIC,  AT  BANKERS’  CONVENTION, 
CLEARFIELD,  PA.,  APRIL  16,  1897 

Gentlemen  of  the  different  Banks  here 
represented:  I  am  glad  for  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  you.  Men  who  have  money  and  repre¬ 
sent  money  are  likely  to  be  thoughtful  and  con¬ 
servative.  The  sharp  struggle  and  constant  sacri¬ 
fice  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  accumulate 
money  develop  in  man  a  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own,  which  is  not 
ordinarily  found  in  people  who  have  been  unwill¬ 
ing  to  make  this  struggle  and  this  sacrifice. 

Banking  institutions  rightly  conducted  are  so 
largely  conservative  of  the  business  interests  of 
the  people  that  every  attempt  to  array  the  people 
against  them  must  fail  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
There  is  less  excuse  for  mistakes  in  banking  now 
than  formerly,  because  our  recent  history  has  been 
full  of  instruction.  While  many  institutions  have 
failed,  the  survivors  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  which  these  failures  have  exhibited. 
My  purpose  is  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to 
some  of  the  lessons  thus  furnished. 

First:  Banking  is  a  'business  and  requires  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  conduct  it.  Every  man  connected 
with  the  management  of  a  bank,  whether  as  presi- 
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dent,  cashier,  or  director,  should  be  a  business 
man.  Either  by  his  knowledge  of  the  business  of 
banking,  or  of  the  habits  and  situation  of  the  people 
with  whom  the  bank  deals,  he  should  be  qualified 
to  contribute  to  the  conduct  and  success  of  the 
enterprise  wuth  which  he  is  officially  identified. 
This  is  his  duty,  and  it  amounts  to  a  contract  re¬ 
lation  between  him  and  his  bank  and  the  public. 
A  bank  is  not  a  refuge  for  decayed  politicians,  nor 
a  receptacle  for  adventurers  who  may  have  missed 
at  every  other  enterprise  which  they  may  have  un¬ 
dertaken,  Even  money  alone  will  not  qualify  a  man 
for  banking.  Usually  the  experience  which  has 
enabled  a  man  to  make  money  is  of  value;  but  if 
he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  barely  the  money 
without  the  experience,  then  he  ought  to  be  only 
a  depositor  and  nothing  more. 

Second:  Banling  is  a  responsible  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  business  done  for  other  people — a 
business  in  which  both  by  common  consent  and  by 
public  policy  there  ought  to  be  the  most  absolute 
fidelity.  Therefore,  reasonable  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  should  govern  the  action  of  the  bank.  It  is 
not  a  business  in  which  favor  can  be  dealt  out  at 
the  expense  of  stockholders.  There  are  people,  for 
instance,  who  never,  never,  never  pay  their  paper. 
They  make  no  calculation  and  have  no  expectation 
to  that  end.  With  them  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
changing  one  indorser,  or  one  note,  or  one  bank, 
for  another.  Such  people  are  of  no  benefit  to  a 
bank,  and  can  only  obtain  credit  in  a  bank  by  vio¬ 
lation  of  banking  rules.  An  individual  can  do  as 
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he  pleases  with  his  money,  but  bank  officers  act  in 
a  trust  capacity  and  have  no  authority  to  make  a 
charity  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  them.  There  is, 
however,  such  a  thing  as  overcaution  in  banking. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  an  open,  liberal  policy  in 
prosperous  times  and  a  close,  niggardly  policy  in 
hard  times.  With  a  bank  as  with  an  individual,  it 
is  adversity  that  tests  character.  The  very  time 
when  a  bank  ought  to  be  of  greatest  service  is 
when  there  is  distrust  on  every  hand.  To  refuse  to 
let  out  money  at  all,  or  to  insist  upon  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  security,  because  the  times  are 
hard,  is  to  substitute  stolidity  for  intelligence,  and 
to  invite  criticism  and  hostility  to  the  whole 
system  of  banking. 

Third:  The  hank  oncers  should  seek  to  remove 
all  prejudice  against  hanks.  The  most  effective 
way  to  do  this  is  to  remove  all  grounds  for  reason¬ 
able  objection  in  the  methods  of  business.  The 
public  should  realize  that  banking  is  a  branch  of 
business  essential  to  the  success  of  every  other  line 
of  business,  when  conducted  with  care  and  fairness 
and  fidelity.  There  should  be  a  feeling  that  in 
every  crisis  the  banks  are  the  conservators  of 
public  confidence  and  credit.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  in  favor  of  a  sound  currency,  and  every 
effort  to  lead  them  away  from  this  fundamental 
doctrine  will  fail  if  they  continue  to  use,  on  this 
subject,  the  same  intelligence  that  guides  them  in 
the  other  affairs  of  life.  The  effort  to  array  them 
against  the  banks,  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  has  resulted  in  bringing  them  closer  together. 
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The  more  intelligence  and  fidelity  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  of  banking  institutions,  the  larger  will 
be  the  measure  of  appreciation  accorded  to  them 
by  the  public  with  whom  they  deal,  and  to  whom 
they  are  justly  responsible  for  the  method  of  their 
dealing. 


OREGON  AND  ITS  CHIEF  CITY 


Portland,  Ore.,  July  30,  1907. 
Rev.  Daniel  L.  Rader, 

Editor  Pacific  Advocate. 

Dear  Doctor;  As  requested,  this  morning  I 
will  undertake  to  state  as  briefiy  as  I  can  some  of 
the  impressions  I  have  received  on  this  visit  to 
your  great  state  and  beautiful  city.  On  my  way 
from  the  last  General  Conference  at  Los  Angeles 
to  Alaska,  I  stopped  here  two  days.  Ever  since 
I  have  desired  a  more  extended  opportunity  to 
know  something  of  this  country.  Having  been  in 
this  quarter  of  the  state  now  for  over  two  weeks, 
one  half  of  which  time  has  been  in  the  city  and  the 
balance  in  the  country,  I  am  already  prepared 
to  say  that  it  is  a  great  country. 

The  impress  of  the  early  history  of  a  state  on 
its  future  is  greater  than  we  sometimes  realize. 
The  courage  and  enterprise  of  Lewis  and  Clark  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  as  exemplified 
by  their  now  historic  expedition,  was  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  their  intrepid  countrymen  who,  in  the 
middle  of  that  century,  came  over  the  ‘^Oregon 
Trail”  to  win  from  the  savage  and  the  forest  wild 
the  prosperity  made  possible  by  that  early  and 
heroic  adventure.  The  people  who  are  here  now 
in  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  are  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  this  illustrious  beginning.  It  finds  a  large 
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place  in  tlieir  historic  collections,  in  their  pioneer 
associations,  and  in  all  their  current  literature. 
They  are  rooted  in  their  heroic  past,  but  their  face 
and  purpose  is  to  the  front  and  to  a  greater  and 
better  future.  They  are  an  American,  or  at  least 
an  Americanized,  people.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
much  given  to  strikes.  They  are  here  for  a  better 
purpose.  Not  much  of  their  public  money  is 
needed  or  used  either  for  the  suppression  of 
strikes  or  for  the  prosecution  of  strike  murders 
and  other  crimes.  It  is,  therefore,  applied  to 
needed  public  improvements,  and  tp  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  as  fine  a  system  of  public  instruction  as 
is  to  be  found  on  the  continent.  Their  strike  is 
into  their  rich  soil,  and  into  their  great  timber, 
and  into  the  future  of  material  prosperity  which 
these  assure. 

In  the  condition  of  the  people,  in  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
timber  this  is  truly  a  great  state.  The  health  and 
cheer  and  contentment  of  the  people  is  one  of  the 
sure  and  marked  results  of  the  material  prosperity 
found  on  every  hand.  I  have  talked  to  many  of 
the  men  who  have  carved  their  small  clearings 
out  of  the  forest.  On  a  few  acres  they  raise  more 
and  better  hay  and  grain  and  vegetables  and  fruit 
than  are  often  raised  on  large  and  expensively 
cultivated  farms  in  the  East.  They  are  quite  con¬ 
scious  of  this  advantage.  More  than  one  of  them 
has  said  to  me,  “There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  we  could  get  as  much  for  the  same  amount 
of  work.” 
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Their  homes  are  generally  built  of  split  cedar. 
These  trees  split  so  easily  and  smoothly  that  the 
houses  look  at  a  distance  like  planed  lumber.  Not 
only  the  sides  and  flooring,  but  doors  and  facings 
and  shingles  are  also  so  made.  In  parts  of  the  East 
the  pioneers  made  a  rough  kind  of  roof  of  split 
pine.  To  make  it  reach  they  made  the  pieces  long 
so  that  three  courses  would  cover  a  pretty  good 
sized  shed  or  side  of  roof.  Often  they  were  held 
in  place  by  logs  or  stones  at  the  ends  instead  of 
nails.  They  called  them  clapboards,  and  they 
were.  The  split  cedar  by  reason  of  its  strength  and 
smooth  line  of  cleavage  makes  very  much  better 
and  better-looking  lumber.  It  is  said  that  one 
man  from  a  single  tree  can  split  enough  boards  in 
a  day  to  build  one  of  these  small  houses. 

It  is  true  that  the  clearing  of  the  land  is  difficult 
and  expensive  because  of  the  heavy  timber  and  the 
rank  undergrowth.  Perns  of  different  kinds  are  of 
such  luxuriant  growth  as  to  be  a  serious  obstacle 
in  clearing,  and  also,  in  many  places,  in  keeping 
clear  the  land.  But  the  time  has  come  when  the 
value  of  the  timber  removed  is  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  clearing.  Much,  however,  is  still  burned 
or  otherwise  destroyed  that  in  Pennsylvania  would 
be  of  great  value. 

But  when  this  serious  business  of  clearing  is 
done,  the  settler  is  not  only  compensated  by  the 
sale  of  the  timber,  but  he  has  something  for  his 
work  in  a  soil  of  great  richness.  Not  only  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  table-lands,  but  far  out  on  the 
rugged  hillsides  and  in  the  deepest  forest  is  the  soil 
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of  remarkable  fertility  and  vigor.  The  strength 
of  the  soil  is  well  tested  in  some  of  the  older  settle¬ 
ments,  as  in  Washington  and  Yamhill  Counties, 
wdiere  cultivated  lands  are  of  great  value  by  reason 
of  the  well-known  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

With  the  other  gentlemen  accompanying  me  I 
was  upon  some  of  the  best  timbered  lands  in  the 
state.  To  get  there  we  went  to  Hillsboro,  county 
seat  of  Washington  County,  twenty  miles  distant. 
This  place  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  the 
oldest  person  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  woman 
of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  On  the 
fourth  of  July  last  with  appropriate  ceremony  she 
was  crowned  queen  of  Oregon.  Judge  Williams, 
of  this  place,  delivered  the  address.  There  we 
stayed  overnight,  and  from  there  we  went  to  Bux¬ 
ton,  seventeen  miles  distant  and  present  terminus 
of  the  railroad.  From  there  we  drove  about 
eighteen  miles  over  a  mountain,  and  for  several 
miles  close  to  the  Nehalem  Eiver  to  Vernonia,  at 
the  point  where  Eock  Creek  flows  into  the  Nehalem. 
At  this  point  the  creek  appears  larger  than  the 
river.  From  that  point  we  drove  about  ten  miles 
to  Keasey  Post  Office,  on  Eock  Creek,  kept  by 
George  Stitt,  with  whom  we  stopped  for  the  night, 
and  from  that  point  went  up  the  creek  about  one 
and  one  half  miles,  where  we  camped.  The  way 
up  the  creek  was  through  dense  undergrowth  and 
very  difficult  traveling.  To  see  the  timber  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  we  traveled  five  or  six  miles 
farther  into  the  wilderness,  encountering  very 
difficult  traveling. 
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The  size  of  the  timber  is  almost  fabulous.  Trees 
of  twenty-four,  twenty-six,  twenty-eight,  and  even 
thirty  feet  in  circumference  are  found.  The  length 
of  the  timber,  its  slowly  and  gradually  decreasing 
diameter,  and  its  freedom  from  damaging  knots 
and  limbs  for  a  great  height  are  as  remarkable  as 
the  great  girth  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
yellow  fir  and  white  cedar  are  the  prevailing 
timbers  of  the  region  where  we  were.  This  timber 
has  greatly  increased  in  value  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  will  much  more  rapidly  increase  in  the  next 
ten  years,  both  because  of  rapid  consumption  of 
the  timber  of  the  country  and  the  nearer  access  to 
the  railroads  now  projected  or  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  facilities  for  handling  big  timber 
have  kept  pace  with  its  growth.  Instead  of  cutting 
roads  to  the  timber  and  dragging  it  out  to  the 
skidding  place,  as  in  former  days,  an  engine  is 
placed  at  or  near  the  railroad  and  by  wire  ropes 
the  trees,  some  of  them  one  hundred  feet  or  more 
in  length,  are  dragged  from  the  stump  to  the  skid¬ 
ding  place,  and  by  another  engine  on  the  railroad 
from  the  skids  to  the  car.  The  unloading  process, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  is  equally  novel  and 
efficient.  Instead  of  rolling  the  log  from  the  car, 
an  engine  is  put  on  a  side  track  by  the  loaded  car, 
and  from  it  a  wire  rope  runs  around  the  whole 
load  and  in  a  few  seconds  that  whole  load  is  dumped 
into  a  pool.  Another  novelty  was  to  find  a  whole 
camp  outfit,  office,  store,  wareroom,  supply  room, 
and  boarding  or  mess  room  and  men’s  sleeping 
quarters  on  wheels,  upon  the  side  tracks,  that  they 
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could  be  readily  moved  with  the  advance  of  the 
railroad  and  the  cutting  into  the  forest.  One 
building  of  the  old-time  camp  was  missing.  That 
was  the  stable.  The  horse  appears  to  have  no  place 
in  the  modern  lumber  camp.  I  well  remember  a 
horse  that  worked  on  a  farm  in  summer  and  at  the 
timber  in  the  winter.  During  the  summer  as  he 
was  driven  to  the  blacksmith  shop  he  passed  the 
end  of  the  road  leading  off  to  the  timber.  As  he 
approached  this  spot  he  invariably  bore  off  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  fearing  that  he  might  be 
turned  into  the  timber  road.  This  with  many 
other  things  shows  that  the  horse  had  memory,  but 
one  of  his  unpleasant  memories  passes  out,  since 
he  is  absolved  from  the  timber  work. 

Among  the  lumbermen  operating  in  a  large  way, 
whose  extreme  courtesy  enabled  us  to  witness  the 
practical  operation  of  the  facilities  just  referred 
to,  are  Simcoe  Chapman,  president  of  the  Chap¬ 
man  Timber  Company;  C.  C.  Barker,  president  of 
the  Peninsular  Lumber  Company;  George  E. 
Wentworth,  president  of  the  Portland  Lumber 
Company,  also  president  of  the  Banker’s  and 
Lumberman’s  Bank,  organized  only  last  year,  and 
having  among  its  directors  several  lumbermen  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  large  foresight  enabled  them 
from  the  start  to  see  the  assured  future  of  this 
institution. 

Our  own  small  company  is  in  charge  of  John  E. 
DuBois,  of  DuBois,  Pennsylvania,  who  owns  a 
large  body  of  timber  in  the  counties  of  Clatsop, 
Columbia,  Washington,  and  Tillamook,  but  prin- 
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cipally  in  Clatsop  County.  With  him  are  Judge 
J,  E.  Magers,  his  counsel,  and  J.  K.  Gamble,  his 
land  agent  at  this  place;  C.  J.  North,  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  who  is  associated  with  him  in  property 
interests  in  Utah ;  N.  U.  Bond,  of  Bond,  Maryland, 
who  with  his  brother  is  jointly  interested  with  Mr. 
DuBois  in  lumber  operations  at  that  place ;  and  the 
writer.  We  have  had  a  delightful  trip.  One  of 
our  party  is  a  poet.  His  description,  in  verse,  of 
this  memorable  trip  will  probably  prove  to  be  his 
masterpiece.  Another  is  a  philosopher.  If  the 
observations  and  deductions  made  by  him  upon 
this  trip  were  printed  and  put  in  circulation  they 
would  probably  affect  the  sale  of  Franklin’s  writ¬ 
ings.  At  least  to  our  company  he  would  be  a  for¬ 
midable  competitor  of  Poor  Richard.  A  third  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  company  is  a  photographer.  He  never 
was  such  before  this  trip.  This  he  will  be  able 
to  prove  by  the  character  of  the  photographs  taken. 
We  are  obliged  to  rely  for  their  identity  with  the 
places  taken  upon  his  assurance  that  they  are  the 
same.  To  us  they  look  like  some  other  places,  but 
we  are  entirely  helpless  in  the  matter  and  are 
obliged  to  rely  solely  upon  his  word. 

This  city  has  become  a  metropolis.  In  it  are 
types  of  the  best  citizenship  and  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  state.  Its  forestry  building  is  a  unique 
and  instructive  exhibit  of  the  vast  and  valuable 
timber  growth  of  the  state.  Its  city  hall  is  a  fine 
example  of  modern  architecture,  and  contains  a 
treasured  collection  of  relics  that  came  with  a  now 
departed  ancestry  over  the  “Oregon  Trail.”  This 
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collection  includes  old  wagons,  spinning  wheels, 
weaving  looms,  tin  lanterns,  and  other  like  re¬ 
minders  of  earlier  and  harder  days.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  the  sea  chest  of  Captain  Gray,  who  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  Oregon’s  great  river  in  1792  and 
named  it  Columbia  in  honor  of  the  noble  ship  with 
which  he  made  its  discovery.  Its  water  ways  and 
trolley  lines  and  steam  roads  and  its  low  elevation 
make  every  place  near  and  far  tributary  to  it.  Its 
growth  appears  to  be  quite  phenomenal. 

But  to  what  end  and  purpose  all  this  history 
and  development?  Without  the  church  and  its 
influence  it  could  not  have  come,  and  without  them 
it  can  neither  continue  nor  be  wisely  nor  profltably 
directed.  The  pioneers  in  this  great  work  were 
God-fearing  and  praying  men.  It  is,  therefore, 
fitting  as  well  as  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
church  has  here  a  large  and  strong  place.  May  its 
advancement  and  the  light  it  furnishes  to  this  enter¬ 
prising  and  progressive  people  be  such  as  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  preserve  all  that  is  best  in  their 
heroic  past  and  be  commensurate  with  their  vast 
resources  and  their  unlimited  opportunity!  Your 
excellent  paper  has  a  large  place  to  fill  and  a  great 
purpose  to  serve  here. 

The  city’s  attraction  to  the  writer  has  been  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  home  of  a  few 
old  friends  and  acquaintances,  some  of  whom  he 
has  been  able  to  see,  others  not;  Judge  Caples,  of 
honored  name  and  fame,  who  sat  with  the  writer 
in  the  General  Conference  at  Cleveland,  1896,  and 
who  he  met  here  three  years  ago.  Judge  George 
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H.  Williams,  whom  he  first  met  in  Washington  in 
February,  1874,  when  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  had  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  this  state,  and  enjoys  a  vigorous 
as  well  as  an  honored  and  useful  old  age  right  here 
in  the  place  and  among  the  people  where  he  first 
rose  to  fame  and  distinction.  Judge  P.  A.  Marquam, 
whom  he  has  never  seen,  but  of  whose  notable  and 
adventurous  career  he  learned  (and  in  it  became 
deeply  interested)  from  a  son  of  the  Judge,  whom 
he  met  in  Alaska  three  years  ago.  ,  .  .  Last,  but 
not  least.  Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  Ford,  whom  the  writer  met 
first  in  the  General  Conference  of  1888,  and  has 
met  every  four  years  since.  He  is  a  genuine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  stalwart  preachers  who  carried  Metho¬ 
dism  into  the  wilds  of  the  West  and  Northwest  in 
the  last  century  ;  projected  now  into  this  century 
to  remind  your  people  of  the  heroic  ancestry  from 
which  they  came,  and  at  the  same  time  actively  to 
remind  them  that  the  landmarks  of  the  church’s 
development  in  that  century  must  not  be  forgotten 
or  obliterated  in  this,  however  progressive  and 
aggressive  the  growth  of  her  empire  may  have 
become. 
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SMITH  VS.  IRWIN 


The  action  in  this  case  was  brought  on  October 
2,  1869,  about  four  months  after  the  writer  com¬ 
menced  practicing  law.  An  older  lawyer  of  much 
experience  and  ability,  and  distinguished  also  for 
his  probity,^  was  engaged  by  the  writer  to  assist 
him  in  the  trial.  The  case  was  tried  on  June  14, 
1870.  The  whole  method  of  trial  was  conceived 
by  the  senior  counsel  for  plaintiff.  The  action  was 
brought  to  recover  for  work  done  in  stocking  logs 
for  the  defendant  under  a  written  contract.  The 
defense  was  that  the  plaintiff,  having  quit  his  job 
before  its  completion,  could  not  recover.  The 
answer  to  this  by  the  senior  counsel  was  that,  by 
the  terms  of  the  written  contract  for  cutting  and 
delivering  logs,  the  defendant  was  bound  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  two  thirds  of  the  contract  price  as 
the  work  progressed,  and  that  as  plaintiff  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  this  money  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
supplies  and  conduct  the  work,  he  was  justified  in 
quitting  the  work  on  the  failure  of  the  defendant 
to  so  furnish  him,  and  thereupon  to  recover  from 
him  in  this  action  for  the  value  of  the  work  he  had 
done.  The  court  so  held,  and  then  the  one  question 
of  fact  in  the  case  was  whether  when  plaintiff  quit 
work  he  had  received  as  much  as  two  thirds  of 
the  contract  price. 

*  Hon.  Joseph  B.  McEnally. 
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To  show  that  he  had  the  defendant  offered 
proof  of  various  payments  and  orders  for  supplies, 
and  also  a  note  given  by  plaintiff  to  one  Winery 
for  a  team  of  horses  which  he  had  used  on  the  job. 
The  note  was  for  over  two  hundred  dollars  signed 
by  Smith  payable  to  Winery,  and  indorsed  by 
Irwin.  The  defendant  claimed  that  as  Irwin  was 
indorser  on  the  note,  and  liable  thereby  to  Winery, 
it  was  to  be  treated  as  a  payment  by  him  to  Smith. 
Smith’s  senior  counsel  objected  to  the  offer  of  the 
note  on  the  ground  that  as  the  indorsement  was 
irregular  Irwin  was  not  liable  to  Winery.  The 
court  so  held  and  excluded  the  offer  of  the  note. 
The  reason  the  indorsement  was  irregular  was  that 
the  note  in  order  to  render  Irwin  liable  as  indorser 
should  have  been  payable  to  Irwin  and  then 
indorsed  by  him.  The  importance  of  this  ruling 
was  that  with  the  note  in  over  two  thirds  had  been 
paid  Smith,  and  he  was  not  entitled  to  recover  at 
all;  but  with  the  note  excluded,  as  it  was.  Smith 
was  entitled  to  recover  and  did  recover  a  verdict 
of  1566.33. 

Some  time  after  this  judgment  had  been  collected 
from  Irwin,  Winery  came  to  the  writer  to  employ 
him  to  collect  the  note  from  Irwin.  He  told 
Winery  he  could  not  collect  that  note  from  Irwin; 
that  the  court  had  held  that  Irwin  was  not  liable. 
Winery  thought  he  ought  to  be  able  to  collect  it, 
as  the  credit  had  been  extended  on  Irwin’s  indorse¬ 
ment  and  Irwin  had  then  promised  him  verbally 
that  he  would  pay  it.  Finally  he  said  if  the  writer 
would  not  take  the  case  he  would  like  him  to 
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recommend  him  to  some  other  lawyer.  He  at  once 
recommended  him  to  the  senior  counsel  in  the 
Smith  case,  saying,  ‘‘He  can  collect  it  if  anybody 
can,  but  nobody  can  collect  that  note  of  Irwin.’’ 
A  few  days  after  the  writer  was  horrified  to  find 
on  the  record  a  suit  of  Winery  against  Irwin  on 
this  note.  In  due  time  it  came  to  trial  in  the  same 
court,  before  the  same  judge,  and  with  the  same 
indignant  counsel^  on  the  other  side.  When  the 
note  was  offered  the  counsel  for  Irwin  objected  on 
the  ground  that  the  indorsement  was  irregular, 
and  furthermore  than  his  Honor  had  so  ruled  ex¬ 
pressly  in  the  Smith  case,  and  had  excluded  the 
note  as  not  being  a  liability  of  Irwin.  Winery’s 
counsel  said  he  proposed  to  supplement  the  offer 
of  the  note  by  proof  that  when  it  was  given  Irwin 
had  verbally  agreed  to  pay  it,  and  that  he  then 
had  in  his  hands  money  to  more  than  that  amount 
due  Smith.  The  court  said,  “Well,  that  may 
present  a  different  question.  I  think  we  will  hear 
the  testimony.”  Winery  then  testified  to  the  verbal 
promise  of  Irwin.  This  proof,  however,  was  in¬ 
sufficient  in  itself  to  make  Irwin  liable,  because 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries  requires  a 
promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  of  over  twenty 
dollars  to  be  in  writing,  but  with  the  other  element 
that  Irwin  then  had  money  of  Smith’s  in  his  hands, 
it  would  constitute  a  recognized  exception  to  the 
rule  stated  and  be  sufficient.  To  prove  that  Irwin 
had  the  money  of  Smith  in  his  hands  the  record  of 
the  judgment  which  Smith  had  obtained  against 
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Irwin  was  offered  in  evidence,  and  there  was  a 
recovery  by  Winery  against  Irwin  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  note  with  interest  and  costs. 

It  thus  happened  that  in  the  Smith  suit  there 
could  only  be  a  recovery  by  the  court  holding  that 
Irwin  was  not  liable  at  all  on  the  note;  and  in  the 
subsequent  suit  of  Winery  against  Irwin  on  the 
note  there  could  only  be  a  recovery  by  using  the 
judgment  in  favor  of  Smith  so  obtained  as  a  basis 
of  recovery  in  the  Winery  suit! 


THE  KUNES  CASE 

This  case  was  tried  at  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania, 
January  12-15,  1875.  The  defendant  was  indicted 
for  the  larceny  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  money.  The  testimony  for  the  commonwealth 
was  that  of  prosecutor  to  the  effect  that  fearing 
his  money  might  be  taken  he  had  some  time  before 
the  theft  taken  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  the  bills. 
This  list  he  produced  in  court.  He  was  followed 
by  the  constable,  who  testified  that  when  he  ar¬ 
rested  the  defendant  he  went  in  his  room  with  this 
list  of  bills  in  his  hand  and  found  in  his  trunk 
seventy-one  dollars  of  money  with  corresponding 
numbers  appearing. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  shown : 

That  three  months  before  this  arrest  the  prose¬ 
cutor  had  caused  the  arrest  of  two  other  men  in 
another  part  of  the  county  for  the  same  alleged 
offense,  and  when  making  his  statement  under  oath 
before  the  justice  on  that  hearing  he  said  he  had 
no  way  of  identifying  the  money  except  that  there 
was  a  three-dollar  bill  on  the  Saint  Stephen’s 
Bank  of  New  Brunswick  and  a  photograph.  When 
the  constable  examined  the  money  of  these  two 
men,  the  prosecutor  standing  by  holding  the  light, 
he  only  looked  for  these  two  items  and,  not  find¬ 
ing  them,  at  the  instance  of  the  prosecutor  the 
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money  was  handed  back  to  them  and  they  were 
thereupon  released. 

That  prosecutor  had  been  courting  a  relative  of 
defendant  who  appeared  in  court  as  a  witness  and 
had  been  forbidden  the  house  by  her  father.  The 
attitude  of  the  father  toward  the  prosecutor  was 
attributed  by  him  to  information  given  the  father 
by  the  defendant,  hence  his  motive  for  the  false 
charge  against  defendant. 

That  on  the  night  before  the  arrest  of  defendant 
the  prosecutor  had  access  to  his  room  and  trunk, 
and  that  there  was  then  ninety-six  dollars  of  de¬ 
fendant’s  money  there.  The  theory  of  defense  was 
that  prosecutor  then  stole  twenty-five  dollars  of 
this  money  and  took  off  the  numbers  of  the  bills  of 
the  remaining  seventy-one  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  this  false  arrest. 

That  ten  years  before  when  prosecutor  had  left 
Canada  he  had  but  forty  dollars  in  money  and  a 
very  poor  reputation  for  truth;  that  during  that 
period  in  this  county  his  employment  and  habits 
were  such  that  he  could  not  at  any  time  have  had 
as  much  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  but 
that  he  had  maintained  in  various  log  camps  in 
which  he  worked  the  reputation  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Canada. 

That  defendant  had  a  good  reputation  for  hon¬ 
esty  and  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  had  more  than  the  money  found 
in  his  trunk  as  stated. 

That  national  bank  currency  cannot  be  identified 
by  numbers  for  the  reason  that  they  are  issued  in 
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series,  each  bill  having  a  letter  designating  the 
series,  so  that  without  such  letter  as  well  as  the 
number  the  bill  cannot  be  identified.  This  was 
illustrated  to  the  jury  by  uncut  bills  produced  from 
the  bank.  The  court.  Judge  Orvis  presiding,  how¬ 
ever,  properly  charged  the  jury  that  if  upon  other 
grounds  the  commonwealth  had  established  its 
case,  the  fact  that  so  many  bills  as  were  found  in 
this  seventy-one  dollars  corresponded  to  an  equal 
number  and  designation  on  the  prosecutor’s  list 
of  bills  was  such  a  coincidence  as  would  justify 
the  jury  in  finding  that  it  was  the  same  money, 
provided  that  there  was  sufficient  proof  that  the 
money  had  been  stolen  and  that  it  was  numbered 
as  claimed  by  the  prosecutor. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  prosecution  fell  back  on  a 
heavy  ink  mark  which  ran  diagonally  to  the  left 
from  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  a  ten-dollar  bill 
on  a  national  bank  of  York  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  defendant  after  the  alleged  theft.  To  this 
mark  the  prosecutor  swore  with  great  positive¬ 
ness.  On  close  examination  it  was  found  that  this 
was  the  last  downward  stroke  of  the  signature  of 
the  cashier  to  the  bill  immediately  above  the  bill 
in  question.  The  bills  were  signed  in  sheets,  and 
this  part  of  the  signature  extended  down  into  the 
next  bill,  and  therefore  would  be  found  on  every 
bill  from  that  bank  except  the  top  bill  of  the  sheet. 
This  was  fully  demonstrated  to  the  jury  by  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  two  edges  of  the  face  of  the  bill  so  as 
to  bring  the  top  and  bottom  together  when  the 
two  pieces  of  the  stroke  fitted  closely  together. 
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making  one  a  continuation  of  the  other.  The  jury 
went  out  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  thereupon  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  the  prosecutor  for  the 
larceny  of  the  twenty-five  dollars.  Before  it  could 
be  executed  he  got  away  on  the  afternoon  train, 
and  so  far  as  is  known  has  not  been  in  the  county 
since  except  between  two  days  for  his  trunk. 

Two  of  the  jurymen  had  heard  the  story  of  the 
prosecutor  before  they  were  called  on  the  jury, 
and  it  so  impressed  them  that  they  were  strongly 
for  conviction  and  kept  the  jury  out  all  afternoon 
and  all  night,  while  the  prosecutor  was  making 
his  flight  from  justice. 


MYEES  VS.  GUELICH  TOWNSHIP 


This  action  was  brought  on  January  22,  1874, 
by  the  counsel  who  had  been  the  writer’s  colleague 
in  the  Smith  case.  The  writer  was  employed  to 
represent  the  township.  The  action  was  for 
damages  suffered  by  the  plaintiff  from  the  loss  of 
a  horse  on  a  defective  bridge  while  engaged  in 
hauling  timber.  The  case  was  tried  on  November 
14,  1878. 

The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  showed 
an  extremely  defective  and  negligent  condition  of 
the  bridge,  and  rendered  it  a  difficult  case  to  de¬ 
fend  against.  Two  witnesses  for  plaintiff  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  horse  was  worth  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  That  amount  with  interest  for  some¬ 
thing  over  four  years  was  the  amount  which  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover,  if  at  all.  The 
court  charged  the  jury  that  if  they  believed  this 
testimony,  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  but  little 
contradiction,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover, 
and  if  they  reached  that  point  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  question  would  be  the  amount,  and  upon  that 
question  they  could  have  no  difficulty  because 
there  had  been  but  two  witnesses  called,  who  had 
each  valued  the  horse  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  as  there  was  no  contradiction  of  their 
testimony,  that  amount  with  interest  for  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  could  be  taken  by  them  as  the 
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correct  amount.  At  this  point  the  counsel  for  the 
township  interrupted  to  suggest  that  by  an  un¬ 
accountable  oversight  he  had  failed  to  call  two 
witnesses  by  whom  he  would  have  proved  that  the 
old  horse  was  not  worth  over  seventy-five  dollars, 
and  thereupon  asked  leave  to  then  call  these  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  court  said,  ‘‘No,  you  cannot  do  that 
now.  The  case  is  in  the  hands  of  the  jury.”  The 
jury  went  out  to  deliberate  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  a  night  session  came  in.  When  asked  by 
the  clerk  if  they  had  agreed  on  a  verdict  they  said 
they  had  not.  The  court  looked  up  somewhat 
startled  and  asked  them  what  the  difficulty  was. 
The  foreman  answered,  “We  cannot  agree  on  the 
price  of  that  horse.”  “Well,”  said  the  court,  “the 
price  of  that  horse  is  for  you  to  fix,  but  you  have 
no  right  to  go  outside  of  the  testimony  in  fixing 
it.”  The  jury  then  returned  to  their  room  and  in 
a  few  minutes  came  in  with  a  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  township. 

The  explanation  of  this  verdict,  as  was  afterward 
ascertained,  was  that  a  man  named  Mullin,  a 
resident  of  the  township,  and  having  knowledge 
of  the  horse,  was  on  the  jury.  All  the  other  jurors 
were  in  favor  of  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount,  but 
he  said  he  knew  that  old  horse  and  he  would  stay 
there  indefinitely  before  he  would  agree  to  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  over  seventy-five  dollars.  The  other  jury¬ 
men,  rather  than  disagree,  were  willing  to  come 
down  to  seventy-five  dollars,  but  as  they  inter¬ 
preted  the  charge  of  the  court  they  had  no  power 
to  find  a  verdict  for  less  than  the  full  amount. 
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Their  purpose  in  coming  before  the  court  for  in¬ 
struction  was  in  the  hope  that  the  court  would  say 
something  which  would  enable  them  to  agree 
on  the  seventy-five  dollars.  Failing  to  get  any 
justification  for  a  compromise  verdict,  they  found 
for  the  township. 

In  this  case,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  so  turned 
out  that  the  blunder  made  by  the  counsel  for  the 
township  was  the  only  thing  that  rendered  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  gain  his  case! 


THE  GAINES  CASE 


This  case  started  in  July,  1882,  and  ended  in 
November,  1890.  A  petition  was  filed  in  Center 
County  in  the  Orphans’  Court,  which  after  care¬ 
ful  consideration  was  abandoned  the  next  year  as 
not  being  an  adequate  method  of  raising  the  vari¬ 
ous  questions  involved.  A  proceeding  by  bill  in 
equity  was  instituted  by  Gaines  in  Clearfield 
County,  September,  1883.  It  moved  very  slowly. 
June,  1884,  a  Master  was  appointed,  before  whom 
testimony  was  taken  from  time  to  time  until  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1888,  when  he  filed  a  report  recommending 
a  decree  dismissing  the  bill  and  imposing  the  costs 
on  Gaines.  To  this  report  exceptions  were  filed 
on  behalf  of  Gaines  which  were  heard  in  June, 

1888.  The  hearing  occupied  three  days.  On  July 
21  an  opinion  was  filed  by  the  court,  Hon.  David 
L.  Krebs,  reviewing  all  the  facts  very  fully  and 
decreeing  a  deed  to  be  made  for  three  tracts  of 
land  as  prayed  for  and  the  payment  of  over  six 
hundred  dollars. 

From  this  decree  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  it  was  argued  on  April  23, 

1889,  but  no  decision  was  rendered  by  that  court 
until  June  2,  1890,  when  the  judgment  in  favor  of 
Gaines  was  affirmed.  This  was  followed  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  re-argument,  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh 
having  been  especially  employed  for  that  purpose. 
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This  application  was  not  disposed  of  until  No¬ 
vember  10,  1890,  when  it  was  refused. 

The  facts  as  disclosed  by  Gaines’s  bill  and  proven 
at  the  various  hearings  were:  That  Gaines  and 
Brokerhoof  had  been  old-time  friends  for  many 
years,  which  relation  continued  up  until  the  death 
of  Brokerhoof  in  1878.  Gaines  was  an  illiterate 
colored  man.  He  could  not  read  or  write,  but  he 
was  intelligent  and  enterprising  far  beyond  his 
race.  Brokerhoof  was  an  intelligent,  shrewd,  and 
very  reputable  German  merchant  of  Bellefonte. 
Gaines  had  dealt  with  him,  procuring  his  supplies 
for  his  hotel  and  timber  operations  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  in  1870  he  was  indebted  to  him  about 
15,800,  represented  by  a  judgment  of  that  amount. 
Gaines  was  then  the  owner  of  three  tracts  of  land 
in  Center  County  valued  at  from  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars  each,  a  farm  in  Clearfield  County, 
and  a  timber  tract  also,  each  valued  at  about  three 
thousand  dollars.  An  arrangement  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  by  which  all  this  property  should 
be  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  to  clear  it  of  the  other 
judgments  and  bought  in  by  Brokerhoof,  who 
would  hold  it  until  sales  and  rents  realized  should 
pay  his  judgment,  when  he  would  reconvey  the 
balance  to  Gaines.  During  the  time  Brokerhoof 
held  the  property  he  sold  one  of  the  Center  County 
tracts  for  five  thousand  and  the  timber  tract  in 
Clearfield  County  for  three  thousand  dollars, 
besides  a  considerable  amount  of  timber  from  time 
to  time,  which  was  sold  by  himself  and  his  rep¬ 
resentatives. 
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The  bill  filed  by  Gaines  averred  that  Brokerhoof 
had  been  overpaid  his  judgment,  and  asked  the 
court  to  direct  payment  to  Gaines  of  the  surplus 
and  reconveyance  of  the  Clearfield  County  farm 
and  the  two  remaining  Center  County  pieces. 

The  ground  of  Gaines’s  claim  was  the  arrange¬ 
ment  stated  and  the  corroboration  of  it  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  price  at  which  the  property  was  sold 
at  sheriff’s  sale,  being  about  five  per  cent  of  its 
value,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  sale  had  been 
charged  by  Brokerhoof  to  Gaines  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  Clearfield  County  timber  tract  had  been  by 
him  credited  to  Gaines,  and  that  the  prices  at 
which  he  had  made  sales  or  rentals  had  been,  at 
his  request,  fixed  by  Gaines. 

Against  this,  on  behalf  of  Brokerhoof’s  heirs,  the 
long  delay  of  the  litigation,  the  intervening  death 
of  Brokerhoof,  and  the  fact  of  a  judicial  sale. 
Three  difficulties  confronted  Gaines.  One  was 
that  by  reason  of  Brokerhoof’s  death  he  could  not 
be  a  witness  at  all.  Another  was  that  in  his  bill 
filed  he  had  averred  a  written  agreement  eviden¬ 
cing  the  arrangement  with  Brokerhoof  and  the  loss 
of  it.  The  existence  of  this  agreement  and  its  con¬ 
tents  he  proved  by  two  witnesses,  both  of  whom 
were  so  effectively  impeached  that  it  had  to  be 
conceded  that  their  testimony  must  be  disregarded. 
In  answer  to  this  difficulty  it  was  urged  on  behalf 
of  Gaines  that  proof  of  the  arrangement  in  fact 
could  be  made  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  proof 
as  to  the  writing.  To  this  it  was  answered  with 
great  force  that  Gaines  having  set  up  a  written 
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agreement  as  the  basis  of  his  relief  must  stand  or 
fall  by  that,  and  it  was  upon  this  ground  the 
Master  held  he  had  no  case.  His  third  difficulty 
was  that  in  two  former  cases  in  Pennsylvania  it 
had  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  a 
sheriff’s  sale  could  not  be  made  the  means  of  trans¬ 
ferring  a  title  subject  to  a  private  arrangement  of 
the  kind  here  relied  upon ;  that  it  is  a  judicial  sale 
by  an  officer  of  the  court  and  cannot  be  so  affected 
or  modified. 

The  argument  on  behalf  of  Gaines  in  the  court 
below,  and  which  prevailed  there  and  finally  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  briefiy  this:  That  the  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  parties  amounted  in  legal 
effect  to  a  parole  mortgage  of  the  property  by 
Gaines  to  Brokerhoof ;  that  one  consequence  of  this 
was  that  much  less  burden  of  proof  rested  on 
Gaines  than  would  apply  to  an  attempt  to  recover 
property  which  had  never  before  been  owned  by 
him;  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  sufficient  proof 
to  make  title  to  Brokerhoof’s  land;  that  this  land 
had  never  passed  from  Gaines  nor  been  owned  by 
Brokerhoof;  that  the  latter  held  but  a  lien  on  it, 
while  the  equitable  ownership  had  remained  in 
Gaines  after  as  well  as  before  the  sheriff’s  sale. 
Another  consequence  of  the  parole  mortgage  theory 
was  that  the  averment  of  a  written  contract  and 
the  necessity  for  reliance  upon  a  verbal  arrange¬ 
ment  was  not  such  a  variance  between  the  alle¬ 
gation  and  the  proof  as  would  defeat  plaintiff’s 
case,  for  the  reason  that  there  need  be  no  agree¬ 
ment  either  written  or  verbal  to  support  a  parole 
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mortgage,  but  that  the  same  may  be  evidenced  only 
by  circumstances,  and  therefore  the  allegation  of 
a  contract  either  written  or  verbal  may  be  only 
one  of  many  circumstances  unnecessary,  if  the 
others,  as  here,  were  sufficient.  The  case  may  be 
regarded  as  a  close  one,  so  much  so  that  if  it  had 
been  decided  the  other  way  by  the  court  below  such 
action  would  probably  have  been  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  reported  quite  fully 
in  Volume  136,  Pennsylvania  State  Eeports, 
pages  175-200. 

Much  feeling  was  exhibited  at  the  various  hear¬ 
ings  by  the  parties,  from  which  the  counsel  upon 
one  side  and  the  other  were  not  at  all  times  en¬ 
tirely  free.  It  was  a  great  case,  well  tried  and 
rightly  decided. 


I 
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HUBBAED  VS.  CHASE 


This  was  an  action  brought  in  this  county  on 
March  9,  1882,  on  a  note  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  given  by  John  M.  Chase  to  Gregg  &  Son,  of 
Chicago,  payable  on  the  first  of  the  following  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  bearing  eight  per  cent  interest  under  the 
Illinois  law.  Gregg  &  Son  were  brokers.  Hub¬ 
bard,  the  plaintiff,  to  whom  the  note  had  been 
transferred,  as  alleged,  before  due,  and  for  a  valu¬ 
able  consideration  and  without  notice  of  any  de¬ 
fense,  lived  at  Monmouth,  Illinois,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Chicago.  On  behalf  of  Hubbard  the 
case  was  moved  into  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Pittsburg  on  June  4,  1883.  It  was  on  the 
list  for  November,  1883,  but  could  not  be  reached. 
The  trial  of  it  began  at  two  o’clock  on  Monday, 
November  10,  1884,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  Chase  on  Wednesday,  the  12th,  at 
3:20  p.M. 

This  is  the  outside  statement  of  the  case.  The 
inside  history  of  it  is  this:  Early  in  1881  Chase 
went  to  Chicago  to  consult  a  physician.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  about  four  months  or  more.  His 
active  mind  and  fondness  for  business  of  some 
kind  led  him  into  a  broker’s  office,  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dealing  was  on  wheat  options.  He  bought 
fifty  thousand  bushels  to  start  with,  on  which 
within  an  hour  he  made  fifty  dollars,  so  he  went 
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from  day  to  day  making  moderate  gains.  He 
bought  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  a  day.  He  also  dealt  in  pork,  but 
he  was  not  so  favorable  to  hogs  as  to  wheat,  appar¬ 
ently,  because  the  deals  in  the  latter  were  larger. 
The  market  turned  on  him,  and  he  lost  as  much  as 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  a  day.  As  usual,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  market  to  retrieve  his  loss.  The  out¬ 
come  of  four  months’  dealing  was  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  losses  and  about  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars  of  profits,  making  a  net  loss  of 
about  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  This  he  had 
paid  from  time  to  time,  except  a  balance  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  for  which  the  note  in  suit  had 
been  given.  The  author  got  a  copy  of  the  Illinois 
statute  prohibiting  deals  on  margin  and  providing 
in  terms  that  any  obligation  given  for  losses  so 
incurred  should  “be  null,  frustrate,  and  void.” 
The  decisions  of  the  state  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
appeared  to  fully  sustain  the  prohibition  of  the 
statute.  There  was,  however,  one  case  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois,  Jackson 
vs.  Foote,  reported  in  12  Federal  Reporter,  page 
37,  in  which  the  facts  were  almost  identical,  and 
it  was  held  that  the  customer  was  liable.  Chase’s 
lawyer  wrote  to  both  lawyers  representing  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  that  case  to  know  whether  the  case  was 
regarded  as  authority  in  Illinois.  They  both  wrote 
that  it  was  not.  One  of  them  wrote  a  four-page 
typewritten  letter  on  the  16th  of  October,  1883,  as 
follows : 

“Yours  of  the  13th  instant,  inquiring  about  the 
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case  of  Jackson  vs.  Foote,  is  before  me.  That  case 
is  very  misleading,  and  will  only  do  for  an  author¬ 
ity  in  the  Federal  courts.  The  notes  in  question 
in  that  suit  formed  a  part  of  a  series  of  notes,  all 
given  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  parties  and  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  first  case  arising  out  of 
them  was  the  case  of  Tenney  vs.  Foote,  reported  on 
page  594,  Fourth  Bradwell  Reports. 

“Our  Appellate  Court  held  that  the  transaction 
was  illegal,  and  refused  judgment  against  Foote. 
This  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
and  is  reported  on  page  99  of  Ninety-fifth  Illinois 
Reports,  and  from  the  reading  of  which  you  will 
see  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Appellate 
Court.  (Refers  to  a  second  case  in  the  State 
Court,  growing  out  of  the  same  transaction,  of 
Foote  vs.  Pierce,  decided  in  favor  of  the  customer 
and  affirmed  about  three  weeks  before  at  the  state 
Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa,  and  not  yet  reported.) 

“From  the  above  history  of  the  litigation  you 
will  see  that  our  Appellate  Court  and  our  Supreme 
Court  held  squarely  that  the  transaction  between 
Foote  and  S.  G.  Hooker  &  Company  was  gambling 
within  our  statute,  while  on  the  other  hand  Judge 
Blodgett  in  the  United  States  court  held  that  it 
was  not  gambling.  I  believe  I  have  fully  answered 
your  questions,  but  if  anything  further  should 
occur  to  you,  write  me  and  I  will  give  you  all  the 
information  within  my  power. 

“The  law,  however,  id  this  state  is  well  settled 
by  a  long  line  of  decisions  that  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  a  Board  of  Trade  contract  all  turns 
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upon  the  question  of  the  intent  to  deliver  at  the 
time  the  trade  was  made/’ 

When  Chase  and  his  attorney  went  to  Pittsburg 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  November,  1884,  they 
stopped  at  the  Seventh  Avenue  Hotel  and  found  on 
the  register  the  broker  from  Chicago  to  whom  the 
note  had  been  made,  and  immediately  below  his 
name  the  name  of  the  attorney  who  had  written 
the  letter  more  than  a  year  before.  The  case  was 
up  within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  this  discovery 
was  made.  The  action  had  been  brought  here  by 
S.  V.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  this  place,  and  he  appeared 
at  the  trial.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  his  prac¬ 
tice,  and  before  he  had  won  the  place  at  the  bar 
which  he  has  long  deservedly  held.  There  were 
associated  with  him  Knox  and  Reed  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  bar,  and  the  Chicago  lawyer  referred  to  had 
been  quite  recently  employed.  He  was  a  man 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  with  as  much  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  in  this  class  of  cases  as  per¬ 
haps  any  lawyer  in  the  United  States.  He  had 
for  a  long  time  been  counsel  for  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  He  had  written  the  only  book  on  Grain 
Options  then  extant,  and  was  careful  to  get  it  out 
of  the  Pittsburg  Law  Library  as  soon  as  he  got 
there  and  keep  it  in  his  possession  until  after  the 
case  had  been  tried.  Chase  had  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  serve  a  notice  on  counsel  for  plaintiff  that 
they  would  be  required  to  prove  consideration  paid 
by  Hubbard  to  Gregg  when  the  note  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  This  was  one  of  the  first  ques¬ 
tions  reached  in  the  trial  and  was  argued  on  be- 
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half  of  Hubbard  by  P.  C.  Knox,  Esq.  (now  recently 
appointed  Secretary  of  State).  Chase’s  counsel 
contended  that  in  any  event  there  must  be  proof 
of  consideration,  and  that  even  if  such  proof  be 
made,  if  the  deal  were  shown  to  be  a  marginal  deal, 
as  the  statute  declared  the  obligation  to  be  “null, 
frustrate,  and  void,”  there  could  not  be  a  recovery 
even  by  an  innocent  holder  for  value.  The  court 
sustained  the  first  contention  but  denied  the  latter, 
holding  that  if  Hubbard  was  an  innocent  pur¬ 
chaser  for  value  he  was  entitled  to  recover  whether 
the  deal  were  a  marginal  deal  or  not.  Both  the 
late  William  McKennan,  then  Circuit  Judge,  and 
the  late  Mark  W.  Atcheson,  then  District  Judge, 
sat  on  the  bench  and  conducted  the  trial.  In  the 
first  instance.  Judge  McKennan  held  that  the  note 
could  not  be  recovered  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  holder,  if  the  deal  was  a  deal  on  margin. 
Atcheson  differed  from  him,  and  they  finally 
agreed  as  stated.  It  appeared  to  be  an  instance 
in  which  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  hold,  in  a 
great  commercial  center  like  Pittsburg,  that  a 
piece  of  commercial  paper  fair  on  its  face  should 
be  stricken  down  by  reason  of  the  illegality  of 
the  transaction  out  of  which  it  originated,  of  which 
the  holder  may  have  had  no  knowledge.  There¬ 
upon  Gregg  was  called,  who  testified  that  he  had 
transferred  this  note  to  Hubbard  before  it  became 
due  and  had  received  value.  He  was  asked  on 
cross-examination  what  value.  He  answered, 
“Mining  stock.”  He  was  then  asked  whether  it 
was  not  the  fact  that  he  still  had  the  stock  and  had 
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received  no  dividend  on  it,  to  which  he  answered 
affirmatively.  Thereupon  the  two  questions  for  the 
jury  were  whether  Hubbard,  under  this  evidence, 
actually  had  paid  value  for  the  note;  if  he  had  he 
could  recover,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  trans¬ 
action  out  of  which  it  arose.  If  he  had  not,  then 
the  case  stood  as  though  the  action  had  been 
brought  by  Gregg,  and  he  could  not  recover  if  it 
was  a  marginal  deal;  that  is,  if  it  was  not  con¬ 
templated  by  the  parties  that  the  property  should 
actually  be  delivered  to  Chase. 

On  the  part  of  Chase  it  was  contended  first  that 
as  the  contract  was  an  Illinois  contract,  regulated 
by  an  Illinois  state  statute,  it  must  be  governed 
by  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  last  resort  of  that 
state,  and  not  by  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts,  to  which  the  judges  assented.  To  show 
that  it  was  not  contemplated  by  either  party  that 
Chase  should  take  a  delivery  of  the  property,  it 
was  proven  that  he  was  then  worth  approximately 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  that  he 
could  raise  conveniently  at  one  time  about  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  his  purchases  of  wheat 
ran  into  millions  of  bushels ;  that  he  was  a  lumber¬ 
man  with  a  farm  of  ordinary  outcome;  that  he  had 
no  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  wheat  and  no  place 
where  he  could  have  put  even  a  portion  of  the 
wheat  he  had  purchased  in  one  day.  The  answer 
to  this  by  the  Chicago  lawyer  was  that  a  physical, 
manual  delivery  was  not  contemplated  by  the  law; 
that  it  was  impracticable  and  impossible.  This 
was  illustrated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  dealings 
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on  the  Board  of  Trade  and  modern  conditions 
applying  to  it,  and  the  fact  that  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  all  the  dealings  in  the  country  were 
represented  either  by  direct  payments  of  money  or 
direct  transfer  of  property.  His  familiarity  with 
the  whole  business  from  his  long  experience  en¬ 
abled  him  to  so  present  it  as  to  command  great 
attention  both  from  the  court  and  jury.  When 
the  testimony  had  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  he  was  asked  to  state  the  positions 
and  authorities  he  relied  upon,  that  they  might  be 
replied  to  on  the  part  of  Chase.  He  referred  to  a 
number  of  cases  in  Illinois  state  courts,  none  of 
which  appeared  to  sustain  his  contention,  and  to 
a  number  of  cases  in  the  southern  states,  without 
referring  to  the  statutes  of  those  states  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  then  came  to  the  place  where  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  case  of  Jackson  vs.  Foote,  already 
referred  to,  and  to  which  his  letter  had  related. 
He  contended  that  the  facts  were  almost  identical, 
which  was  true;  that  the  question  raised  was  the 
same,  which  was  also  true;  and  that  the  decision 
sustained  his  contention,  which  was  equally  true. 
On  behalf  of  Chase  in  reply  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Illinois  state  cases  cited  were  not  applic¬ 
able,  nor  the  southern  cases,  and  that  his  whole 
argument  rested  upon  the  case  of  Jackson  vs.  Foote, 
and  that  therefore,  if  it  could  be  shown  the  court 
that  that  case  was  not  regarded  as  authority  in 
the  state  courts  of  Illinois,  it  was  a  complete 
answer  to  his  argument.  To  show  that  it  was  not, 
no  reference  was  made  to  his  letter  at  this  stage, 
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but  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  each  of  the  cases 
arising  out  of  the  same  transaction  which  went 
into  the  state  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  there  was 
an  adjudication  in  favor  of  the  customer  and  the 
right  of  the  broker  to  recover  had  been  denied.  At 
this  point  the  Chicago  lawyer  arose  and  begged 
leave  to  interrupt  to  state  that  in  each  of  these 
cases  there  had  immediately  after  the  decision 
thereof  by  the  state  Supreme  Court  been  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  re-argument  and  a  re-argument  had 
been  ordered  that  the  law  of  the  state  might  con¬ 
form  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  Jackson  vs.  Foote. 
To  this  reply  was  made  on  behalf  of  Chase  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  evidence  of  that  other  than 
the  statement  of  counsel  in  a  matter  so  important, 
and,  furthermore,  that  he  had  here  some  evidence 
that  no  re-argument  had  been  ordered  as  late  as 
October  of  last  year;  that  in  looking  up  this  case 
for  trial  he  had  discovered  that  the  case  of  Jack- 
son  vs.  Foote  was  out  of  harmony  with  all  the  other 
cases,  both  state  and  Federal,  in  the  state  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  had  therefore  written  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Chicago  bar  who  had  represented 
the  defendant  in  that  case  to  know  whether  Jack- 
son  vs.  Foote  was  regarded  as  authority  in  Illinois, 
and  he  had  here  his  letter,  which  he  begged  leave 
to  read  as  part  of  his  argument,  to  which  no  objec¬ 
tion  was  made,  and  he  thereupon  read  the  letter 
in  full.  The  judges  paid  very  close  and  marked 
attention,  and  when  the  name  was  read  at  the  end 

Judge  McKennan  said,  “Is  that  Mr.  -  here?” 

to  which  Chase’s  counsel  replied,  “Yes,  your 
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Honor,  that  is  the  man,”  and  in  a  few  minutes 
thereafter  closed  the  argument  for  the  defense.  It 
is  a  little  hard  to  conceive  of  the  effect  of  such  a 
revelation.  It  was  amusing  as  well  as  disastrous 
to  the  plaintiff’s  case.  The  profound  attention  and 
deep  interest  which  had  been  taken  in  everything 
he  had  said  before  this,  both  by  court  and  jury, 
somewhat  to  the  discomfiture  of  both  Chase  and 
his  counsel,  were  now  gone.  In  order  that  the  jury 
might  not  go  wrong  the  court  formulated  three 
questions  which  they  were  to  answer,  and  the  ver¬ 
dict  filed  was  in  this  form : 

“First:  Were  the  transactions  between  defend¬ 
ant  and  Gregg  &  Company  on  the  basis  of  a  con¬ 
templated  delivery  of  the  grain  or  other  commodity 
which  constituted  the  subject  of  them?  Answer,  No. 

“Second:  Or  was  it  intended  and  understood 
by  the  parties  that  there  should  be  no  delivery  and 
that  the  contract  should  be  settled  by  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  difference  in  price?  Answer,  Yes. 

“Third:  Is  the  plaintiff  a  bona  fide  holder  for 
a  valuable  consideration  of  the  note  in  suit?  An¬ 
swer,  No. 

“We,  the  jury,  find  for  defendant.” 

Jacob  H,  Miller,  of  the  firm  of  Miller  &  McBride, 
was  associated  with  Chase’s  counsel,  but  insisted 
that  the  trial  should  be  conducted  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  counsel  of  Chase,  which  was  done.  Mr. 
Miller  made  one  of  the  two  speeches  to  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  Chase,  and  made  valuable  suggestions 
during  the  trial,  especially  as  to  the  development 
of  the  facts.  When  he  was  asked  in  his  office 
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whether  the  author  should  read  the  letter  of  the 
Chicago  lawyer  if  he  relied  on  that  case,  he  said 
at  once  he  would  be  justified  in  using  it,  but  as  the 
responsibility  was  with  the  author  he  decided  that 
it  would  be  indelicate  and  of  doubtful  propriety  to 
make  use  of  the  letter  under  the  circumstances  un¬ 
less  the  Chicago  lawyer  himself  opened  up  the  way 
to  its  use,  as  he  did.  It  was  an  interesting  case. 
The  remarkable  coincidence  which  made  the 
Chicago  lawyer  a  victim  of  his  own  letter  and  “slew 
him  with  his  own  weapon”  would  seldom  occur  in 
a  lifetime  of  practice  at  the  bar. 

After  the  temporary  friction  over  the  principal 
incident  of  the  trial  the  author  became  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Chicago  lawyer,  and  called  to 
see  him  when  next  in  Chicago,  in  May,  1892,  and 
also  in  October,  1893.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
reading  and  general  information,  besides  his 
knowledge  of  his  profession. 


THE  MURDER  CASE 


(Tried  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  March  20  to  April  3,  1877;  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  Supreme  Court,  January  8-10,  1878.  Tried  second 
time  below  at  Lock  Haven,  September  9-20,  1879.) 

This  case  is  entitled  to  be  called  “The  Murder 
Case”  because  of  the  special  features  of  interest 
attending  the  trial.  The  long  illicit  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  prisoner  and  his  victim,  culminating  in 
her  tragic  death ;  the  disclosure  of  the  earlier  crime 
by  which  her  husband  through  the  agency  of  the 
prisoner  had  been  sent  to  prison;  the  network  of 
circumstances  pointing  unerringly  to  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  opening  out  piece  by  piece  and  day 
by  day  during  the  long  trial,  all  combined  to  render 
the  case  one  of  unusual  and  commanding  interest. 
There  were  more  witnesses — over  one  hundred  and 
fifty — more  people  attended  the  trial,  and  longer 
time  was  necessarily  consumed  in  developing  the 
facts  than  in  any  other  homicide  case  ever  tried  in 
the  county.  The  evidence  was  purely  circumstan¬ 
tial.  ,Por  this  reason,  more  than  in  any  other 
case,  it  was  presented  chronologically,  and  there 
was  kept  before  the  jury  but  one  branch  or  aspect 
of  the  case  at  a  time.  This  made  it  necessary  to 
recall  the  same  witness,  whose  testimony  might 
relate  to  different  branches,  a  number  of  times. 
The  jury  were  most  carefully  selected  and  were 
men  of  unusual  intelligence  and  character.  The 
preparation  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
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wealth  was  most  thorough  and  exhaustive,  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  an  examination  of  every  witness  to  be 
called  by  the  commonwealth  and  also  of  every 
point  upon  which  there  could  be  contradiction  or 
discredit  shown  of  every  important  witness  to  be 
called  by  the  defendant.  When  the  case  was  called 
for  trial  the  counsel  for  the  commonwealth  were 
in  possession  of  a  written  statement  not  only  of 
the  testimony  of  every  witness  to  be  called  by  them 
arranged  in  chronological  order  under  consecutive 
headings,  but  also  a  written  statement  of  the  varied 
and  damaging  statements  which  had  been  made  by 
witnesses  for  the  defense  by  which  they  were  to  be 
discredited  or  contradicted. 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
his  mistress.  On  the  3rd  of  November,  1876,  which 
was  Friday,  a  little  before  one  o’clock,  she  left  her 
home  in  the  village  going  in  an  easterly  direction, 
after  which  she  was  never  seen  alive.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  8th,  her  body  was  found  in  a  thick  woods 
by  the  side  of  a  small  log  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  from  an  old  unfrequented  road  leading  from 
the  village,  with  a  rifle  ball  through  her  body  and 
three  buckshot  in  her  head.  The  place  was  about 
a  mile  east  of  the  village.  She  was  a  large  woman 
and  dressed  with  a  waterproof  coat  over  her  dress. 

For  flve  or  six  years  prior  to  her  death  until  the 
June  preceding  she  and  the  prisoner  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  meet  frequently  in  by-places  and  in 
woods  outside  of  the  village.  More  than  flve  years 
prior  to  her  death  her  husband  had  been  charged 
on  an  information  made  by  the  prisoner  with  the 
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offense  of  obstructing  the  railroad  Just  before  a 
passenger  train  had  reached  the  point  on  a  part 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  road  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  division  boss.  On  his  testimony  the  husband 
had  been  sent  on  a  long  term  to  prison.  A  year  or 
more  before  the  trial  he  had  been  pardoned  and 
had  separated  from  his  wife.  Judge  John  H. 
Orvis,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  had  been 
counsel  for  the  husband  on  the  trial  which  had 
resulted  in  his  long  imprisonment.  In  June  pre¬ 
ceding  her  death  there  had  been  an  estrangement 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  resulting 
from  his  punishment  of  her  son.  There  had  been 
little  or  no  communication  between  them  during 
this  period  except  on  the  day  of  the  murder  at 
about  twelve  o’clock  he  was  at  her  gate  and  spoke 
to  her  a  few  words. 

About  the  hour  she  left  home  the  prisoner,  who 
lived  at  his  father’s  farmhouse  at  the  edge  of  the 
village,  got  up  from  the  dinner  table  before  the 
others,  went  up  to  the  room  where  he  kept  his  gun, 
which  had  a  rifle  barrel  and  a  shot  barrel,  and  went 
out.  He  was  not  seen  again  until  after  the  crime 
had  been  committed.  The  two  shots  were  heard 
in  the  vicinity  where  her  body  was  found  a  little 
before  1:30  p.m.  He  came  from  the  woods  down 
through  an  orchard  and  into  the  public  road  at 
Williams’s  place  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  This  was  about  a  mile  west  of  the  village. 
He  came  to  the  pump  at  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
had  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Williams,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  been  looking  for  switch  ties  for  the 
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railroad  and  that  he  had  shot  some  small  game  as 
he  had  come  down  into  the  road.  He  inquired 
for  her  husband.  She  told  him  her  husband  was 
digging  Dixon’s  grave.  He  was  then  carrying  this 
gun.  From  this  he  went  to  his  home  and  later 
appeared  in  the  village,  where  he  met  Williams, 
and  they  had  a  talk  about  his  having  been  at  his 
house,  and  he  repeated  to  him  the  conversation  he 
had  had  with  his  wife.  Dixon  died  on  Thursday; 
his  grave  was  dug  on  Friday,  and  he  was  buried 
on  Saturday.  There  was  testimony  showing  pris¬ 
oner’s  tracks  leading  from  the  vicinity  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  where  he  was  seen  at  Mrs. 
Williams’s.  These  tracks  were  identified  with 
remarkable  definiteness.  The  imprint  of  the  nails 
of  the  boot  was  quite  distinct.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  had  his  boots  half  soled  and  heeled  within 
two  weeks  of  the  time  by  a  shoemaker  who  had  a 
special  arrangement  or  method  of  placing  the  nails 
in  the  heel.  The  boot  in  which  they  were  so  placed 
was  exhibited  at  the  trial.  He  failed  wholly  to 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  his  whereabouts 
on  that  afternoon.  There  was  also  this  vital  fact 
developed  at  the  trial :  There  was  brought  before 
the  inquest  a  pair  of  men’s  gloves  which  had  been 
picked  up  on  the  ground  at  the  place  of  killing. 
These  gloves  were  woolen  but  faced  with  leather. 
The  fingers  were  curved  and  glossy  as  they  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  using  an  ax  or  other  like 
implement,  except  the  forefinger  of  one  hand,  which 
was  crumpled  and  not  smooth  as  the  other  fingers. 
The  corresponding  finger  of  the  prisoner  was  of. 
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The  only  witness  by  whom  this  vital  point  could 
have  been  proven  sustained  such  relation  to  the 
defense  at  the  time  of  the  last  trial  that  he  could 
not  be  called  by  the  commonwealth.  Every  other 
fact  proven  on  the  first  trial  was  proven  on  the 
final  trial  and  there  was  the  additional  fact  shown 
on  the  final  trial  that  did  not  appear  on  the  first 
of  threats  made  by  the  prisoner  against  the 
deceased. 

The  whole  defense  was  an  alibi:  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  out  with  his  gun  on  Thursday,  the  day 
before  the  killing,  and  not  on  Friday.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  proof  to  this  end  was  peculiar.  About 
ten  or  twelve  witnesses,  many  of  them  related  to 
the  prisoner,  testified  that  they  saw  him  on  the 
street  at  Wallaceton.  The  time  they  saw  him  was 
1 :20  or  1 :30.  Not  one  of  them  was  able  to  indicate 
any  method  or  circumstance  by  which  the  time 
was  impressed  on  his  mind.  Not  one  of  them  saw 
him  do  anything  or  had  any  conversation  with  him 
more  than  to  pass  the  time  of  day.  It  was  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  argument  that  scarcely  more  than 
a  second  was  needed  to  cover  all  that  took  place 
betw^een  any  such  witness  and  the  prisoner  as  he 
was  passed  on  the  street. 

The  arguments  to  the  jury  wmre  as  follows: 

For  the  Commonwealth: 

Frank  Fielding,  Esq.,  March  31,  8:40  A.M.,  2 
hours,  10  minutes. 

William  M.  McCullough,  Esq.,  District  Attorney, 
|/^0:5O  A.M.,  2  hours,  45  minutes. 
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For  the  Defense: 

Hon.  George  E.  Barrett,  3:30  p.m.,  4  hours,  25 
minutes. 

Senator  William  A.  Wallace,  Sunday,  April  1, 
5  hours,  25  minutes. 

Closing  for  Commonicealth: 

Thomas  H.  Murray,  Esq.,  April  2,  5  hours. 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  by  verdict  filed  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  April  3,  1877,  the  jury  haying  been  out 
all  night.  An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
defendant  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  judgment. 
The  principal  grounds  upon  which  the  appeal  was 
argued  were  that  the  court  erred  in  admitting 
evidence  of  the  former  crime  of  the  prisoner  in 
causing  the  conviction  wrongly  of  the  woman’s 
husband;  and  that  the  court  also  erred  in  stating, 
in  effect,  to  the  jury  that  the  burden  of  proving  an 
alibi  was  on  the  defendant  and  that  an  attempt 
falsely  to  establish  an  alibi  was  a  circumstance 
against  the  defendant.  The  first  stated  ground 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  affirm,  holding,  in 
effect,  that  the  commonwealth  might  prove  a 
former  crime  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  parties,  not,  of  course,  for  the  purpose 
of  directly  affecting  the  question  of  the  prisoner’s 
guilt  of  the  crime  charged.  The  Supreme  Court, 
however,  reversed  chiefly  for  the  second  reason 
stated,  holding,  in  effect,  that  the  burden  never 
shifts  from  the  commonwealth,  notwithstanding 
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an  attempt  to  prove  an  alibi,  and  that  the  failure 
to  prove  an  alibi  could  not  be  a  circumstance 
against  the  prisoner,  but  that  the  evidence 
relating  thereto,  though  insufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  an  alibi,  might  legitimately 
be  used  by  the  defense  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt  entitling  the  prisoner 
to  acquittal.  The  case  is  reported  in  86  Penna. 
State  Eeports,  pages  54-74,  inclusive.  The  case 
was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  Senator 
Wallace  for  the  defense,  and  by  the  author  for  the 
commonwealth.  It  was  at  the  first  sitting  of  that 
conrt  in  the  new  City  Hall. 

After  the  reversal  by  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
fendant’s  counsel  applied  to  the  late  Judge  Charles 
A.  Mayer,  of  Clinton  County,  then  also  presiding 
in  this  county,  for  a  change  of  venue  to  Clinton 
County,  where  the  case  was  tried  before  him  in 
1879.  On  that  trial  both  court  and  jury  took  a 
more  favorable  view  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted. 


NOTES 


1.  This  first  lecture  was  written  April,  1871, 
and  second  time  written — that  is,  completed — May 
20,  1872;  third  time,  December  20,  1875;  fourth 
time,  November  17,  1885;  fifth  time  April  12,  1895. 
It  is  the  same  lecture  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 
in  Volume  One,  page  159.  It  was  delivered  at  the 
following  places  and  times: 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  June  20,  1871,  2  p.m. 

New  Washington,  Pa.,  October  12, 1871, 10  p.m. 

Philipsburg,  Pa.,  May  28,  1872,  8:30  p.m. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  December  28,  1875,  8  p.m. 

Curwensville,  Pa.,  May  23,  1876,  8:15  p.m. 

Cherrytree,  Pa.,  October  31,  1879,  8  p.m. 

DuBois,  Pa.,  February  20,  1880,  8  p.m. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  January  30,  1886,  7:50  p.m. 

Springboro,  Pa.,  March  30,  1886,  8:10  p.m. 

Pleasantville,  Pa.,  March  31,  1886,  8:15  p.m. 

Emporium,  Pa.,  October  27,  1886,  7:15  p.m. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  October  24,  1887,  8:20  p.m. 

Downingtown,  Pa.,  February  23,  1888,  8  p.m. 

Osceola,  Pa.,  March  2,  1888,  8:20  p.m. 

Greenville,  Pa.,  April  3,  1888,  8:18  p.m. 

Center  Church,  Pa.,  August  6,  1889,  8:10  p.m. 

Milton,  Pa.,  May  29,  1890,  9  p.m. 

Lumber  City,  Pa.,  June  19,  1893,  8:30  p.m. 

DuBois,  Pa.,  April  29,  1895,  8:15  p.m. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.,  May  31,  1895,  8:37  p.m. 

2.  This  second  lecture  was  written  December, 
1872,  and  written  second  time  December  24,  1883; 
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third  time,  January  18,  1896;  and  was  delivered 
at  the  following  places  and  times: 

Osceola,  Pa.,  December  13,  1872,  7:30  p.m. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  December  20,  1872,  7:30  p.m. 

Orbisonia,  Pa.,  January  2,  1884,  7:30  p.m. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  February  22,  1884,  7:45  p.m. 

Houtzdale,  Pa.,  March  28,  1884,  8  p.m. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  May  9,  1884,  8  p.m. 

Lewistown,  Pa.,  November  6,  1884,  8:30  p.m. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  November  11,  1884,  8  p.m. 

Clarion,  Pa.,  January  1,  1885,  7:45  p.m. 

Bigler,  Pa.,  February  13,  1885,  8  p.m. 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  March  5,  1885,  8:15  p.m. 

Penfield,  Pa.,  March  20,  1885,  8:40  p.m. 

Martinsburg,  Pa.,  June  25,  1885,  8:10  p.m. 

Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  October  27,  1885,  7:50  p.m. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  November  24,  1885,  8  p.m. 

Jenkintown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  31,  1890,  7:50  p.m. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  February  27,  1890,  8:05  p.m. 

Indiana,  Pa.,  January  29,  1891,  8:25  p.m. 

Madera,  Pa.,  February  25,  1891,  8:20  p.m. 

Karthaus,  Pa.,  January  24,  1896,  8:05  p.m. 

Ansonville,  Pa.,  September  10,  1896,  8:30  p.m. 

3.  This  third  lecture  was  written  originally — 
that  is,  completed — April  15,  1876;  second  time, 
May  1,  1884 ;  third  time,  December  16,  1894. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  subject  on  which  to  write, 
because  of  the  few  facts  of  PauPs  life  made  known 
to  us.  Two  or  three  results  have  come  from  this. 
One  is  that  few  people  have  ventured  to  present 
the  subject  in  a  popular  address.  So  far  as  known 
the  writer  is  the  first  layman  who  made  this 
venture.  Another  result  is  that  most  of  those  who 
have  so  ventured  have  been  tempted  to  deal  with  the 
imaginative  and  sensational  instead  of  the  facts  of 
his  life  and  the  reasonable  inferences  therefrom, 
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as  this  lecture  does.  This  lecture  was  generally 
delivered  on  church  or  assembly  or  church  con¬ 
ference  occasions.  The  two  preceding  lectures 
were  generally  delivered  on  educational  occasions 
— teachers’  county  institutes  and  commencement 
occasions.  They  are  especially  intended  for  young 
men.  This  third  lecture  was  delivered  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  times  and  places: 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  June  21,  1876,  2  p.m. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  December  26,  1876,  8  p.m. 

Curwensville,  Pa.,  May  15,  1877,  8  p.m. 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  May  17,  1879,  8  p.m. 

New  Washington,  Pa.,  July  10,  1879,  8  p.m. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  July  14,  1882,  8  p.m. 

Pennville,  Pa.,  June  29,  1883,  9  p.m. 

Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  July  31,  1884,  8  p.m. 

DuBois,  Pa.,  November  27,  1884,  8  p.m. 

Curwensville,  Pa.,  August  27,  1889,  8  p.m. 

Annville,  Pa.,  January  23,  1889,  7:40  p.m. 

Houtzdale,  Pa.,  March  14,  1890,  8:30  p.m. 

Leechburg,  Pa.,  March  18,  1890,  8:10  p.m. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  March  22,  1890,  8:10  p.m. 

Muncy,  Pa.,  July  22,  1890,  8:07  p.m. 

Williamsgrove,  Pa.,  July  23,  1890,  3:20  p.m. 

Ridgeview  Park,  Pa.,  August  6,  1890,  3  p.m. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  October  2,  1890,  7:33  p.m. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  October  14,  1890,  7.50  p.m. 

McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  November  25,  1890,  7:40  p.m, 

Danville,  Pa.,  October  9,  1891,  8:10  p.m. 

Northumberland,  Pa.,  August  3,  1892,  8:15  p.m. 

Mountain  Grove  Park,  Pa.,  August  4,  1892,  11:07  a.m. 
Cottage  City,  Mass.,  August  26,  1892,  10:10  a.m. 

Evanston,  Ill.,  March  15,  1893,  4:30  p.m. 

Wolf  Run,  Pa.,  November  16,  1895,  7:50  p.m. 

Mount  Union,  Pa.,  February  22,  1897,  8:10  p.m. 

DuBois,  Pa.,  June  9,  1897,  8:28  p.m. 

Newton  Hamilton,  Pa.,  December  6,  1897,  8:05  p.m. 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  December  30,  1897,  8:10  p.m. 
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Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  February  19,  1900,  8  p.m. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  March  6,  1900,  8:10  p.m. 

Philipsburg,  Pa.,  March  4,  1901,  8:15  p.m. 

Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  March  3,  1902,  8:30  p.m. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.,  November  10,  1907,  7:48  p.m. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  March  1,  1908,  7:47  p.m. 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  March  8,  1908,  4:10  p.m. 

4.  This  address  was  written  originally  April 
20,  1880;  second  time,  February  7,  1884;  third 
time.  May  16,  1895.  It  is  the  same  address  in  full 
of  which  an  abstract  appears  in  Volume  One,  page 
120.  It  was  delivered  at  DuBois  in  1895  instead  of 
1897,  as  there  given.  It  was  delivered  in  whole  or 
in  part  or  in  varied  form  at  the  following  places 
and  times : 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  May  29,  1880,  7:30  p.m. 

Philipsburg,  Pa.,  May  30,  1881,  3  p.m. 

Shamokin,  Pa.,  May  30,  1883,  2  p.m. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  May  30,  1884,  2  p.m. 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  May  30,  1885,  10:15  a.m. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.,  May  29,  1886,  8:10  p.m. 

Penfield,  Pa.,  May  30,  1889,  3:15  p.m. 

Ashland,  Pa.,  May  30,  1890,  4  p.m. 

DuBois,  Pa.,  May  30,  1895,  2:50  p.m. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  May  29,  1897,  2:30  p.m. 

Beechwood,  Pa.,  May  30,  1901,  2:35  p.m. 

Kittanning,  Pa.,  May  30,  1906,  3:40  p.m. 

5.  The  soldier  has  a  distinct  place  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  His  army  experience  is  a  valuable  educa¬ 
tion  to  him  if  he  have  the  true  qualities  of  a 
soldier.  His  remaining  years  in  civil  life  have  a 
kind  of  charm  from  the  honor  which  his  special 
service  to  his  country  brings  him.  But  these  years 
are  full  of  temptation.  The  companionship  of 
army  life  often  induces  dissipation  in  later  years. 
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This  effect,  also,  is  sometimes  enhanced  by  the 
growing  infirmities,  which  are  accentuated  also  by 
the  exposures  of  army  life.  The  distinct  place  and 
infiuence  the  soldier  has  in  civil  life  often  makes 
him  a  target  for  the  attack  of  corrupt  politicians 
who  care  only  for  his  vote  and  infiuence.  This 
class  of  addresses  are  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
better  side  of  his  nature  and  help  him  to  be  what 
his  self-denying  and  honorable  service  ought  to 
make  of  him.  This  address  was  extempore  and 
dictated  afterward. 

6.  The  unusual  circumstances  under  which  this 
short  and  informal  address  was  delivered  alone 
entitles  it  to  a  place  in  this  collection.  The  wide 
area  of  country  and  the  diverse  interests  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  people  present,  their  representative 
character,  and  their  attractive  companionship 
render  the  occasion  a  pleasant  memory,  now  that 
so  many  of  them  have  passed  away. 

7.  This  was  a  banquet  occasion  in  honor  of  the 
president  judge  of  this  district,  and  this  address 
deals  mainly  with  the  distribution  of  judicial 
powers  and  its  ancient  and  honorable  origin.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  a  plea  for  the  discouragement 
of  petty  and  profitless  litigation,  and  emphasizes 
the  high  character  and  honorable  history  of  the 
Appellate  judges  of  our  great  state. 

8.  The  origin  of  a  great  party  is  a  fact  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  and  entitled  to  a  place  in  history  as 
such  apart  from  its  special  interest  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  organization.  The  special  purpose  of 
this  address  was  to  point  out  what  the  Eepublican 
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Party  of  the  country  stood  for  in  its  origin  and 
how  it  widened  out  to  represent  more  and  greater 
things  by  the  rapidly  developing  history  of  the 
war;  also  to  point  out  the  sources  of  strength  and 
of  weakness  in  the  party  organization  in  this 
county. 

9.  This  brief  extemporaneous  address,  dictated 
the  next  day  to  a  stenographer,  is  here  inserted 
because  of  the  interesting  personality  and  the  in¬ 
credibly  cruel  and  barbarous  persecution  of  him 
to  which  it  relates. 

10.  This  memorial  address  of  an  old  school¬ 
mate  at  the  Seminary,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
also  a  director,  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  as  expressing  their  estimate  of  his 
high  qualities  and  their  sense  of  loss  at  his  un¬ 
timely  death.  He  was  also  the  subject  of  a  memo¬ 
rial  address  by  the  author  on  a  different  occasion 
appearing  in  Volume  One,  page  57. 

11.  The  attractive  and  interesting  personality 
with  which  this  address  deals  was  also  the  subject 
of  an  address  on  a  different  occasion  appearing  in 
Volume  One,  page  65.  The  occasion  of  this  address 
was  a  tribute  paid  his  memory  by  his  associates  of 
the  bar  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so 
honorably  identified. 

12.  This  estimate  of  the  life  and  worth  of  Mrs. 
Murray  was  prepared  by  the  author  that  there 
might  be  an  authentic  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  facts  of  her  life.  A  number  of  other  kindly 
sketches  of  her  were  published  at  the  time,  includ¬ 
ing  one  in  the  Clearfield  Public  Spirit  of  August 
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8,  1907,  one  in  the  Williamsport  Gazette  and 
Bulletin  of  the  same  date,  and  one  in  the  Clearfield 
Republican  of  August  9,  1907.  These  notices  were 
less  conservative  in  statement  than  the  sketch  by 
the  author  here  reproduced.  There  was  also  the 
following  action  taken  by  the  ofiicial  body  of  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  she 
had  so  long  been  a  member,  as  follows: 

Since,  in  the  death,  on  Wednesday,  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Reighard 
Murray,  wife  of  Thomas  H.  Murray,  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Clearfleid  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
church  has  lost  a  member  whose  life  of  Christian  faith  and 
good  works,  whose  intimate  connection  with  all  the  activities 
of  the  church  and  cooperation  therewith,  whose  unostentatious 
charities  and  warm-hearted  helpfulness  had  endeared  her  alike 
to  pastor,  to  church,  and  to  the  community,  it  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  this  Quarterly  Conference,  representing 
the  church  of  which  she  was  a  member  for  nearly  thirty-five 
years,  should  express  the  sense  of  bereavement  which  the 
church  feels  at  her  loss. 

Such  a  life  as  that  of  our  sister  who  has  just  passed  from 
us  is  at  once  the  best  illustration  and  the  best  evidence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Such  a  iife  is  not  lost.  It  survives  death. 
Its  influence  for  good  in  church  and  home  and  community  will 
abide.  That  life  has  touched  and  influenced  the  lives  of  those 
with  whom  it  came  in  contact,  and  that  influence  will  extend 
and  increase  as  the  years  come  and  go.  While  in  the  death  of 
Sister  Murray  we  feel  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement,  and 
while  we  realize  that  there  is  a  void  in  our  church  which  can¬ 
not  be  filled,  yet  we  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy  at  the  triumph 
of  such  a  life  and  death,  and  we  reverently  render  thanks  unto 
our  God,  whose  Holy  Spirit  has  made  possible  the  beauty  and 
grace  and  nobility  of  such  a  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  of  our  de¬ 
ceased  sister  our  sympathy  and  love  in  this  hour  of  their  be¬ 
reavement,  and  that  this  minute  of  the  feelings  of  our  oflBcial 
Board  and  of  the  church  we  represent  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  Quarterly  Conference. 
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In  the  issue  of  September  5,  1907,  of  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate,  also,  there  was  an  ex¬ 
tended  personal  notice  by  Dr.  James  M.  Buckley, 
the  editor,  who  had  known  Mrs.  Murray  personally 
for  many  years,  and  had  been  several  times  enter¬ 
tained  at  her  home. 

Two  memorials  to  her  memory  were  made.  One 
was  the  author’s  first  book,  which,  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  sense,  was  intended  as  a  memorial  to  her.  The 
other  was  a  baptismal  font  placed  in  the  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  a  notice 
appeared  in  the  Eaftsman’s  Journal  of  February 
19,  1908,  and  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate 
of  February  7,  1908.  On  the  front  of  this  font 
appears  this  inscription : 

1872  In  memory  of  Jennie  Reighaed  Mueeay  1907 
Presented  by  her  children 
for  the  children  of  the  church 
“For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven” 

Her  best  and  most  enduring  monument,  however, 
is  her  life  as  a  Christian  student  and  teacher  in 
her  native  city  and  county,  and  as  a  Christian 
wife  and  mother  in  this  community. 

As  none  of  the  notices  of  her  death  contain  any 
definite  statement  of  the  cause  of  death,  this  brief 
statement  is  here  made :  On  the  morning  of  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1898,  she  had  a  slight  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
from  the  effects  of  which  she  never  fully  recovered. 
She  aged  in  appearance  and  movement,  but  main¬ 
tained  to  the  end  her  cheerful  spirit.  In  1901  with 
her  husband  she  made  a  three  months’  trip  to 
Europe,  and  in  1904  a  trip  of  six  weeks  to  California 
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and  Alaska,  each  time  being  greatly  benefited  by 
the  change.  For  a  year  prior  to  her  death  she  had 
declined  in  health.  At  a  three  o’clock  women’s 
missionary  meeting  in  the  lecture  room  of  her 
church,  across  the  street  from  her  home,  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  7,  1907,  she  started  from  her 
seat  near  the  door,  probably  to  go  home,  but,  in 
the  helpless  condition  in  which  she  was,  went  back 
the  side  aisle  instead  of  the  door,  just  as  the  small 
company  had  knelt  in  prayer,  and  when  about 
halfway  back  was  heard  to  fall.  She  was  found 
unconscious.  The  physician,  who  was  immediately 
called,  recommended  that  she  be  carried  across  to 
her  room,  which  was  done.  There  she  lived  not 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  without  having  re¬ 
gained  consciousness.  The  physicians  said  it  was 
a  second  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

13.  This  man  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
had  been  for  many  years,  the  closest  personal  friend 
the  author  had  outside  of  his  own  family  circle. 
The  author  had  been  his  counsel  for  over  thirty- 
five  years.  He  had  seen  much  of  him  in  time  of 
prosperity  and  also  in  time  of  adversity  and  crush¬ 
ing  affliction.  He  had  known  him  as  well  as  he 
knew  anyone,  and  their  intimacy  was  of  the  closest 
character.  Of  marvelous  business  energy  and 
activity,  he  never  failed  of  interest  in  the  social, 
literary,  and  religious  life  about  him.  He  never 
knew  him  to  do  a  dishonest  act.  In  the  many  long 
trips  together  on  the  cars,  at  the  hotel,  on  the  river, 
he  never  heard  him  utter  an  oath.  In  all  the  long 
personal,  private  interviews  he  never  knew  him  to 
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use  language  which  might  not  have  been  repeated 
in  polite  company.  These  facts,  now  that  he  is 
gone,  are  a  most  grateful  recollection. 

14.  This  personal  tribute  to  Mr.  Kerr  is  in¬ 
tended  to  present  the  characteristic  points  in  his 
life  which  made  him  such  a  great  and  valued  force 
in  the  business  and  social  life  of  the  community. 

15.  This  wonderful  man  is  less  known  to  the 
people  of  this  generation  than  to  the  one  gone. 
This  article  is  intended  to  bring  back  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  him  as  he  appeared  over  a  third  of  a 
century  ago  in  the  midst  of  his  work  and  his  in¬ 
fluence,  sustained  under  bodily  limitations  seldom 
found.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
reproduce  the  picture  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
illustrations  of  this  book,  with  Mr.  Stephens’s 
autograph  at  the  bottom.  It  was  taken  December 
1,  1874. 

16.  The  growing  influence  of  Lincoln  as  a 
potent  factor  in  our  national  life,  the  melting  power 
of  the  passing  years  on  the  animosities  of  the  war, 
the  dissipation  of  sectional  feeling,  all  combine  to 
render  this  anniversary  of  his  birth  an  event  to  be 
commemorated  by  all  people,  regardless  of  party 
affiliation  or  sectional  influence.  This  address  was 
also  delivered  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  February  22, 1909. 

17.  This  woman  had  so  many  unusual  qualities 
as  to  entitle  her  to  the  highest  admiration  and  the 
most  grateful  recollection.  The  kindly  sugges¬ 
tions,  wise  counsel,  and  needed  inspiration  she  gave 
the  author  in  early  and  hard  days  can  never  be 
forgotten. 
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18.  This  beautiful  Bible  story,  exceeding  in  at¬ 
tractiveness,  especially  to  the  young,  all  others, 
was  made  the  subject  of  this  address  in  order  to 
present  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  that 
life  stood  and  through  which  it  may  be  emulated. 

19.  This  was  a  special  occasion  in  the  interest 
of  the  Sabbath  school  in  the  then  new  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  first  great  occasion 
there  after  the  dedication  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  year. 

20.  Duty  to  the  church  and  duty  to  the  state 
are  distinct  things,  especially  under  our  form  of 
government,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  kept  in  mind 
that  our  duty  to  the  state  is  a  religious  duty  as 
well  as  a  civil  duty ;  that  man  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  without  violating 
in  some  sense  his  duty  to  God  as  well  as  to  men. 
The  purpose  of  this  address  was  to  point  out  this 
relation  and  dnty. 

21.  This  article  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
amply  verified  by  observation,  that  there  are  many 
things  which  the  minister  may  not  profitably  do 
even  in  the  temperance  work.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  not  so  much  to  point  out  the  many  things 
which  he  may  not  do  as  the  few  things  which  he 
may  profitably  do. 

22.  A  subsidy  is  often  opposed  simply  because 
it  is  a  subsidy.  By  the  law  and  usages  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  the  purpose  of  the  great 
establishment  known  as  the  “Book  Concern”  is  to 
disseminate  Christian  literatnre.  To  no  other 
work  or  method  is  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
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church  so  much  indebted.  The  surplus  or  profit 
of  the  Book  Concern  by  the  law  of  the  church  goes 
to  the  aid  of  superannuated  and  worn-out 
preachers,  their  widows  and  orphans.  Nearly 
every  subsidy  is  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
taking  money  off  the  superannuated.  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  it  is  not  oti  them  until  the  inquiry  is 
exhausted  as  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the 
publication  in  aid  of  which  the  subsidy  is  to  go. 
In  every  case  the  legitimate  question  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  publication  and  the  aid  proposed.  Both 
from  the  law  on  the  subject  and  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  provision  for  superannuates  so  far  as  this 
fund  is  concerned  is  a  secondary  consideration, 

23.  This  was  a  review  in  his  own  church  by  the 
author  of  the  history  and  work  of  the  General 
Conference,  with  which  the  church  at  large  is  not 
generally  familiar.  The  vast  territory  represented 
by  this  body,  the  representative  character  of  the 
men  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  its  influence  upon 
the  work  and  growth  of  the  church  render  its  history 
of  interest  to  church  people. 

24.  These  two  addresses  were  on  behalf  of  a 
commercial  college  and  a  commercial  education  at 
a  time  when  their  importance  was  not  so  fully 
recognized  as  since. 

25.  This  article  deals  with  a  subject  of  which 
there  was  then  no  general  practical  knowledge  in 
this  state.  It  was  long  before  an  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  had  been  created,  and  when  there  was 
as  little  protection  by  state  legislation  as  there 
was  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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26.  This  speech,  though  delivered  during  a 
political  campaign,  deals  with  a  subject  that  is  not 
legitimately  a  matter  of  party  politics  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  from  a  collection  of  this  kind.  Further¬ 
more,  the  circumstances  tending  to  make  it  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  party  politics  have  since  passed  away.  The 
address  was  carefully  thought  out,  but  delivered 
without  any  written  preparation  whatever,  and 
was  put  in  form  on  October  13,  1896,  by  dictation 
to  a  stenographer.  This  address  was  delivered  in 
varying  forms  at  the  following  places  and  times : 

Reading,  Pa.,  October  9,  1896. 

Litiz,  Pa.,  October  10,  1896. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  15,  1896. 

McSberrystown,  Pa.,  October  16,  1896. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  October  17,  1896. 

Orbisonia,  Pa.,  October  20,  1896. 

Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  October  21,  1896. 

Troy,  Pa.,  October  23,  1896. 

Ramey,  Pa.,  October  26,  1896. 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa.,  October  28,  1896. 

Hamburg,  Pa.,  October  29,  1896. 

Watsontown,  Pa.,  October  30,  1896. 

Shawsville,  Pa.,  November  2,  1896. 

27.  In  no  other  business  has  there  been  greater 
improvement  in  the  last  twenty  years,  especially 
in  country  districts,  than  in  banking.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  this  period  the  loosest  practices  pre¬ 
vailed  with  respect  to  the  attention  given  to  the 
bank  by  directors.  The  result  was  an  avalanche 
of  disasters  and  prosecutions  which  served  a  great 
purpose  by  inducing  more  careful  methods  of 
banking  by  those  who  give  to  banks  and  to  the 
public  the  sanction  of  their  name  but  who  had  not 
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theretofore  realized  the  responsibility  which  this 
action  imposed  on  them. 

28.  The  wealth  of  Oregon,  its  rapid  history, 
its  healthfulness,  its  industrious  and  enterprising 
population  are  all  representative  of  our  highest  and 
best  civilization.  This  article  was  intended  to  set 
forth  the  influence  of  some  of  these  elements  in 
producing  the  condition  of  prosperity  and  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  which  is  centered  in  and  about 
that  great  state. 

29.  The  nature  of  these  trials  and  the  special 
facts  of  interest  in  them  sufficiently  appear  in 
the  statement  of  them. 

30.  John  M.  Chase  was  the  author’s  flrst  client. 
He  was  employed  by  him  flrst  at  Lock  Haven  in 
March,  1869,  two  months  before  his  admission  to 
the  bar.  He  had  seen  Chase  as  early  as  1860,  and 
had  been  with  him  on  the  river  one  trip  in  the  fall 
of  1864.  In  March,  1869,  both  were  at  Lock  Haven 
with  timber  to  sell.  Chase  with  a  number  of  rafts, 
the  author  with  one,  and  it  a  small  one.  Chase 
died  on  March  11,  1899,  his  seventy-ninth  birth¬ 
day.  During  these  thirty  years  he  never  changed 
his  lawyer.  He  changed  his  doctor  and  preacher 
and  political  adviser,  but  not  his  lawyer.  His 
lawyer  had  charge  of  more  litigation  for  him  with 
fewer  trials  in  proportion  than  for  any  other 
client.  There  was  a  reason  for  both  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Chase  was  fond  of  litigation,  and  that  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  its  probable  outcome.  The  ex¬ 
citement  of  litigation  was  its  attraction  for  him. 
The  law  part  of  it  was  what  he  was  most  inter- 
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ested  in.  To  sit  and  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the 
law  of  a  case  for  anybody,  and  especially  in  a  case 
of  his  own,  was  to  him  a  chief  entertainment.  A 
point  made  against  him  was  as  entertaining  as  in  his 
favor,  if  well  made.  The  facts  he  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  him  to 
realize  the  importance  of  ascertaining  and  collect¬ 
ing  the  facts.  For  this  reason  he  was  an  unsafe 
client.  He  rarely  had  a  case  of  importance  in 
which  he  did  not  block  out  in  crude  form  his 
theory  of  the  law  on  which  it  should  be  tried, 
regardless  of  the  facts.  The  chief  legitimate 
function  of  his  lawyer  was  to  keep  him  out  of 
litigation. 

He  was  a  man  of  most  limited  education  and 
early  advantage,  with  correspondingly  strong 
prejudices,  but  with  boundless  energy  and  enter¬ 
prise.  He  was,  however,  a  student  in  his  own  way, 
and  an  omnivorous  reader  all  his  lifetime.  In 
politics  he  was  originally  an  Abolitionist  and 
afterward  a  Kepublican,  but  he  was  not  averse  to 
other  political  faiths  of  more  fleeting  character. 
To  the  Greenback  and  Free  Silver  theories  he  gave 
a  ready  ear  and  a  willing  support  while  they 
lasted.  In  religion  he  was  a  Baptist  always,  but 
he  was  not  averse  to  new  theories  of  theology  as 
well  as  of  government.  His  principal  business  was 
timber.  When  the  varied  other  enterprises  to 
which  he  gave  himself  lagged  or  failed  of  outcome 
he  always  fell  back  on  timber,  and  it  served  him 
well.  No  man  ever  followed  the  woods  and  the 
river  who  more  courageously  and  defiantly  braved 
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their  exposure  and  their  danger  to  health  as  well 
as  life. 

He  was  a  timber  dealer,  a  farmer,  a  dealer  in 
live  stock,  and  also  at  times  in  dead  stock.  In  the 
latter  in  1881  he  lost  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in 
the  deal  at  Chicago,  out  of  which  the  Pittsburg 
trial  in  1884  arose,  but  he  always  regarded  his 
experience  as  largely  compensatory  and  never 
grieved  over  it.  He  was  a  temperance  lecturer,  a 
political  stump  speaker,  a  Baptist  preacher,  and 
had  other  employments  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  He  did  not  do  any  of  these  things  well, 
but  probably  as  well  as  any  other  who  had  such  a 
diversity  of  employment. 

He  was  a  man  of  most  correct  habits  and  life. 
His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  was  a  large 
man,  of  powerful  physique,  with  an  intellectual 
face  and  a  manly,  dignified  presence.  His  home 
was  the  center  of  a  generous  hospitality.  Every 
man  who  had  ever  worked  for  him  or  had  been 
identified  with  him  in  business  or  politics  or  re¬ 
ligion,  and  many  who  had  not,  found  there  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  At  the  time  of  his  death  there 
were  few,  if  any,  men  in  the  county  upon  whose 
bounty  more  people  were  dependent.  Not  a  few  of 
these  thus  favored  Tvere  unwittingly  engaged  in 
stirring  up  litigation  against  him,  not  realizing 
that  they  were  thereby  contributing  to  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  quite  as  much  as  they  could  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  days  of  his  strength,  in  the  midst  of  his 
lumber  operations,  when  the  woods  were  full  of 
men  in  the  daytime  and  his  house  full  at  night,  all 
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under  his  direct  and  active  supervision,  he  sat  up 
into  the  late  hours  studying  the  Greek  language, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  make  some  kind  of  a  stagger  at 
reading  his  New  Testament  in  the  original  tongue! 
When  the  author  learned  this  fact  all  Chase’s  fail¬ 
ings  were  minimized  and  all  his  merits  magnified. 
Ever  after  he  appeared  to  stand  taller  and  to  have 
more  circumference. 

The  winter  of  1889-90  he  spent  in  the  University 
Hospital  at  Philadelphia.  Pronounced  incurable 
from  the  start,  with  but  a  very  short  time  to  live, 
by  such  eminent  specialists  as  the  late  Dr.  William 
Pepper  and  others,  he  recovered  from  them  and 
survived  them,  and  lived  nine  years  after  his  return 
home. 

If  he  had  been  an  educated  man  he  would  have 
been  more  effective  in  some  particular  direction, 
but  considering  his  time  and  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived  he  would  not  have  been  such  an 
interesting  and  picturesque  character,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  not  more  useful  than  he  was.  The  large  con¬ 
fidence  he  placed  in  the  author  in  March,  1869, 
when  he  had  apparently  so  little  foundation  for  it, 
will  continue  to  be  a  most  pleasant  and  grateful 
recollection. 


